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ON THE FRENCH BROAD. 


TWO PAPERS.—II. 


THE UNITED STATES MAIL. 


ARSHALL is without doubt the 

only finished town in the United 
States. Built along a narrow shelf of 
land, between the river and the moun- 
tain-ridge, it has no room for expan- 
sion, and the spirit of enterprise which 
is beginning to animate Western North 
Carolina must look elsewhere for a suit- 
able field for its operations. Here it 
will have no space to spread. It is ‘a 
drowsy place, and not yet fully awak- 
ened from the Rip-Van-Winkle nap in 
which this whole section has been sunk 





for unrecorded centuries. There is 
a somniferous quality in its very 
atmosphere, which somehow crept 
into my veins and held me for ten 
~ long hours in most profound slum- 
ber, after my long and uncomfort- 
able ride on the dump-car. The 
sun, and everybody else, had been 
long up and about his business, 
when I opened my eyes on the fol- 
lowing morning and looked around 
the two-bedded room into which I 
had been ushered the night before. 
A bright hickory fire was blazing — 
on the hearth, and before it sat a 
gentleman, evidently not “a na- 
tive,” for he was clad in the rai- 
‘ment of outside civilization, and 
not in the butternut garb com- 
mon to this region. He was canted 
back in a chair, one foot planted against 
the wall, and he seemed engrossed in 
watching the smoke as it curled up 
from the short Powhatan pipe he was 
smoking. Everybody — man, woman, 
and child—smokes in this region, and 
does so on all occasions. Tobacco is the 
staple production of the district, and 
the people believe in encouraging do- 
mestic industry. The men use “ plug” 
and “short-cut,” the women “plug” and 
‘“‘maccaboy,” the last being usually 
taken in the mode denominated “ dip 
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ping.” Hence it was not at all strange 
that the aforesaid gentleman should be 
smoking in my bedroom before I was 
awake in the morning. However, he 
had as large an ownership in the apart- 
ment as I, for I very soon learned that 
he had occupied the bed in the opposite 
corner, and, more to my surprise, that 
he was the identical person on whom 
“ Jack” had pronounced so warm a eu- 
logy the day before. 

When this last fact disclosed itself, I 
said to him, “Oh, ho! then you're the 
gentleman of whom I heard such a 
character yesterday.” 

“What sort of a character, sir?” he 
asked, smiling. 

“That you are a ‘bery good man, sir, 
—one of the Lord’s own chillen,’ and 
all that sort of thing.” 

“T see you have been interviewing 
the convicts,” he answered, evidently 
not displeased with the bluntiess of my 
remark. “I suppose they do think 
well of me, for I try to do my duty by 
them.” 

He then replied very freely to my in- 
terrogations, and said. that he had no 
doubt that the stories told by Jack and 
the other convict were true; that the 
policy in many parts of the State was 
to intlict severe punishment upon the 
blacks for very trifling offences, many 
of the justices acting on the opinion 
that nothing but extreme severity would 
restrain the negro from his natural dis- 
position to thievery. This was not his 
own view: he thought that not the 
severity but the certainty of punish- 
ment was what deterred from crime. 
Probably one-half of the blacks then 
undergoing sentences of from three to 
ten years had been convicted of offences 
that were properly “petty larcenies ;” 
but neither the State nor its officials 
were responsible for this harshness, 
perhaps injustice. It was the act 
of the local justices before whom the 
negroes were tried; and they should 
not be judged too harshly, for the 
negroes were now a difficult class to 
deal with, and if they were not kept in 
order no white man could live in the 
State. There were no doubt individual 
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cases where innocent men had been 
made to suffer, but such cases. occurred 
in administering justice everywhere,— 
North as well as South. 

There was not a horse or a mule in 
the entire town that I could hire to take 
me on to Alexander’s, a one-house town, 
about eleven miles to the eastward. No 
one was willing to risk his animal in 
swimming the Ivy, a mountain-stream 
that flows into the French Broad about 
a mile up the road, and which was now 
very much swollen and rushing in a 
furious torrent. But the landlord had 
in his stable a colt, “two year old next 
spring,” which belonged to a Mr. 
Brown, who lived up the river about 
four miles on the hither side of Alex- 
ander’s. He had been ridden down by 
a gentleman before “the fresh,” and the 
landlord had been waiting ever since for 
some one fool enough to risk getting 
him home over the Ivy. The colt was 
kind, but wayward and unbroken, and 
if I was disposed to risk my neck upon 
his back the landlord had no objection. 

Calling to mind the adage, “ any port 
in a storm,” which for the occasion I 
rendered “any vehicle in an emer- 
gency,” I asked for an introduction to 
his coltship. The hostler led him out 
into the street, which, from the con- 
tracted character of the town, had to do 
duty as a stable-yard, and then put him 
“through his paces,” as a jockey does a 
horse when about to sell the animal. 
He was a nondescript beast, about four- 
teen hands high, of a dun-brown color, 
and with a coat as shaggy as a spaniel’s. 
He looked as if he had not been combed 
since he was born, and even through his 
rough coat I could count every rib in 
his body. But he had an eye which 
showed there was a spirit within him: 
large and lustrous, it was also gentle and 
Coquettish as any woman’s. I stepped 
up to him, and, patting him on the neck, 
asked his name of the landlord. 

“Sam,” he answered. “And he 
knows it. Bid him good-morning.” 

I did so, and instantly the colt bowed 
his head and lifted his right fore foot, 
which I took in my hand and shook 
gently. 
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“ Now talk to him and see if he don’t 
understand you.” 

“Sam, my boy, do you want to go 
home?” I asked; and Sam bowed his 
head in assent. 

“If I take you along will you behave 
like a gentleman?” Another bow was 
the prompt reply. 
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“Now ask him something that re- 
quires ‘ no’ for an answer.” 

“ Are you afraid to swim the Ivy?” 

He shook his head instantly, but, 
thinking he might not have understood 
me, and seeing the advantage of having 
the wild youth fully pledged to good 
behavior, I changed the form of the 
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MARSHALL, NORTH CAROLINA. 


previous question: ‘“ Will you run away 
with me and break my neck ?” 

A shake of the head, twice repeated, 
was the prompt reply. Then I put my 
arm about his neck, and he put his face 
against mine and stroked my beard in 
a fondling manner. “ You and I are 
going to be good friends, Sam,” I said, 
patting him affectionately. Instantly 





he nodded his head very decidedly by 
way of affirmation. 

I concluded that the pony had been 
trained to distinguish between questions 
meant to be answered “ yes’’ and “no” 
from the inflections of the voice; but I 
am simply recording a fact, and I leave 
it to those who deny to brutes an intelli- 
gence less in degree, but similar in kind, 
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to that of man to give the fact an ex- 
planation. 

“Tt is a wonderful animal, Mr. 
Gudger,” I said to the landlord. “TI 
would trust him to take me anywhere.” 

“Tt’s just as you say, sir,” he an- 
swered. “If he breaks your neck ‘it 
won't be my funeral.” 

The colt was soon saddled, and we set 
out on the journey. He went along 
very well until we had passed the rail- 
road-station and crossed the track to 
where the road, going down a steep in- 
cline, runs close to the river-bank and 
was here and there still overflowed with 
water. Here he slackened his pace and 
began to pick his way very gingerly, as 
if afraid of wetting his feet. Tiring 
of this at last, I touched him gently 
with a switch I had cut at starting. In- 
stantly his head revolved in a savage 
shake, but he did not alter. his pace. 
Then I touched him again, this time a 
little more smartly, when quick as a flash 
of lightning his head went down and his 
hind heels went up to an angle of about 
ninety. I was as quick as he, or he 
would have thrown me over his head 
and upon the sharp rocks which had 
been blasted from the railroad - bed 
above us, and which here littered the 
whole highway. He now stood stock 
still, his legs as firmly planted on the 
ground as if they had been pillars of 
masonry. Evidently, moral suasion was 
the only argument suited to the occa- 
sion, so I spoke to him kindly: “ Get 
up, Sam. I see I made a mistake. I 
won’t use the switch again.” 

But Sam was not disposed to take 
my unsupported word. He still stood as 
if rooted to the ground, but quiet as a 
Quaker meeting, and unconcerned as if 
listening to a political oration. Seeing 
that he required ocular demonstration 
of my good intentions, I tossed the 
switch over his head, saying, as I did 
so, ‘ You see, I mean what I say: so get 
on, Sam, that’s a good fellow.” He 
nodded his head, and then went on as 
before, picking his way again carefully 
around the many puddles and broken 
rocks that encumbered the high-road. 

It was not long before, looking off at 
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the river, I noticed two distinct cur- 
rents, both coffee-colored, but one sev- 
eral shades darker than the other, flow- 
ing along side by side, but refusing to 
mingle, and each keeping its separate 
way for a long distance. The one 
nearer the shore I knew to be the Ivy, 
and just above must be the place where 
I had to cross. I raised myself in the 
stirrups to catch a glimpse of the 
stream where it issues from the moun- 
tain, and just then espied a “solitary 
horseman” emerging from the ravine 
through which it pours into the French 
Broad. He was clad in common linsey, 
with high top-boots and a hat that 
would have been a curiosity anywhere 
but in this region of nondescript head- 
gear. And, by the way, if some enter- 
prising individual were to make a col- 
lection of the hats worn among these 
mountains, he would be sure to realize 
a fortune by their exhibition. I never 
saw two alike, nor any one that at all re- 
sembled anything ever worn by man in 
any civilized country. 

The horseman was mounted on a raw- 
boned nag; and as he picked his way 
down the rocky road he held his reins 
with both hands, and braced himself 
well back in the saddle as if to help his 
steed to hold himself up over the broken 
places. Behind him was slung a pair of 
government saddle-bags, which showed 
that he was the ubiquitous United States 
Mail. 

As he came in sight, Sam first pricked 
up his ears and then uttered a musical 
sound, which, starting in a deep bass, 
ended in a treble so high that it echoed 
through the entire canyon. Then he 
came to a dead stand and waited the 
coming of the strange animal, which 
up to this time had taken no notice of 
his salutation. When the horseman 
came nearly abreast cf where I was, he 
greeted me with the customary ‘“‘ How 
d’ye?” and was about to pass on, but 
Sam, planting himself directly in his 
way, thrust his nose into the strange 
horse’s face and insisted upon a short 
conversation. The larger beast then 
recognized his diminutive brother, and 
they began a somewhat animated con- 
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fab with 
each other. 
Knowing that the 
only course was to 
let Sam take his own 
FRENCH BROAD River time and way, I said 
ABOVE WARM SPRINGS. to thestranger,“‘ The 
little fellow is only 
half broken: he’ll let. you pass in a mo- 
ment.” 
“Tm in nothin’ uv a tucker, sir,” he 
answered. ‘T’ve the day afore me.” 
“ You carry the mail ?” 
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“ Yas,—’tween Marshall and 
Democrat and Sodom.” 


“Sodom! Is there a place 
of that name about here ?” 

“ Yas, ‘bout twenty mile back 
on Shelton Laurel, the wust hole 
on yerth; the women and the 
men all live thar together, sort 
uv ‘misc’ous, and hit are all a 


, man’s life are wuth to go thar with a 
| dollar in his pocket.” : 


“ But you go there regularly with the 
mail ?” : 

“Yas, but only oncet a week, and they 
don’t bother me, fur they know I allus 
hev the shootin’-irons ’bout me.” 

Then, saying “ Good-day, sir,” he 
passed on, and—Sam followed. I reined 
him to the right and to the left, and in 
the most gentle and persuasive tones 
besought him to turn about and remem- 
ber his pledge to behave himself like a 
gentleman, but it was all of no avail: he 
would not turn, and he would not stop, 
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but persisted in going on with his new 
acquaintance. 

At length the mail-rider said to me, 
“Waal, he are a contrary critter. War 
you gwine ter cross the Ivy ?” * 

“Yes; I’m going on to Alexander’s.” 

“Then I'd better sot you ’cross the 
run. Git that atween the critters, and 
you won't hev no trouble; ‘sides, you'd 
better not trust the ole darky to put you 
over: the Ivy are a-tearin’ like mad.” 

“T should be greatly obliged if you 
would do so, and I will pay you liber- 
ally.” 

“Never mind the pay, sir: yee a 
stranger ; that’s enough.” 

We turned back, and were soon at 
the crossing. The run, now swollen 
greatly beyond its banks, was fully two 
hundred feet wide, and running furi- 
ously. Moored to the bank by a chain 
was an old “ dug-out,” about thirty feet 
long and thirty inches wide, and half 
full of water. The mail-rider had 
hitched his nag to the limb of a tree, 
and was unfastening the “dug-out,” 
when the old darky came from a low 
cabin near by, preceded by an ugly- 
looking cur, yelping furiously. ‘An’ 
what am you gwine to do, Mas’r John?” 
he said. ‘“ You can’t mean to cross de 
run wid dis curren’ a-runnin’ ?” 

“Thet’s what we're’ a-gwine ter do, 
ole man: so bring yer settin’-pole, quick ; 
and bring two, ‘case one mout break, 
and I don’t keer to git inter the French 
Broad, a-tearin’ as hit are now.” 

“ Lord-a-massy, Mas’r John, ef eber 
I know’'d a crazy one, you am.” 

Shot up, ole man, and bring the 

es.’ 

While the old negro was away, the 
mail-rider baled out the canoe with his 
umbrella of a hat, and he now explained 
to me the way in which he proposed to 
cross the Ivy. It was simply to start 
from some distance up the run, he pro- 
pelling the canoe across the current as 
well as he could by means of the set- 
ting-pole, while I held the bridle of 
Sam, who was expected to swim along- 
side. The only danger was of the 
downward rush of the water being too 
strong for our cross-movement and 
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sweeping us into the French Broad be- 
fore we could reach the opposite bank. 
In that case our situation would be 
hopeless, for nothing could float in 
those furious rapids. But if I was 
willing to hazard the passage he was. 
Reflecting that the mail-rider’s life was 
worth to him as much as mine was to 
me, and that he knew the stream thor- 
oughly, I said, “ Go ahead.” 

We went fully a quarter of a mile 
up the run, he dragging the canoe and I 
leading Sam, who followed me over the 
rocks-and fallen trees that lined the 
bank with all the docility of a kitten. 
He made some slight objection to enter- 
ing the water, but, when once\n it, took 
to swimming as naturally as if he had 
been a spaniel. When all was ready, 
the mail-rider gave a strong push to the 
canoe, and then, springing into it and 
seizing the pole, he put forth all his 
energies. We got on reasonably well, 
making perceptible headway toward the 
opposite shore, till we neared the middle 
of the stream, but then the current 
struck us with resistless force and bore © 
us downward with a rush that was ter- 
rific. 

“Drop the colt! tuck. ter the pole, 
or we're goners!”’ shouted the mail-rider. 

I did as he bade me, handling the 
pole precisely as he did, and putting all 
my strength into the work; but our 
united efforts had no perceptible effect 
on the downward progress of the dug- 
out. The mail-rider was in the stern, I 
forward ; and now he said to me, “ Plant 
yer pole firm ag’in’ the bottom uv the 
run, and squat in the middle uv the 
dug-out. Hold for dear life, and I'll 
git her forrard.” 

And he did. The two feet of gun- 
wale kept me from being swept over- 
board; and, while I could not hold the 
canoe steady, I checked its downward 
rush and enabled him to push it diago- 
nally across the current. Not until we 
were well over the swiftest part of the 
stream did I give much heed to the 
colt. Then I noticed that he was close 
under the lee of the canoe and handling 
his slim legs as if he were beating a 
tattoo upon a kettle-drum. He landed 
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when we did; and when he had shaken 
some of the water from his hairy coat, 
he sidled up to me with a look in his 
eye that plainly said he was right glad 
to have done with the Ivy. 

All this while the old darky had been 
watching us from the opposite bank, and 
now he shouted across the stream, “ Bress 

‘de Lord, Mas’r John, you’m safe! Bress 
de Lord! I feared you both was a-gwine, 
shore.” 

“We're all right, ole man,” answered 
the mail-rider. “You luck out for the 
mail-bags. I'll gwo up the run to git 
across.” 

Both the mail-rider and I had been 
too much engrossed in crossing the 
stream to give attention to what was 
passing around us, or we should have 
noticed that an engine and several flat- 
ears had come in and halted on the op- 
posite side of the French Broad, where 
a wooden trestle spans the river in a 
diagonal curve, striking the bank we 
were on a few rods below the mouth of 
the Ivy. The trestle was about thirty 
feet above the present level of the water, 


and was supported by stout timbers 
placed some thirty feet apart and se- 
cured more or less firmly in the bed of 


the river. Three or four of these sup- 
porting timbers in the middle of the 
trestle and directly over the most furi- 
ous part of the rapids had been wrenched 
from their moorings and swept away by 
the violence of the freshet, and the rails, 
stringers, and cross-ties, for a distance of 
a hundred feet or more, now hung sus- 
pended in the air thirty feet above the 
torrent, held together by nothing but 
the iron couplings which fastened the 
rails te each other. The rails were sup- 
porting the cross-ties and stringers, in- 
stead of being supported by them, as 
would be the case on solid ground. 
In wrenching away the supports the 
current had thrown one rail considerably 
higher than the other, and this to the 
eye of any one but a North Carolina 
railway engineer would have seemed to 
render impossible the passage over it of 
so light a thing as a dump-car, even if 
the connecting rail-clamps would have 
supported the weight. 
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Loaded upon the flats were several 
dump-cars, and numerous bales of hay 
and bags of corn and bacon, evidently 
intended tor the gangs of convicts I had 
seen farther down the river, and who 
were short of rations, as I had learned 
from the convict Jack. Though oper- 
ating in a fine farming-region, the railroad 
contractors could obtain no supplies from 
the country-people, who raised nothing 
for man or beast beyond what was need- 
ed for their own wants, and those were 
scanty enough, judging from the con- 
dition of the few horses and cattle I had 
seen, which appeared to have been fed 
on barrel-hoops and cultivated solely fo 
their hides. : 

The presence of the dump-cars and 
the bags of corn and bacon clearly indi- 
cated that the railway-conductor intend- 
ed to attempt the sending over of sup- 
plies upon those unsteadfast, rails, held 
together thirty feet above sudden death 
by only a few brittle iron couplings. I 
spoke of this to the mail-rider, saying, 
“Can they mean to attempt the cross- 
ing ?” 

“T reckon they does,” he answered, 
“fur the fools hain’t all dead yit. I'd 
a durned sight ruther tuck my chance 
ag’in a-crossin’ the Ivy.” 

Soon I saw a man dressed in blue— 
evidently the conductor or engineer of 
the train—go out upon the trestle, step- 
ping firmly from one cross-tie to another 
till he got to the middle of the river, 
four or five hundred feet from the shore 
and directly above the most furious part 
of the torrent, which here was rushing 
along over huge, half-#titiken rocks at a 
speed, as it seemed, of not less than 


.twenty miles an hour. 


At this point about every other cross- 
tie had fallen away, so that the man 
was forced to take alternate steps upon 
the ties and the string-piece ; and I no- 
ticed that he now with every tie he 
stepped upon gave a spring, coming 
down upon it with his full weight, as if 
he would test the strength of its fast- 
enings. I held my breath, expecting 
every moment ta see him go down into 
the torrent below; and soon he did fall, 
—a tie suddenly giving way under him 
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and he going down, but with wonderful 
presence of mind catching upon the iron 
rail, and there hanging, suspended ; by 
only his arms, over the foaming caldron 
below. Thus he hung for a moment, as 
if to collect his strength, and then with 
a sudden spring threw one leg over the 
rail and drew himself up on the string- 
iece. 

“Talk of acrobats,” I said to the 
mail-rider ; “ that fellow would take the 
medal anywhere.” 

“Talk uv what ?” he asked. 

“ Rope-dancers,—circus-men. I never 
saw any ‘lofty tumbling’ equal to 
that.” 

“Waal, hit war raather lofty tum- 
blin’ ; but thet feller are a durned fool 
all the same.’ 

I repeated this remark to that con- 
ductor when I met him on the following 
night at Alexander’s, and his reply was, 
“T knew what I was about. e men 
had to be provisioned, and it was neces- 
sary to take some risk; but, if you no- 
ticed, I kept close to the rail, and when- 
ever I tested a tie I was ready to spring 
at the first sign of its giving way.” . 

Meanwhile, the mail-rider had hauled 
the dug-out high up on the bank, chained 
it to a tree, and was now ready to set 
out on his return over the Ivy, which 
he said he could cross farther up the 
ravine, where the stream was narrow 
and spanned by a fallen tree. He had 
refused to accept any recompense for 
the very essential service he had ren- 
dered me; but now, when I again urged 
him, he said, “ Ef it wud make ye ary 
easier in yer mind, mister, I wouldn't 
refuse that quar pipe ye has in yer breast- 
pocket.” 


It wasa “corn-cob” of some patent de- 


scription, and its cost had been precisely 
a dime. 
tain-country, and the working-class has 
never been known to strike for higher 
wages. 

As the maii-rider was about to take 
his departure, two new-comers appeared 
on the scene. ‘They were a man and a 
woman coming down the road, and, as 
they were fair representatives of the 
country-people of this region, they are 
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entitled toa few lines of description. 
He was tall and gaunt, and clad in rag- 
ged home-spun, with a full meal-sack 
slung over one shoulder and a short stick 
supporting a bundle over the other. He 
walked with a shuffling, unsteady gait, 
as if fatigued with a long journey and 
unable to keep up. with his more ener- 
getic companion. The woman was about 
as tall as the man, and equally gaunt, 
but she came on with a firm,’ quick 
stride, her limbs going at every step to 
the extreme verge of. a scanty cotton 
skirt that fell a little short of her ankles. 


This garment was of the precise color of 


the road she travelled, and of a piece 
with the limp sun-bonnet she wore upon 
her head. Her feet were encased in a 
pair of stout brogans, which, with her 
naked ankles, were so thickly encrusted 
with mud that nothing short of a ‘small 
deluge would restore them to their ori- 
ginal condition. She carried a sack 
under her arm, while from a cord 
wound about her neck was suspended 
in front of her and striking her knees 
at every step a battered coffee-pot. At 
her back, dangling from the other end 
of the cord, was the frying - pan in 
universal use among the “ natives.” 
Kyidently they were on a journey, 
—lodging in hay-ricks or the open alr, 
and with those rude utensils preparing 
their meals by the wayside. 

The woman walked a few paces in 
advance of the man, and as she came 
nearer I noticed that she had well-formed 
features, a. wealth of light-brown hair, 
and. eyes dark, soft, and kindly, but 
with a latent fire that showed she might 
explode on occasion. Still, about her 
mobile lips played a smile which be- 
tokened a genial nature; capable of en- 
joying a joke or a hearty laugh on any 
reasonable provocation. She was about 
thirty years old, the man nearer forty, 
and they were evidently married, or at 
least mated after the fashion of their 
class in this mountain-country. 

I was speculating upon the figure the 

woman would make in a fashionable 
drawing-rocm and whether a few months 
among refined surroundings might not 
transform her into some nearer semblance 
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herself upon a stone by the road- 
side. ‘“I’se tired: we’se come plumb 
from Asheville.” 

“ What ! this morning ?” 

‘“‘Yaas; took a early start. But 
we’se come a bit furder’n thet,— 
from back ter Roothurford, nigh a 


FRENCH BROAD RIVER BELOW SMITH’S BRIDGE, NEAR hundred wile ” 


ASHEVILLE. 


to a civilized being, when, tossing her 
bonnet back from her face and removing 
from her mouth the small stick in use 
among snuff-dippers, she said to me, 
“Kin ye tell me how we kin git over the 
Ivy ?” 

“Yes, madam ; follow my friend here. 
He knows a path that will take you 
across abqut a mile up the mountain.” 

“Thank ye,” she answered, seating 





“ And walked all the way, with 
the mud up to your knees ?”” 

“Yaas; but we doan’t mind thet: 
we hain’t none of yer in-door chickens. 
We're gwine furder yit,—ter see our 
folks over ter Tennessee.” 

‘¢ Well, you'll have a hard time getting 
there; theroadsarein very bad condition.” 

“Qh, we doan’t keer fur the roads: 
hit’s only the runs. We karn’t swim 
’em a-tearin’ like this are.” 
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“Why, can you swim?” 
“In coorse I kin; ary bench-legged 
fyse [short-legged cur] kin do thet.” 

“Well, you'll do to travel in this 
country. Were you born here ?” 

“Yaas; up ter Roothurford ; but 
we'se folks over ter Tennessee.” 

“ And how is the road between here 
and Alexander’s ?” 

“Tol’able; but ye karn’t git over 
hit wuth thet critter. Thar’s a piece 
’bout two miles up—whar the drift has 
washed in—thet wud spile the legs uv 
ary four-futted critter, shore.” 

In the intervals of these remarks she 
had replaced the snuff-stick in her mouth, 
every now and then expectorating as if 
firing at a target. The energy and di- 
rectness of this operation ‘excited my 
astonishment. If any one desires to be 
cured of the tobacco-habit, he has only 
to witness the way the women use the 
weed in this region. 

The mail-rider now remarked that it 
was about time for him to be attending 
to Uncle Sam’s business ; and the woman 
rose, and, chirruping ‘“ Come on” to the 
man, who all this while had stood silent 
and at a respectful distance, she fol- 
lowed the mail-rider up the mountain. 
The last I saw of her she was climbing 
the steep path with a firm, manly stride, 
while her lazy, loose-jointed husband 
with a slow and faltering step was bring- 
ing up the rear. 

I now mounted the colt and pursued 
my way along the river; but it soon be- 
came apparent to me ‘that a singular 
change had come over Sam. He no 
longer went on by fits and starts, now 
fast, now slow, and veering from side to 
side of the road as a wayward fancy 
took him, but straight ahead, and with 
a steady jog that would have done 
credit to a broken-down stage-horse. 
He had either been born again or 
changed into another pony. His late 
immersion in the Ivy may have sobered 
his mind, or the thought of home have 
come to him to spur his progress. At 
any rate, he refused all conversation 
with me, ‘and jogged along steady as a 
church-clock and demure as any deacon. 
I was revolving in my mind how to 
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get him over the drift-wood, when, at a 
sharp curve in the road, we came sud- 
denly upon it. It was a serious ob- 
struction. The river here made an 
abrupt bend, and the flood had piled up 
in the roadway a tangled mass of estray 
logs, uprooted trees, and branchy under- 
growth, to a height of full ten feet, and 
all so densely packed that I could de- 
tect no opening through which I could 
safely get the pony. Leading him along 
the margin of the river was impossible, 
for the water was too deep to ford, and 
the current was so swift it would have 
swept him away in a moment. It looked 
as if the woman was right: that tangled 
mass of débris would certainly “ spile 
the legs uv ary four-futted critter.” 
But I dismounted and climbed upon the 
drift-wood to reconnoitre. 

Lying diagonally across the road was 
a huge poplar, at least eighty feet long 
and at the butt five feet in diameter. 
About thirty feet of the lower part of 
its trunk had been hollowed out with an 
axe for the evident purpose of making 
a “dug-out.” IfI could get Sam upon- 
that tree there would be no difficulty in 
leading him across, for he was in the 
mood of mind that would render it pos- 
sible. All that was needed was a few 
planks to form a bridge by which to get 
him upon the poplar; and there they 
were, right under my feet, drifted down 
from some up-country saw-mill. I lost 
no time in placing the planks against 
the fallen tree, and then Sam crossed 
upon it, thus justifying what had been 
told me of the tight-rope performances 
of the Buncombe County pony. 

I was now in the midst of surprisingly 
grand and beautiful scenery. The nar- 
row road—in many places blasted from 
the rocks along the water’s edge—fol- 
dowed the windings of the river, and 
where it made some wide sweep we 
came often upon a scene absolutely be- 
yond description, the broad river now. 
foaming around huge rocks, now whirl- 
ing in some boiling pool, now tumbling 
in white cascades over a sunken ledge, 
and now again flowing on, wide and 
deep and placid, as if it had never 
known an angry mood in its whole 
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career. And over it all were the high, 


enclosing mountains, their wooded slopes | 


and bare granite cliffs towering up hun- 
dreds of feet and often toppling over 
the very roadway. 


The day was clear, the weather had — 


moderated greatly, and Sam and I 
jogged lazily on, enjoying the sunshine, 
with no incident worthy of note, until 
we came to the house of his owner. 
The kindly gentleman was willing I 
should ride his colt on to Alexander’s, 
but I soon found I must also get the 
consent of his coltship. However, this 
I did with the bribe of a few ears of 
corn, with which I lured him up the 
highway till I got him to a safe dis- 
tance. Then I mounted him again, and 
had no further trouble with the way- 
ward fellow. 

For several miles the mountains had 
been running down into hills, and we 
now came into a broken country, where 
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every slope with a southern exposure | 
was cultivated in tobacco. But I saw 
but one dwelling, and that was in a 
broad field, from every acre of which 
I was told its owner cleared a yearly 
profit of a hundred dollars; and yet lis 
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house, about twelve feet square, would 
have been thought by any Northern 
farmer unfit for the stabling of his 
cattle. These people have no concep- 
tion of order, or neatness, or comfort. 
Looking at the way in which they live, 
one is not surprised at the reckless dis- 
regard of life, or at a loss for the an- 
swer they would give to Mallock’s 
question, “ Is life worth living ?” 

A little farther on I came upon an- 
other shanty, also about twelve feet 
square, and with no visible opening ex- 
cept a door-way, and,near it was a barber’s 
shop. This last was roofed with the 
sky and had neither doors nor windows. 
I could see the whole. interior, but dis- 
covered nothing in the way of furniture 
except an operating-chair, and that was 
a hen-coop. Seated upon this was a 
ragged ‘‘ native,” 


forlornness, and kneeling on the ground 
beside him, in his shirt-sleeves, was an- 
other “ native,” —the artist in hair,—who 
had trimmed the other’s locks in a hori- 
zontal “ bang,” and was in the act of 
combing them straight down in the 


latest mountain-fashion. ‘ What is the 
price for trimming hair in this shop?” 
I asked the artist, as I rode by. 

‘“‘ A dime,” answered the artist, with- 
out looking up or altering his position. 
“ An’ we ax fools only half price. Will 
you hev yours done?” - 

Without further incident we reached 
Alexander’s, and then Sam and I part- 
ed, never, I fear, to meet again. Of his 
subsequent career I know nothing; but 
I feel assured that, if a proper account 
is kept of the deeds of ponies, his 
service to me on that day will be placed 
to his credit and be allowed to balance 
no small array of misdoings. 

Alexander’s has been a summer resort 
for more than fifty years, and it was a 
comfortable place to arrive at after my 
experience during the preceding two 
days. Still, I must get on, and my first 
. inquiry was for a conveyance to Ashe- 
ville. None could be had,—neither 
horse nor mule,—and I was forced to 
wait the return of the construction- 
train, which I was told would come 
back from the Ivy and go up the road 
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on the morrow. To while away the 
intervening time I made acquaintance 
with my fellow-guests at the comfortable 
hostelry. 

One was a cultivated gentleman from 
South Carolina, who had served in the 
Confederate army and still carried a 
Federal bullet in his body ; and another 
—not so cultivated, but more of a 
“ character”’—had also served in the 
Confederate ranks, and, according to his 
own account, had been engaged in nearly 
all the important battles of the war. 
He was a broad-shouldered fellow, who, 
starting in life when he was twelve 
years of age, had worked thirteen years in 
a saw-mill, fought eighteen years in the 
Southern army, and was now serving on 
his eleventh year as an engineer for the 
Western North Carolina Railroad. And 
still, by his own admission, he was only 
thirty-five years of age! He had an 
open, honest face, a frank though some- 
what swashbuckler manner, and a talent 
at composing history which, should he 
but dip his thoughts in ink and be able 
to obtain a publisher, would secure to 
him fame and perhaps immortality. I 
did not learn his nationality.. On dif- 
ferent occasions and in various localities 
he had, I was told, claimed to be of both 
Northern and Southern birth; but his 
birthplace was in reality unknown, and, 
like that of Homer, is likely to remain 
so, and to go down to the future one of 
the unsolved problems of history. 

As we gathered, after supper, around 
the great roaring wood fire in the sit- 
ting-room of the hotel, I said to these 
gentlemen, “I am a stranger here: be 
good enough to tell me something about 
the people in your section.” 

“Tt is not my section, sir,” answered 
the South Carolinian, “but I can tell 
you something about it. The poet had 
this region in mind when he wrote,— 


Where every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile. 


Nature has done her best here, and man 


has done his worst. The country-people 
are the meanest race of Yankees on the 
earth.”’ 

“Yankees!” I said. “I supposed 
they were confined to the North.” 
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“ Not at all. A Yankee is a thing 
of race, not of latitude. The natives 
about here are low, mean, narrow, dis- 
honest, and those are the traits we 
Southerners ascribe to the Yankees; but 
we have found out of late years that 
we have as many of them at home as 
can be found anywhere. In addition, 
these people have neither morals nor 
religion, and are addicted to vices not to 
be named among gentlemen.” 

“‘ How do you account for this?” 

“They come from wretchedly poor 
stock. The first settlers in these moun- 
tains were either too lazy and too shift- 
less to get a living in a 
civilized community, and so 
were driven back from the 
seaboard, or they were horse- 
thieves and other criminals 
who had fled from justice 
and could be safe only hiding 
among these woods. Here 


the two classes herded to- 

gether, and their progeny 

has partaken of the traits "i 

of both, —laziness and ras- °” =; 
cality. They have the shift- 


lessness of the pauper and 

the sharpness and cunning 

of the thief. This railroad 

will improve them, for it will 

take their surplus produce 

to market and bring them 

in contact with the outside 

world. But the ‘cussedness’ 

is in their blood, and noth- 

ing except the grace of God 

can get it out. What they 

need most are teachers and missionaries ; 
and they need them more than the blacks, 
for they are far lower down.” 

“ But this certainly does not apply to 
the whole farming population ?” 

“ To the largest part in this section. 
Of course I speak only generally: there 
are many exceptions.” 

My own impression was that the gen- 
tleman drew too dark a picture of these 
people; but I had then seen them only 
on the great thoroughfares. I subse- 
quently met some of them in their 
homes, and concluded that he had not 
overstated their characteristics. 
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The conversation soon turned upon 
the events of the war, and the-engineer 
gave some of his wonderful experiences, 
in which he displayed remarkable talent 
at fictitious narrative. His railway ex- 
periences partook of the same general 
character ; but one of them will perhaps 
bear repetition. 

“T have,” he said, “come reasonably 
near to sudden death on a railroad a 
number of times, but I think I never 
came any nearer than I did one night 
going down the Blue Ridge. We were 
crossing the Big Fill, beyond Black 
Mountain. You see, the Fill is two 
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hundred and ten feet high, and the 
grade a hundred feet to the mile. The 
night was so dark you couldn’t see your 
hand before you, and it had been rain- 
ing hard all day, so the ground was soft 
and the rails slippery. The train had ' 
got under tremendous headway, when 
right about half-way down the Fill I 
felt the engine jumping the track and 
going over. There were eighty passen- 
gers on the train, and I reckoned one 
life wasn’t worth so many as eighty, so I 
sprang upon the tender and undid the 
coupling; and that saved the train, for 
not one of the cars left the track, but 
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all went on safe down the mountain. 
After uncoupling the tender, quick as 
lightning I sprang back upon the engine, 
and over we went, I holding on for dear 
life.” 

‘“ And the engine waited for you to 
get back before it went over !” remarked 
the South Carolinian. 

“Not a bit of it: it was going over 
ail the time. It was a forty-ton fellow, 
and I tell you it went with arush. I 
don’t think it was more than half a 
second in leaving the track and turning 
completely over, landing on its wheels. 
And so it kept on going over and over 
till it had made three or four revolu- 
tions, and I saw it wouldn’t bring up 
till it got to the bottom of the Fill,— 
two hundred feet and more down,—and 
I knew that amount of somerset would 
be the end of me; for, hold on as well 
as I could, I was bound to be. knocked 
about miscellaneously. So I made up 
my mind to take French leave of that 
engine, and I did. I sprang to one 
side, and let the durned thing go down 
alone. Now, the tender had been un- 
coupled when the engine sprung the 
track, and it was following it at a ge- 
whittiker speed and in a bee-line for the 
place where I had landed. When I saw 
it was bound—” 

“ But I think you said the night was 
so dark you couldn’t see your hand be- 
fore you?” 

“So I did; but I saw that tender; 
and so would you see it, I reckon,—a 
thing about as big as a meeting-house 
tumbling down upon you,—if the night 
had been darker than the nethermost 
pit. But, as I was saying, I saw the 
tender coming, and I threw myself’ flat, 
face downward, at full length upon that 


fresh earth, soft as corn-mush, for it. 


was just wet with the rain; and the 
tender went right over me and buried 
me in the mud out of sight, but didn’t 
do me a dollar’s worth of damage. 
However, I was two hours in prying 








myself out, and when I did and climbed 
up to the track, there was enough North 
Carolina soil on my clothes to fill a 
quarter section a foot deep. I walked 
on to Henry Station,—six miles over 
the highest trestles in this country,— 
and there was the train standing at 
the station. Nota soul of them. knew 
what had become of me or the engine, 
but they all reckoned we’d gone on to 
Marion to spend Sunday with the wife 
and children.” 

“Well, my friend,” said the South 
Carolinian, ‘“‘ how much of that story do 
you expect us to believe ?” 

“ Just as much as you like; but here’s 
a bit. of corroborative evidence you'll 
find it hard to doubt.” Saying this, he 
handed to us a very fine gold watch, on 
which was an inscription showing that 
it had been presented to him by the 
Western North Carolina Railroad Com- 
pany for saving the lives of eighty pas- 
sengers and the train of cars above 
mentioned. 

It was a fact: he saved the train, and 
risked his life in doing it. But this 
fact as he related it—embellished and 
exaggerated in his peculiar fashion— 
became fiction and lost all credibility. 
He was a typical character,—a strange 
compound of brag, exaggeration, and 
downright lying, with energy, honesty, 
and genuine bravery. The traveller 
who has his eyes about him will find 
many of his class at the South. 

At eight o’clock on the following 
night I took the construction-train for 
Asheville. A thick bed of earth had 
been spread on the floor of one of the 
flat-cars and a rousing pine fire built 
upon it, round which the two gentle- 
men I have mentioned and I seated our- 
selves on tin canisters,—emptied of the 
“giant powder” used in blasting the 
track,—and, though the night was cold, 
rode on to our destination with toler- 
able comfort. 

EpMUND KIRKE. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
FUORI IL VERDE. 
pee ineeting of husband and wife 
was not expansive. Madama drove 
to the railway-station accompanied by 
her cousin, preferring to have their first 
‘greetings over in public. It was a relief 
to both in more ways than one, for the 
duke disliked Count Fantini with great 
cordiality, and, besides, his first glance 
in his wife’s face showed him that she 
had not forgiven him and never would. 

“Tf it hadn’t been so late, the boys 
would have come down,” were her first 
words, and she gave him the tips of 
her fingers and a bright artificial smile. 
“You recollect Cousin Clemente.” 

Cousin Clemente’s salutation was ob- 
sequious, and he insisted on taking the 
front seat in spite of his host’s peremp- 
tory protest. D’Rubiera, who had but 
little patience with excessive compli- 
ments, finally sank into the place by 
his wife’s side, with a somewhat careless 
‘ As you please.” 

The duchess calmly observed this 
little scene. : 

“Clemente is a fool!” she thought. 
“Tf he keeps on in that-style the duke 
will swear at him some day. But the 
provincial nobility always overdo cere- 
mony.” She recollected some mortify- 
ing experiences of her younger days, 
when she had been of the provincial 
nobility and had received more than one 
snub for her annoying insistence. 

The usual questions of acquaintances 
who meet after a separation occupied 
the drive to the villa. Then the boys 
afforded a diversion. 
time to dress for dinner. 

Before dinner the duke and duchess 
were alone together for a few minutes. 
Their dressing-rooms were at opposite 
sides of a corridor that ended in a win- 
dow and balcony, and in this balcony 
the duke sometimes waited for his wife, 
whose toilet occupied a much longer time 
than his. 


And then it was’ 





“ Do you know of anything for Cle- 
mente?” she asked eagerly, the moment 
she saw him. 

“Tf he would like a place in a bank 
he can have one in Rome,” D’Rubiera 
said. “If he and Paula have a mind 
to take my house in Florence and let 
rooms to lodgers, they can make 
enough to live on, I suppose.. The 
rooms are always full in the winter, and 
the position is good. The lease is al- 
most out, and I delayed renewing it till 
I should know if he would like it.” 

“T don’t think either of them suita- 
ble,” the duchess exclaimed pettishly. 
“Clemente needs something which will 
give him a position.” 

D’Rubiera began slowly to pull his 
moustache. ‘“ Perhaps 1 might step 
out and give him my position,” he re- 
marked, with a certain slowness of 
speech which with him was a sign of 
displeasure. d 

His wife took warning. 

“‘T did so hope for some diplomatic 
appointment,” she said, with a sigh. 
“That is always distinguished, and one 
needn’t know much.” She paused a 
moment, then added, with an assump- 
tion of having only just recollected’the 
fact, “But Paula is provided for. I 
forgot to tell you that she has gone to 
the castle to take Nina Campana’s place 
with the Signorina Coronari.” 

D’Rubiera’s eyes flew wide open. 
“How did she get there?” he ex- 
claimed. 

The duchess at once assumed the 
slow, cool way which her husband had 
lost. “The simplest thing in the 
world,” she said. “The Campana found 
a better place, and just in the nick of 
time I recommended Paula. The two 
are delighted with each other.” 

The duke looked down with a slight 
frown on his face. The, two might be 
delighted with each other, but he did 
not believe it any more from his wife’s 
saying so. Moreover, he did not like 
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her interfering with matters at the 
castle. She would always have a selfish 
motive in doing so. He tried to recol- 
lect what sort of person Paula: was. 
He had not seen her since he was a 
young lieutenant, and he remembered 
her as having a cold in her head, a nose 
slightly red, and a yellow ribbon at her 
throat. He recollected having thought 
at the time that the ribbon harmonized 
better with the wearer’s hair than with 
her nose, the hair being black. He 
could not help feeling that a red-noscd 
woman was not a suitable companion for 
Aurora Coronari. 

The duchess had watched his face. 

“ And not only they,” she resumed, 
with an insinuating smile, “ but appar- 
ently Clemente and Aurora are very 
good friends.” 

“Qh, of course!” said D’Rubiera, 
with a faint sneer, and began: pulling 
his moustache again. 

His ambiguous reply meant many 
things. It meant, Oh, yes! you will of 
course say something ill-natured. Oh, 
yes! you think I am going to believe 
that my beautiful poetess is taken by a 
fellow like that! Oh, yes! you can’t 
see a man and woman speak together 
three times without imagining some- 
thing of that sort! 

The duchess understood very nearly 
what he meant, and gave her head a 
toss. ‘I think we'd better go down,” 
she said, and flung away from him, 
going in advance for a few steps. Then, 
recollecting her prudence, she stopped 
and took the arm he offered her. 

“T’m almost afraid to mention your 
chances to Clemente,” she murmured, as 
they went down the stairs, “ but I will 
after dinner. He thinks, by the way, 
that he might get an heiress.” 

“He has got damned little to offer 
her for her money,” returned D’Rubiera 
contemptuously. 

The duchess laughed. She always 
laughed when her husband uttered a 
profane word, except when it was ad- 
dressed to herself. 

They were at the drawing-room door, 
and Count Fantini was standing, tall 
and elegant, at the opposite side of the 
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room, ‘with a sunny-colored screen 
throwing out his black figure and a 
spray of jasmine with a single white 
star of a flower in his button-hole. 

The count gave his cousin a swift — 
interrogative glance, and she replied by 
raising her eyebrows and pressing her 
lips together an instant. He dropped 
his eyes, and they went in to dinner. 
There was not, certainly, any very bril- 
liant opening for him, if there were any 
opening at all. 

‘“‘T don’t believe the duke has tried,” | 
he thought angrily. “He is too conse- 
quential to ask a favor for a poor rela- 
tion.” 

D’Rubiera gave him an opportunity 
to find out when they returned to the 
drawing-room, by proposing to go up to 
the castle. 

‘“*T don’t suppose that you care to go, 
Laura,” he said. 

“ Qh, dear, no!” she answered. “Go, 
if you like. I will have a game of chess 
with Clemente.” . 

The duke went out through the gar- 
den, ordering Michele to follow him 
with a lantern. He loitered along be- 
tween the dimly-seen flower-beds and 
under the dewy branches till he saw 
the glimmer of the coming light, then 
strode on toward the rocks. 

The night was heavy with clouds, and 
not a breath of air was stirring. The 
perfume of the garden was oppressive, 
seeming to be imprisoned in that space 
by the dark curtain that hung so close 
above. In the silence there was some- 
thing aimost startling in the sound of a 
human step. 

‘Show me up the rocks, and leave 
the lantern on the upper step,” the 
duke said. “I will go and return 
alone.” 

. “Tf it should rain, shall I come for 
you, signor colonello?” Michele asked. 

“ Tt will not rain,” his master replied 
briefly. 

Not another word was spoken. They 
reached the last step of the stair, the 
servant set his lantern down and turned 
back, and the duke stood there on the 
level with the castle before him. 

All the side next the villa was dark, 
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except one window, which glowed faintly 
with an almost imperceptible illumina- 
tion. It was the window of the room 
which he had occupied there six years 
before. He stood almost afraid to go 
on. His imagination had been so busy 
that he. feared the disenchantment 
of a possible reality. Was it possi- 
ble that his acquaintance with Aurora 
Coronari had lasted but one hour, and 
that they had met but twice? His 
whole life seemed to have been pervaded 
by the thought of her, ever present, 
even when not recognized. From the 
moment when he went toward her as 
she clung to the parapet of the broken 
terrace, and saw her look at him with a 
smile full of courage and confidence as 
he called out that he would save her, 
that face had been engraven on his 
memory. He had felt its gentle com- 
pany in his quiet hours, and often 
in more stormy moments it had risen 
before him, persuasive, calming, and 
ever full of confidence,—that confi- 
dence which had touched him more 
than anything else could. He had seen 
so much of doubt and suspicion,—had 
felt so much. 

“Tt is reading her poems which has 
kept her so fresh before my mind,” he 
thought. “I have followed her thoughts, 
known her heart, guessed at all her in- 
ner life. But she cannot have known 
or heard anything of me; and if she 
had, it would be little that could give 
her pleasure or make her wish to see me 
again. She knew of my marriage, and 
she knows that I am in the place of the 
man who was her life-long friend and 
would have been a father to her had he 
lived. That one day, if it has not faded 
quite out of her mind, must be ob- 
scured by what has followed.” 

A feeling of disappointment fell 
coldly upon him. His heart had gone 
out to her and his steps had sought 
her as a long-known and sympathizing 
friend. But when he was about to turn 
and postpone his visit to an hour more 
suited to a ceremonious acquaintance, 
his eyes sought again that faintly-lighted 
window, and almost the last words she 
had spoken to him: came back to his 
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mind: “I have lighted a lamp for you 
before the crucifix and the Madonna, 
and it will never go out.” 

-Was it the lamp of her promise burn- 
ing there now, faithful after so many 
silent years? It would be like her. 

With a warm flush on his face, D’Ru- 
biera hastened on his way, sure of a 
welcome. 

Approaching the castle, he saw that 
there was a light in the court-yard. He 
had seen the flush of it on the dark 
front as he came up the rocks. In fact, 
the servants, after having given. the 
ladies their dinner and seen them settled 
for the evening, were having their own 
supper in the open air. Gian, Giovanna, 
and Martina were seated there with a 
fourth who had come in on some er- 
rand. There was almost always a fourth 
at the servants’ table in the castle,— 
some pensioner of Giovanna, with whom 
she took the liberty to make an appoint- 
ment at meal-time. ‘ What is enough 
for three is enough for four,” she said. 

Two oil-lamps burned at opposite cor- 
ners of the table, two burners of each 
lighted. Gian had lighted the three 
burners of one and set it in the middle 
of the table, whereupon his wife had 
flown, screaming, to extinguish one. 
“The idea of lighting three wicks!” she 
said, shaking her fist in his face. “‘Some- 
thing terrible is sure to happen.” 

“Poh!” returned Gian, trying to 
laugh, but not at all pleased with him- 
self for having forgotten the evil omen. 
“ And what have you done now?” he 
added, in a sort of triumph. For Gio- 
vanna, in her sudden assault on the 
lamp, had added another :to the pre- 
cursors of misfortune by spilling a little 
of the oil. 

She drew back, clasped her hands, and 
began to recite an Ave Maria. 

Martina was equal to the occasion. 
She sprinkled salt on the oil, thus 
homeopathically curing one evil with 
another, lighted the two lamps, and 
restored order, if not entire peace of 
mind, to the company. -The boiled meat 
of the ladies’ soup, with a salad, was 
set on the table, a flask of wine which 
the servants themselves had contributed 
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to buy,—their mistress not furnishing 
bread or wine,—and a heaped-up dish 
of fave,—those large beans which in 
Italy are eaten fresh from the vines, as 
a fruit. 

When the duke appeared, there was a 
red blotch of a face at each of the four 
sides of the table, and strange, fantastic 
shadows lurking behind them, the dark 
front of the castle wore a faint blush 
in a shamefaced way, like a dark face 
which .does not like to be seen smiling, 
and two figures dimly seen in the bal- 
cony leaned to look down into the court. 
Aurora and the Signora Paula were look- 
ing down at the servants’ supper. 

“Who is that?” exclaimed Aurora 
breathlessly, knowing instantly who her 
visitor must be before the hasty rising 
and reverence of the servants discov- 
ered his identity. 

He glanced up at the balcony, took 
off his hat, and a moment later entered 
the drawing-room. 

Both were too well trained and too 
delicate to make a scene possible; but 
Aurora’s breath fluttered a little through 
her smiling welcome, and the duke’s face 
was slightly flushed as he met her. 

“T hope that the contessina has not 
quite forgotten me,” he said. 

“Oh, no,” she replied, with emphasis. 
“ And you have not forgotten the Signora 
Paula.” 

He saluted his wife’s cousin. To his 
relief, he found her a pleasant-looking 
woman. <A few weeks of happiness and 
security had smoothed ten years out of 
her face. Her nose was no longer red, 
and the yellow ribbon which she certain- 
ly did wear was exceedingly becoming to 
her. 

He turned again to Aurora, and found 
her smilingly contemplating him. 
miss your uniform, duke,” she said. 

Oh, the sweet, soft voice again ! 

“So do I,” he responded promptly. 
“T haven’t been theroughly contented 
since I left it off.” 

“You would prefer being a soldier,” 
she asserted rather than asked, giving 


him a look of unconscious approbation. 
“ Tnfinitely.” 
“The uniform does not make the 
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soldier, any more than the habit makes 
the monk,” Aurora said. ‘ And there- 
fore the loss of the uniform cannot un- 
make the character. Still, one likes to 
be suitably dressed, I suppose.” 

They talked of the duke’s late wan- 
derings, of Aurora’s visit to Spain, of 
the Signora Paula’s fortunes and mis- 
fortunes and her present perfect con- 
tentment with her lot; and all the time 
D’Rubiera was longing to utter three 
words that seemed to have thrust them- 
selves between his lips to dispute the 
passage of any other phrase which might 
present itself: “ Fuort i verde.” He 
could scarcely keep it back; yet he felt 
that it should not be said. He kept the 
bit of green olive that he had divided 
with her wrapped in a copy of her first 
printed poem, the one her mother had 
sent him shortly after he married. He 
had kept it as a precious memento, . 
though he had not always worn it, as 
lovers use. Had she kept his? As 
he talked with her and the old charm 
wove itself anew about him, he said to 
himself that if he had but thought to 
take the green he would have ventured 
on the challenge. 

“The contessina improvised a song 
for me that was enough to inspire any 
soldier,” he said, turning to his cousin. 
“She said that it was her first impro- 
visation; and I have always been very 
proud to have been the one who per- 
suaded her to sing.” 

“T do not improvise any more,” she 
said; ‘“‘I study. Improvisation is, after 
all, chiefly excitement and dexterity. 
Of course circumstances sometimes wake 
suddenly one’s best thoughts; but, un- 
fortunately, such circumstances are not 
common.” 

“The contessina also divided an olive- 
twig with me, alla fiorentina,” he went 
on, with a sudden deeper flushing of his 
face, addressing the Signora Paula. Then 
to Aurora, “I have my twig yet, laid 
away with your first poem, like a relic 
of a saint. I put it away on my wed- 
ding-day.” 

She smiled slightly, thoughtfully, and, 
drawing a gold locket from her belt, 
opened one side and showed him her 
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mother’s miniature, then the other and 
held up before him a bit of olive, only 
three leaves, with a slender ringlet of 
black hair woven around the stem. 

“Tt is mamma’s hair,” she said, and 
sat contemplating it an instant with a 
sad intentness, then closed the locket, 
and, looking up into his face with a tear- 
ful brightness, seemed to shake off her 
cloud. 

“ Fuori il verde, o castellan di Brogho,” 
she half said, half sang, with a merry 
laugh in her voice. 

D’Rubiera was speechless. He could 
only gaze at her, enchanted and con- 
founded at the same time. He was 
accustomed to women who, wishing to 
invite his attentions, would have given 
him a single steady, momentary glance, 
then quickly veiled their eyes; and such 
a woman would have looked upon this 
girl, who so frankly showed a token kept 
for years, as one of the boldest and most 
imprudent of her sex. He was a man 
of the world,—more yet, he was the 
husband of a low-minded woman,—and 
for a moment he could not but feel sur- 
prised and confused. Then the clouds 
cleared away from his mind, and he saw 
Aurora as she was,—a girl of another 
sphere, of another habit of thought and 
feeling, and totally unacquainted with 
the mental and moral world in which such 
women as his wife lived. She remem- 
bered him with gratitude and interest, 
and saw no reason to conceal that she 
did so. She had promised to keep his 
token, and she showed him that she had 
kept it. But in what a manner had she 
kept it!—intertwined with the token 
of a dead love to be met again only in 
heaven, the sacred love of a moiher ! 

He felt ashamed of his momentary 
surprise and delight. What reason had 
he for human delight in a remembrance 
so solemn and so distant ? 

He made haste to speak of indifferent 
matters. 

“They told me that you had gone 
away with Mrs. Lindsay when first I 
came here,” he said. “Of course I 
proposed to visit you without delay. 
T have not seen Mrs. Lindsay for a long 
time. Is she still in Spain ?” 
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Aurora felt some surprise. Mrs. 
Lindsay’s letter to him had told him of 
her movements and begged a reply. 

“She accompanied me to Cannes, and 
remained there after I had found some 
one to come to Rome with me.” She 
looked at him, hesitated, then said, with 
a slight embarrassment, which he noticed 
and recollected afterward, “I thought 
that you might know where she is. I 
have not heard from her for some 
time.” 

‘“‘ Why should I know where she is?” 
thought the duke, and was about to 
make some remark to that effect, when 
Gian entered with the evening mail. 

Aurora made him a brief sign to lay 
it on the table, but her visitor inter- 
posed. “Pray examine your letters, 
contessina,” he said. ‘I know how in- 
teresting the post may be, and that it 
should not be kept waiting. I will talk 
with Paula of La Cala.” 

Bowing slightly her thanks and ex- 
cuses, Aurora went to look over what 
the mail had brought her. “Speak of 
angels and you will hear the rustling of 
their wings,’ she said brightly. ‘“ Here 
is a letter from Mrs. Lindsay at last.” 

She glanced it over, coloring slightly. 
It was very short : 


“My DEAR AvuRoRA,—I am very 
anxious to hear from you and know 
how your affairs have turned out. Not 
a word have I received in answer to my 
letter to the duke. It is very uncivil. 
I particularly requested him to reply. 
Try to find out if he has received the 
letter, and where he is. Fra Antonio 
ought to know.” 


“Shall I ask him now?” thought 
Aurora, and concluded that she could 


not. He must surely have received the 
letter, for he had acted upon it. It 
could have been nothing but his influ- 
ence which had made the duchess changé 
her plans so suddenly and never even 
mention them again. Perhaps he was 
ashamed of what had happened, and 
preferred to offend Mrs. Lindsay to 
writing anything which might reflect on 
his wife’s conduct. 
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D’Rubiera, perceiving that she had 
become somewhat thoughtful after hav- 
ing read her letter, took leave soon 
after. ; 

“T like this room,” he said, pausing 
a moment before going out, and glancing 
about. ‘I remembered it after the first 
time I came to Sassovivo as one of the 
pleasantest rooms I ever was in. What 
is the charm ?” 

“Tt is well proportioned and large, 
but not too large,” Aurora said. “It 
is sober-colored, yet cheerful with a few 
touches of brighter color, and it is full 
of sunshine by day. It has all sorts of 
comfortable chairs, and the tables are 
where they are needed. I have not 
changed or moved a thing, it seemed 
to be so much better done than I could 
do it.” 

“There is all that,’ D’Rubiera said, 
still lingering ; “ but that is not all. Per- 
haps association has something to do 
with it.” 

“So much!” Aurora replied quickly. 
“T believe that the fact of this always 
having been a happy and peaceful home 
has left its impression.” 

Her visitor sighed faintly and turned 
away. 


CHAPTER XV. . 
AN INTRIGUCCIO. 


Lert alone with the chess-table be- 
tween them, the duchess and her cousin 
did not place the men even. 

“‘ Well ?” said the gentleman eagerly. 

“ Nothing that suits,” the lady replied. 
“ But before talking that matter over I 
wish to speak of others. In the first 

lace, you mustn’t insist on compliments 
with D’Rubiera. If he requests you to 
drink all the wine up or smoke all the 
cigars, leaving him nothing, I advise you 
to say ‘ Thanks’ and do literally as you 
are bid.” 

“T like to be a gentleman,” the count 
said stiffly. 

“ But the duke doesn’t think it 7s 
gentlemanly to refuse any courtesy from 
your host or hostess, or to make a great 
many compliments anyway.” The duch- 
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ess was herself somewhat dignified for 
the moment. She chose her cousin to 
remember that her husband’s rank and 
authority were superior to his own. 

“T suppose he learned his etiquette in 
the army,” sneered the Signor Clemente 
bitterly. 

“The duke is a perfectly courteous 
man,” his cousin exclaimed. ‘I never 
knew one better bred.” 

The count stared at her. 
model wife !” he muttered. 

“ And now we will speak of the other 
business,” she went on, refusing to no- 
tice his comment. “If you wish to be 
shut up seven hours a day in a bank, 
you can. I suppose you would have to 
write. Perhaps you might have to 
count out money to people all day long. 
How would you like it ?” 

For some reason to the lady unknown, 
her companion’s pale face reddened deep- 
ly as he made a hasty negation: “That 
would not do at all.” 

Though she herself did not think it 
would do, it seemed to her that he should 
not have declined it so decisively. 
“After all, he is a beggar,”, she 
thought. 

But the count’s rejection was neither 
from pride nor ingratitude. He sud- 
denly recollected a certain gold napoleon 
which he had not been able to give to 
its owner, and the conviction flashed 
through his mind that if he should be 
in a bank he not only would be irresist- 
ibly tempted to steal money, but would 
inevitably be caught. He really didn’t 
want to steal if he could help it. “It 
makes one feel so confoundedly uncom- 
fortable,” he thought. 

“Then how would you like to take 
the Florence house and live on your 
lodgers ?”” the duchess asked, with a 
slightly mocking smile. 

To her surprise, he did not agree with 
her that this was worse than the other. 
In fact, the prospect of having a house 
which he was not likely to be forced to 
pay for or turned out of because he 
couldn’t was rather a pleasant one. Be- 
sides, there would be absolutely nothing 
to do. You sit down and smoke and 
read the papers, and a lot of those fasci- 
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nating forestiert, who are like a perpetual 
stream of gold running through the land, 
come and take all the rooms you do not 
want, and pay you twice as much as you 
would yourself pay for the same. And, 
then, who knew but the heiress might 
come among them ? 

It was decided to consider this project 
if nothing better offered. 

“ And now for a little intriguccio,” 
the duchess said, drawing nearer to her 
cousin and reassuming the confidential 
manner she had formerly used with him. 
“When the duke comes back from the 
castle, you must slip out and go there 
yourself.” 

“It will be too late,” he replied in 
surprise. ‘They go to bed when the 
birds go to roost. Why, I don’t believe 
that there is a light in the house after 
ten o'clock, or a quarter-past.” 

She nodded her head up and down. 
“You are supposed to go there,” she 
said significantly. ‘“ You will say nei- 
ther yes nor no. Have an appearance 
of going there.” 

“ Capisco !” muttered her cousin. 

“You are supposed to go there fre- 


quently,” the duchess continued. “ You 
go rather privately. In going, you glance 
about to see if you are observed ; but you 
are not to be aware of a spy, even if you 


should see one. You will change the 
hour of your usual visit, or you will go 
twice. If you go but once, it will not 
be at your usual hour, toward evening, 
but just after breakfast,—say at half-past 
one; not later.” 

‘‘But at half-past one everybody is 
sleeping, or making believe to sleep,” 
objected the count. 

‘Precisely. And for that reason it 
is a very good hour to make a visit un- 
observed.” 

The count looked intently at his cou- 
sin. Unprincipled as he was, he felt a 
momentary disgust at her. It was clear 
to him that he was to aid in destroying 
Aurora’s reputation, and he had no de- 
sire to do so. He admired the girl, and 
if she had been rich he would have loved 
her, as well as he could love. It needed 
that halo of gold to arouse his cold heart 
to enthusiasm. He had decidedly no 
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wish to injure her, he said to himself, 
and he would do as little as possible. 
Of course he must: not offend Laura by 
refusing absolutely. : 

“‘ What is to be. gained by my losing 
my afternoon nap with these fooleries ?” 
he asked coldly. 

“This is to be gained,” she replied, 
—‘ you will prevent my husband paying 
his court to the girl. Depend upon it, 
she will not hold him at arm’s length as 
she has you. Do you think that I have 
not seen it? She dislikes you. Her in- 
fluence will be against youand me. The 
duke thinks her a divine oracle, and will 
do everything she suggests.” 

The count’s flexible brows began to 
draw themselves together and his mouth 
to grow thinner in its lines. 

“She would have to go away,” the 
duchess resumed. “ At the first whis- 
per, at the first sign of coldness from 
D’Rubiera, she would go,—she is just 
one of those to go at an hour's notice, 
—and she will leave Paula behind. The 
castle will then be yours.” 

The count remained silent. 

“Or, on the other hand,” resumed his 
cousin, watching his face as she spoke, 
“it might be that, finding she had no 
other refuge and that the duke is lost to 
her, she would accept your friendship 
on the condition of being rehabilitated. 
You might live in the castle the same, 
and the moment the story became true 
we would all swear that it was false.” 

An evil smile flickered around the 
connt’s lips. 

“So you are to be very careful not 
to compromise her now,” continued the 
lady, seeing that her point was gained. 
“Tt must be just enough and no more. 
Excess spoils everything. All that is 
wanted is a whisper and that the duke 
should see something.” 

“What can he see ?” asked the count 
eagerly. ‘“ He will think that I go to 
see Paula. And anybody in the castle 
can say that I never see Aurora alone.” 

The duchess gave a light, scornful 
laugh. “Leave all to me,” she said. 
“You men are so stupid !”” 

“Well, explain,” he said impatiently. 

“You are to-watch for a signal from 
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the balcony window of the castle,” his 
cousin said, lowering her voice and 
glancing about. ‘A handkerchief’ will 
be waved there. When you see it, you 
are to go up and enter the Gola. Keep 
yourself a little out of sight till Giovan- 
na comes to beckon you in. Then trust 
all to her.” 

Again a sense of disgust and recoil 
came over the listener. A faint and 
fleeting vision of the infamy of this plot 
started up before his mind. Aurora, 
gentle, innocent, and kind, betrayed by 
the servants whom she treated with such 
a sweet and generous indulgence and 
who could not pretend to have any cause 
for anger against her! It was vile. 
He felt a momentary anger against that 
great, fat Giovanna, who for the mere 
pleasure of intrigue and of finding her- 
self of importance with her superiors 
had sold herself for a song. 

“Have you talked with Giovanna ?” 
he asked. 

‘Goodness, no! Rosina has arranged 
it all. I know nothing about it. Do 
you imagine that I arrange matters of 
that sort with servants? I shouldn’t 
dream of it.” 

“ But Giovanna may betray Rosina in 
the end,” the count urged. “She will 
amuse herself in this way till it pleases 
her to amuse herself in.another. Sup- 
pose that the duke should find out any- 
thing and make her confess. That 
— be a day of judgment with us 
a oh 

“ Everything has been thought of,” 
his cousin said. “ Leave all to me, and 
do as I tell you. To-morrow at one 
o'clock be on guard. And here comes 
the duke now.” 

She had spoken low and hurriedly. 
Suddenly, changing her tone, she cried 
out, “ Checkmate!” and swept together 
the pieces which lay in a heap on the 
board. 

At that instant the duke entered the 
room. 

“‘ Roberto, I have at last checkmated 
Clemente,” she said, with an air of tri- 
umph. “TI only hope that it was not 
on account of his carelessness rather than 
of my superior skill.” 
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“T am sure that it must have been 
your skill,’ her cousin said, rising and 
making her a gallant salutation. “I 
have tried my best, I assure you.” 

The duke made his compliments to 
his wife for her cleverness, and she 
asked him if he had had a pleasant visit. 

“Yes,” he replied briefly. ‘“ And 
Paula told me to say—” he turned in 
the direction where the count had stood 
a moment before, but that gentleman 
had disappeared. 

The duchess laughed merrily. ‘“ You 
have kept him waiting so long,” she 
said. “It could not be expected that 
he should take a ceremonious leave. 
Besides, he may have been afraid of an 
invitation to the smoking-room.” 

“ Waiting for what?” demanded her 
husband. 

“My dear Roberto, you are dull,” 
the lady said, with a superior air. ‘I 
have already told you that, though Ole- 
mente wishes to marry an heiress, he has 
also taken a fancy to Aurora Coronari.” 

“Ts he going to see her to-night?” 
asked the gentleman, with a gentleness 
of manner which surprised his wife. 


She shrugged her shoulders: “Chi 


lo sa? I presume so. He disappears 
about this time every evening and at a 
certain hour every afternoon, and I have 
observed that he takes the way of the 
rocks.” 

“He does not see her!” said D’Ru- 
biera confidently. ‘“ You have no right 
to say that he sees her. It is a slan- 
der.” 

She gave another indifferent shrug : 
“‘T don’t care whether he sees her or 
not. But I know that he goes to the 
castle, and that he does not see Paula.” 

“Do you mean to say,” her husband 
asked, in a voice which began to tremble 
with anger in spite of his efforts to be 
éalm, “‘ that your cousin pays particular 
and compromising attentions to Aurora 
Coronari, who receives them, and that 
he has no intention of proposing mar- 
riage to her?” 

“She does not expect him to marry 
her,” replied the duchess impatiently. 
“ And she has openly declared that she 
has herself no intention of marrying. 
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I charged Paula to tell her that Cle- 
mente would marry a rich girl, whether 
he liked her or not, and that he would 
not marry a girl with a small portion, 
however much he might love her. I 
did not want the girl to be deceived 
nor to deceive herself. She took the 
information quite as a matter of course, 
and said that there were few marriages 
for love, and that that was the reason 
why she would not marry. Besides, she 
prefers her liberty, and holds that a 
poetess, or artist of any kind, should not 
be held by the same laws which govern 
others.” 

‘Tf she said anything like that, she 
meant no harm by it,” the duke said 
calmly. “ By liberty she meant the 
liberty to devote herself entirely to her 
art.. I do not agree with her, but I 
admire her lofty and, according to my 
notion, impossible ideal. But as to Cle- 
mente, be sure that if she knows that 
he will not marry her, then she does not 
receive any attentions from him.” 

“Even Paula commented on their 
friendliness long ago,” the lady struck 
in eagerly. ‘“ And Paula is as blind as 
a beetle.” 

The duke stood silent and frowning. 
“‘ How these women are misrepresenting 
her!’ he thought. “She is civil to the 
fellow, and they make harm out of it. 
What can Ido forher? I must get the 
scamp out of town as soon as possible.” 

‘‘ These romantic poetesses are al- 
ways doing extraordinary things and 
getting themselves talked about,” his 
wife went on airily. ‘They are never 
content to do as other people do. They 
must have all sorts of fantastic ways of 
communicating and waving handker- 
chiefs out of the window, instead of 
giving a simple verbal invitation.” 

. The duke reddened violently. 

“Do you mean to say that Aurora 
Coronari waves her handkerchief out of 
the window for Clemente to go up 
there?” he asked, with a roughness 
which was almost threatening. 

‘Please don’t strike me!” his wife 
said, with dignity. 

Will you answer me?” he ex- 
claimed. 
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“ All I know is that a handkerchief 
is waved out of the window every day 
at the hour when Paula invariably Goes 
to sleep and the whole household is in 
repose. Who waves it I cannot say. 
But Clemente watches for it and goes 
up to the castle immediately. I cannot 
swear that he goes to see Aurora, but it 
seems probable.” 

The duke retorted fiercely before the 
words were well out of his wife’s 
mouth, “I tell you it is impossible! He 
goes to see some servant; and I will 
quickly put a stop to that.” 

“The only servants at the castle are 
two old women and an old man,” was the 
quiet reply. ‘If you begin to investigate 
and threaten, you will only make a scan- 
dal, not prevent one. Nobody there will 
tell you anything. If Paula knows, 
—which is doubtful,—she will not tell. 
If you wish to know, wait and watch for 
yourself.” 

“You ask me to play the spy!” the 
duke exclaimed. 

She turned her head away angrily. 
“ Call it what you please, and do as you 
please,” she said. ‘I have no more to 
say on the subject, except to repeat that 
if you make a display of yourself as 
the girl’s champion, you will merely set 
people talking worse than ever.” 

She was half right. He could not but 
see that. “I should ask Clemente a few 
questions in private, and, if I found it 
necessary, give him a private slap in the 
face and order him to begone on the 
instant,” he said. ‘‘ There would be no 
scandal whatever, unless you and he 
chose to tell of it.” 

“Wait and see for yourself before 
you ask-such questions of him,” the 
duchess urged. “After all, what right 
have you? If a girl chooses to be 
light and foolish, what business is it of 

ours ?” 

Her husband turned away, sore at 
heart. The conversation had made its 
impression on his mind. Aurera was 
romantic and unconventional in many 
things. He recollected her showing him 
his olive-twig that very evening, and, 
instead of being a simple and beautiful 
act, it looked to him now imprudent. 
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She was innocent of any thought not ex- 
quisitely delicate,—of that he was sure, 
—but she was not perhaps aware how 
evil minds might interpret her acticns. 

He sauntered out into the garden 
and went toward the rocks, smoking a 
cigar as he walked up and down. If 
Clemente should come down the stair, 
he would certainly ask him where he 
had been. . 

The duchess smiled as she saw him 
go out. She was almost certain that 
her cousin would be now in his chamber, 
and perhaps watching his host’s vain 
promenade through the blinds. 

Going quietly up-stairs, she tapped 
lightly at his door and whispered a word 
through the key-hole. He opened the 
door immediately. 

“‘ Keep your room dark half an hour 
longer, then light up as if you had just 
come in,” she whispered, and stole away 
to her own chamber, where her maid 
awaited her. 

‘Go up to the castle at once and give 
Giovanna the strictest charges not to 
forget anything,” she said. “ Go round 
by the kitchen-garden, and up the stairs 
when the duke’s back is turned. He is 
out there watching for Clemente. When 
you come back he will probably be in 
the house.” 

Rosina smiled. An Italian servant 
always smiles when sent on a secret 
errand. To slip down a back stair un- 
seen by the other servants, steal through 
the kitchen-garden, and arrive at the 
rocks, required but a few minutes. 
Watching the moment when the duke 
turned toward the house, she slipped 
along an alley leading to the stair, and 
crept up as silent as a shadow. . 

It was past ten o’clock, and Giovanna 
had just gone out to shut the gate lead- 


ing from the Gola into the court, when. 


she heard her name softly whispered 
outside. 

She stood and listened without saying 
a word, 
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‘“‘ Giovanna, come out here a moment. 
It is Rosina!” came to her ear. 

She went out into the shadow of the 
gate. 
“Wave the handkerchief out of the 
balcony window as soon as the signore 
have gone to their chambers after break- 
fast,” whispered Rosina. “ Be careful 
that none of the servants see you. 
Wave it if you see any one coming up 
the rocks. If the signor conte should 
happen to come, show him in quietly and 
say nothing to any one. Just let him 
go to the salone and wait till the ladies 
come out. Don’t tell them for your 
life that he is here, and don’t let any 
one go into the salone.” 

Giovanna listened intently, nodding 
at intervals. 

“You must be very careful,” the girl 
pursued in a whisper, “or. some one 
might say that he came to see the si- 
gnorina ; and of course we wouldn't have 
them say that for the world, you 
know.” 

“Of course not!” replied Giovanna, 
smiling in the dark. 

“ And you mustn't even let the si- 
gnorina suspect that you know.” _ 

“Of course not!” Giovanna said 
again. 

“ And if any one asks if he has been 
here, you are to say no, and swear to 
it.” 

»’ said Giovanna, nodding her 


“ And now, addio!” said Rosina. 

“ Addio !” echoed Giovanna. 

Addio—to the care of God ! 

Rosina went back to the villa, scraping 
matches as she passed through the 
darker places, and reported that all was 
arranged at the castle. 

A light was shining through the per- 
stane of Count Fantini’s chamber, and 
the duke was walking up and down his 
smoking-room. 

Mary AGNES TINCKER. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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IL CREEK, the first natural con- 

duit of petroleum ever discovered, 
is in some respects an anomalous stream. 
It is composed of two very diverse fluids, 
—oil and water. Its bed is a deep, nar- 
row defile between mountains; it flows 
over oleaginous shale and sandstone, 
and a few hundred feet below lie, or 
rather lay, the rich oil-bearing sands 
which gave the early prospectors their 
first hint of the reservoirs beneath. 

In descending the west bank of the 
creek, one looks on a sad scene. Titus- 
ville, twenty miles above Oil City, is 
a thriving town of ten thousand in- 
habitants, whose railroad and manufac- 
turing interests kept it alive on the 
bursting of the oil-bubble; but below 
this, at Petroleum Centre and Rouse- 
ville, and several little intermediate 
hamlets, the poet’s conceit of the De- 
serted Village appears as a stern reality. 
Isolated houses and rows of cabins 
in every stage of dilapidation, stores 
with empty shelves, doorless and window- 
less, great black oil-begrimed derricks 
swaying in the wind, broken machinery, 
empty tanks, and circular depressions 
in the earth where tanks have been, a 
dismantled railroad on the opposite 
bank, its trestles broken and embank- 
ments gullied, speak as forcibly of the 
former presence here of a great industry 
as they do of decay and earthly vicissi- 
tude. 

Twenty years ago, the valley was 
the centre of the petroleum interest 
of the United States. It is singular 
that those vast deposits should have 
lain so long untouched by the drill. 
They were discovered and tapped as 
early as 1840 in boring salt-wells, and 
heartily anathematized, since there was 
nothing to be done on opening one of 
them but to abandon the well. No one 
thought of utilizing the green, ill-smell- 
ing stuff until 1858, when Mr. George 
H. Bissel, a merchant of New York, 
while visiting here became interested in 





the product and thought he saw in it a 
valuable illuminating agent. The idea 
so grew with him that early in 1859 he 
had three barrels pumped from an 
abandoned salt-well and sent to Profes- 
sor Silliman at Yale College for analysis. 
This proved favorable, and the Pennsyl- 
vania Rock Oil Company was soon after 
formed, with Professor Silliman as pres- 
ident, with a view of solving two prob- 
lems,— whether petroleum could be man- 
ufactured into an illuminating oil, and 
whether it existed in sufficiently large 
quantities to render it an article of com- 
merce. The company’s well first struck 
“sand” on the banks of Oil Creek, at a 
depth of sixty-nine and a half’ feet, on 
the 23d of August, 1859, and flowed 
ten barrels per day. This was a slight 
yield, and produced no excitement. Soon 
after, a man named Drake opened a 
thirty-barrel well at Titusville ; but still 
the speculators slept. In the following 
spring a well on the south bank of the 
Alleghany, near what is now Oil City, 
opened with sixty barrels, and the maris 
of trade began to rub the scales from 
their eyes and to welcome a new specu- 
lative commodity. But when, in the 
summer of 1860, the drills penetrated 
the second and third sands, opening 
“spouters” and “ gushers” of twelve 
hundred and fifteen hundred barrels, 
the craze came. This valley was then 
covered with farms half cultivated, the 
owners eking out a bare subsistence 
by rafting logs in winter. Then came 
the crowds, half mad with excitement, 
buying or leasing the lands at fabulous 
sums, and boring with feverish haste for 
the coveted treasure. The rude roads 
were crowded with heavy wagons loaded 
with machinery, provisions, and sup- 
plies of all sorts, with mud-bespattered 
men on horseback, and jostled, weary 
pedestrians in top-boots and _travel- 
stained garments. Men slept out of 
doors till they could rear a rude shanty 
over their heads. Food was scarce and 
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high, morals were nowhere. In a year’s 
time, towns of rude shanties dotted the 
banks of the creek quite to Titusville ; 
derricks covered every available site ; 
wooden tanks and barrels in tiers walled 
in the river, while thousands of barrels 
of oil escaped into the creek and flowed 
down with the current. By and by 
came the partial failure of the wells, 
the stampede to Pithole and Tidioute, 
fire and flood, and the utter wiping out 
of the valley as an oil-centre. 

The wider, more open valley of the 
Alleghany now greets the traveller, and 
he glides into a bright, new, cheery 
city, planted on the point where the 
creek and river meet. The Oil City of 
to-day is very different from the city of 
twenty years ago. Then it was a,huddle 
of rude huts scattered over the point 
and straggling up the sides of the steep 
bluffs that wall it in; now its business- 
blocks and public buildings will compare 
favorably with those of any town of its 
size, and its residence-streets are lined 
with tasteful, even elegant, dwellings. 
Twenty-four years ago its site was a 
pasture-field. Then came the oil-excite- 
ment, the necessities of which built up 
on this point a dépét, a metropolis. At 
high water steamers could ascend the 
Alleghany, bringing supplies cheaply and 
finding ready return-cargoes in the oil 
which found its only outlet for a time 
by the river. Besides the steamers, 
barges and “ bulk-boats”—the latter fit- 
ted with oil-tight compartments in which 
the oil was stored in bulk—were the 
vehicles of transportation. As a great 
receiving and distributing point and the 
centre of the oil-fields, the town grew 
apace. In 1863 long lines of wharves 
crowded with barges and bulk-boats, 
blocks of stores, and houses for five 
thousand people covered the site that 
three years before had been a grazing- 
place for cattle. Oil City in those brief 
days of youthful folly gained a lurid 
reputation abroad that stuck for years 
after, and something of which still 
lingers,—to the manifest vexation of the 
inhabitants. In those days, old resi- 
dents who had “struck oil” and who 
went out with plethoric pocket-books 











for a tour on the Continent or to build 
a palace on Fifth Avenue never regis- 
tered from Oil City. But the city long 
since put away these youthful follies, 
and now only needs a new and more 
euphonious name, its people affirm, to 
recover from the ill effects. 

The growth of the town has been a 
succession of heroic achievements. It 
literally came up through flood and fire. 
Old residents who have clung to it 
through all its vicissitudes are fond of 
recalling them for the benefit of the 
chance visitor who has a summer day to 
while away in listening to them. The 
ice-jam and flood of December 7, 1862, 
is most vividly remembered. Oil ruled 
high in the Pittsburg market that year, 
rising from seventy-five cents per barrel 
early in the season to twelve and fourteen 
dollars in December. This fact, with a 
long-continued stage of low water, had 
collected a large fleet of oil-boats at the 
docks. On Friday and Saturday, Decem- 
ber 5 and 6, snow fell, and the cold be- 
came intense. Saturday night the river 
was closed by ice and the creek blocked. 
Sunday forenoon the weather moder- 
ated sufficiently to let the ice out of 
the creek, and blocks of it grounded in 
shallows of the river, forming a huge 
ice-dam across the stream. The dam 
was just below the town, and set the 
imprisoned waters back some distance 
above it. So long as the gorge held, 
there was no danger ; but when it should 
break up, the rush of ice and water, it 
was foreseen, would bring a terrible 
strain upon the boats. Extra hawsers 
were attached to the two hundred or 
more craft at the wharves, and the 
boatmen sat down to await the threat- 
ened catastrophe. Toward night the 
dam gave way with a terrible crash, 
breaking up the river-ice for a mile 
above. At once huge blocks dashed by 
like race-horses. One-and-a-half-inch 
hawsers shrunk to the dimension of a 
finger with the strain, vibrated like 
fiddle-strings a few moments, then 
snapped with reports like pistol-shots, 
while the boats to which they were at- 
tached were swept in an instant into the 
raging current. Then began a battle of 
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inanimate things: huge blocks of ice, 
logs, drift-wood, were propelled like 
battering-rams against the doomed craft. 
The crash of rending wood followed, 
then the spectators saw a shower of oil 
and splinters fly high in air and fall 
upon the surface, while the battered 
wreck sunk to the bottom. Two hun- 
dred boats and sixty thousand barrels 
of oil, of a total value of five hundred 
thousand dollars, were destroyed in an 
hour before the eyes of the owners. 

The freshet of May, 1864, by crush- 
ing many boats against the pier-heads, 
entailed a loss of twenty-five thousand 
barrels of oil. During this freshet, 
scores of men might have been seen on 
the river, standing on booms formed of 
logs and boards, dipping up the oil as 
it was collected with long-handled tin 
dippers. Some of these men procured 
from fifty to a hundred barrels of oil 
in a day by this method. 

The flood of March, 1865, is still 
spoken of as the great freshet. Heavy 
bodies of snow covered the hills, when a 
thaw with heavy rains set in. Soon the 
river and creek were twenty feet over 
their banks. Logs, houses, derricks, 
and oil-tanks came floating down with 
the current. Centre Street in the vil- 
lage was ten feet under water. Halli- 
day Run, which intersects the city, 
poured a miniature Niagara through the 
main street, flooding cellars and sweeping 
barrels of oil and everything movable 
into the river. One hundred buildings 
were afloat at one time in the streets. 
The only bridge over the Alleghany 
was swept away ; sixty thousand barrels 


of oil and forty thousand empty barrels | 


went down with the flood. Five mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of property were 
destroyed in those two days of terror. 
Fire has been fully as destructive an 
enemy as water. All through the oil- 
regions the utmost care is required in 
dealing with this element. A lighted 
cigar ignites the gas flaring up from a 
well. Instantly a mass of flame shoots 
to the top of the derrick a hundred feet 
above, widens out on the ground as far 
as the oil and gas extend, and descends 
into the well, destroying it forever. 





Thousands of dollars in property, per- 
haps two or three lives, have been de- 
stroyed by one single flash. Several 
times not only the city but the whole 
valley has come near being burned out. 
In 1862, for instance, the gas from a 
flowing well on the Blood farm, border- 
ing on Oil Creek, caught fire, and al- 
most before the frightened operators 
could take breath thirty acres were in 
flames. The scene is described as having 
been grand and terrible in the extreme. 
Intense heat and clouds of black smoke 
mark the combustion of petroleum. 
Most of the wells were then connected 
with the creek by a stream of waste oil 
flowing down to it. The burning oil 
poured into the creek, floated down with 
the current, and ascended to the wells, 
exploding them. Many storage-tanks 
were also ignited by the heat. A pall 
black as night soon settled on the dis- 
trict, illuminated by frequent flashes 
and explosions like parks of artillery. 
In the centre ran the creek, a river of 
fire. To subdue the petroleum-flame is 
an utter impossibility: water only adds 
to its intensity. The only way is to 
confine it and let it burn itself out. 
This plan was pursued with the Oil 
Creek fire, which gradually died away 
from want of fuel, but not. until scores 
of wells and a million dollars’ worth of 
property had been destroyed. Another 
disastrous fire occurred in 1863, when 
a boatman with a lantern went into the 
compartment of a bulk-boat to see if it 
was leaking. The gas exploded, and in 
a breath forty boats loaded with oil were 
ablaze. The citizens had learned by 
this time what to do in such emer- 
gencies. They rallied and pushed the 
burning boats out into the stream. A 
weird scene followed: frequent flashes 
with explosions lit up the night, and as 
the burning oil spread over the water 
the breathless spectators beheld a river 
literally on fire. 

There are few things about the mod- 
ern city that would lead the visitor to 
imagine himself in the heart of Petrolia. 
Gaunt, idle derricks rise here and there 
on the hills; green and yellow bands of 
oil twist and lengthen on the river; 
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in the stores and offices, and in 
your friend’s parlor as well, you find 
grates heaped up with fire-brick glow- 
ing incandescent from jets of flame 
poured on them by a pipe that conducts 
gas from some distant well. Cooking- 
and heating-stoves and furnaces are also 
supplied with this fuel, which leaves no 
ash or odor and is much more agree- 
able in its effects than anthracite. 
Again, in the Oil Exchange when there 
is a flurry in the market one would cer- 
tainly discover that he was in one of 
the centres of the oil-trade. The scenes 
of Wall Street are re-enacted here. Men 
shout and gesticulate frantically, win a 
fortune in a moment, or see the accumu- 
lation of years melt away in an instant. 
The transactions are all by acceptances. 
A bit of paper signed by the United 
Pipe Lines is as good on this floor as ten 
thousand barrels of crude oil piled up 
beside you; that is, you can make or 
lose as much by it and receive as much 
clean cash on its delivery. No better place 
for studying the minutize of the oil-trade 
could be found, for, although Oil City 
has ceased to be a centre of production, 
very much of the business of the trade 
is still transacted in its offices. There 
are here three refineries and a barrel- 
manufactory, and the offices of the 
United Pipe Lines Division of the Na- 
tional Transit Company, almost the sole 
agent now engaged in the transportation 
of crude oil. All are said to be under 
the control of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, the famous monopoly to which all 
the ill luck and most of the naughty 
doings in the way of oil-combinations and 
plots to freeze out the smaller operators 
are attributed. Its powers as well as 
its sinister designs are probably over- 
estimated, though some of its acts are 
not to be defended. But no one who 
studies it can fail to admire the organ- 
izing and executive powers of the men 
who control it. Its vast operations are 
conducted without friction. In its work- 
shops, its wells, its avenues of transpor- 
tation, everything moves smoothly. It 
has two refineries at a bend of the river 
a mile above the town, with an aggre- 
gate capacity of three thousand five 





hundred barrels per day, and a barrel- 
factory about as far up the creek, which 
can turn out daily all the barrels the re- 
fineries require. Man’s ability to saddle 
his hard and distasteful tasks upon the 
forces of nature is abundantly shown in 
both these establishments. At the re- 
fineries the crude oil passes through a 
variety of processes without being once 
touched by human hands. Pipes bring 
it from the wells into large tanks set on 
a hill overlooking the stills; other pipes 
convey it to the “ovens” of the stills, 
where it is vaporized by fires built un- 
derneath, and then condensed in the 
“ worms, ’—long pipes coiled in a huge 
tank filled with cold water. The refined 
oil—a clear, nearly colorless liquid — 
pours out of the farther end of each 
pipe in a steady stream, which, how- 
ever, is not yet ready for the lamp. It 
is pumped through another pipe into a 
large circular tank called an “agitator,” 
in which it is violently agitated by cur- 
rents of air and thoroughly mixed with 
sulphuric acid, which removes the impu- 
rities. Then it is washed with water for 
an hour and a half, after which an alkali 
is applied to remove whatever of the acid 
may remain. After this, other pipes 
conduct it to the “bleaching- pans,” 
where it is bleached by exposure to the 
sun, and then pumped through more 
pipes to the filling-house in the city, 
nearly two miles distant, where it is 
barrelled ready for shipment. Nearly 
all the manual labor required in the 
whole process has been the shovelling 
of the fuel into the fire-chambers. In 
the paraffine-factory, which adjoins the 
stills, one beholds what strange trans- 
formations art can effect. When the dis- 
tilled product falls below a specific grav- 
ity of sixty-two degrees, it becomes coal- 
tar. This black, ill-smelling substance 


‘ the paraffine-maker takes in hand, and, 


by redistilling, obtains from it a heavy, 
yellowish oil. This, after being treated 
with certain chemicals, is frozen hard in 
great square vats by very much such a 
process as is used in the manufacture 
of ice. A curd is produced in this way, 
which, on being pressed in powerful 
hydraulic presses, becomes a pure white, 
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odorless wax, capable of being used in 
the manufacture of candles and in 
nearly all processes of the arts in which 
wax is employed. 

A visit to the workshops introduces 
us to the great, almost the only, motor 
employed: for the transportation of 
crude oil, whether at the wells, the 
workshops, or to the markets of the 
seaboard,—the pipe and steam pump. 
The first method of transporting oil 
was by the old-fashioned barrel, a 
clumsy, dangerous contrivance. Next, 
inventive skill produced the tank-car, 
numbers of which may be seen decay- 
ing on the sidings of the great trunk- 
lines, as useless and pathetic as the old 
whalemen one meets rotting at the 
wharves of an old grassy Eastern port. 
The first pipe-lines were local in charac- 
ter, reaching from the wells to some 
central tank or reservoir; but in 1870 
one of the bright, keen intellects that 
have done so much to systematize and 
make profitable the production of oil 
conceived the idea of using the pipe 
for conveying the crude oil to market. 
The Columbian Conduit Company was 
formed to prosecute the experiment, 
and in 1874 laid a six-inch pipe from 
Butler County, Pennsylvania, to Pitts- 
burg, through which oil was success- 
fully pumped. The line, however, was 
not a continuous one: at one point its 
line crossed a competing railroad, which 
obtained from the courts an injunction 
forbidding it to lay its pipes across 
the company’s road. The oil had con- 
sequently to be carted in tank-wagons 
across the railroad, and then pumped 
through the pipe. The American 
Transfer Company quickly paralleled the 
Conduit’s line, and, by outwitting the 
railroad, laid a continuous pipe to Pitts- 
burg, and was the first line without a 
break through which oil was transport- 
ed. From this point the pipe-line be- 
came an established fact. The next 
line put in operation was that from 
Butler County to Cleveland, opened in 
1880, though the great New York and 
Pennsylvania trunk-lines to the Atlantic 
seaboard had been projected several 
years before. These lines are now in 





operation, the first, the New York line, 
having been opened for business in Oc- 
tober, 1881. The New York division 
reaches from Olean to New York City, 
a distance of three hundred miles, and 
is composed of two six-inch pipes, laid 
side by side, with a maximum capacity 
of twenty-five thousand gallons every 
twenty-four hours. The Pennsylvania 
division begins at Colegrove, in. Mc- 
Kean County, and extends to Phila- 
delphia, a distance of two hundred and 
ninety-five miles. At Millway, Penn- 
sylvania, this line forks, a branch pro- 
ceeding to Baltimore. The three great 
ports of the Atlantic seaboard are thus 
connected by pipes with the oil-wells. 
The oil is forced through these pipes 
by relays of powerful steam-pumps, the 
pumping-stations being usually twenty- 
five miles apart. The two trunk-lines and 
the scores of collecting-lines now form 
one great corporation, known as the Na- 
tional Transit Company. To describe 
the operations of this corporation in 
detail would require an article in 
itself. By its consolidation with the 
United Pipe Lines last April, its. pipes 
reach every town, hamlet, and _pro- 
ducing well in the oil-district ; and no 
sooner is a new field discovered than its 
corps of pipe-layers are on the ground, 
busily connecting the newly - opened 
wells with the main line. Perhaps we 
can indicate the extent of its operations 
in shortest compass by simply enumer- 
ating the local companies it has absorbed 
within the last few years. The United 
Pipe Lines Company was formed early 
in 1877 of the (old) United Pipe Line, 
the Antwerp and Oil City Pipe Line, 
the Atlantic Pipe Company, the Ameri- 
can Transfer Company (in Clarion and 
Venango Counties), and the Sandy 
Pipe Line, with a capital of three mil- 
lions of dollars. It absorbed during 
that year the Empire Pipe Jine, the 
Columbian Conduit Company, the Amer- 
ican Transfer Company (in McKean 
County, Pennsylvania, and Cattaraugus 
County, New York), the Olean Pipe 
Line, the Hunter and Cumings Line, 
the Keystone Pipe Line, the Pacific Pipe 
Line, and the Relief Pipe Company, its 
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capital being increased to five millions. 
These lines extended into every part of 
the oil-producing territory. April 1, 
1884, the United Pipe Lines were con- 
solidated with the National Transit 
Company, which had before done a 
through business only, leaving the col- 
lecting of the oil to the local companies. 

To describe intelligently the workings 
of the company, we will take the case 
of the owner of an oil-well flowing 
fifty barrels a day. The oil is stored 
temporarily in a wooden tank near the 
well, holding, we will say, five hundred 
barrels, and connected by pipe with one 
of the company’s huge iron seventy- 
five-hundred-barrel tanks. Once in ten 
days the company’s gauger appears, 
measures the oil in the owner’s tank, 
gives him a receipt for it, turns a stop- 
cock, and the oil flows into the com- 
pany’s line, incorporate with’ some forty 
million barrels, in round numbers, now 
held by it for itself or in storage for its 
patrons. If the owner wishes to sell at 
once, it will undertake to deliver for 
him five hundred barrels of oil at New 
York or Philadelphia or at any point 
in transit reached by its line. If he 
wishes to hold it against a failure oc the 
oil-fields, it will store it for him at an 
annual cost of fifteen cents a barrel, 
less three per cent. for leakage, evapora- 
tion, etc. If loss occurs from flood, 
fire, or any other casualty, his loss will 
be only as the ratio of the amount lost 
to the whole forty millions in the com- 
pany’s custody. The receipts of the 
National Transit Company, we may add, 
for lots of one thousand or ten thou- 
sand barrels (called ‘“acceptances’’) are 
bought and sold in the various oil ex- 
changes as though the oil was actually 
delivered. 

No feature of the development of 
the oil-industry is so startling as the 
shallow character of the petroleum 
reservoirs or “pools,” and the short- 
lived productiveness of the various 
“fields.” Since the first fifteen-hun- 
dred-barrel well was opened on Oil 
Creek, many localities have become 
famous for “striking it rich,” have en- 
joyed a feverish and short-lived activity, 


and then sunk again into their normal 
condition of obscurity and poverty. 
Oil Creek for twenty miles above its 
confluence with the Alleghany was the 
first field to be developed and the first 
to be exhausted. Then came the sec- 
tion on the Alleghany above and below 
Oil City ; then, in 1864, Cherry Run; 
next Pithole Creek; then Bennehoff 
and Pioneer Runs. Tidioute was all 
the rage in 1867. In 1868 came the 
Pleasantville oil-fields. Then the miners’ 
drills took a leap of nearly fifty miles 
to the Bradford oil-fields, and operators 
were going mad over “gushers” and 
“ spouters” at Custer City and all along 
the valley of Tuna Creek.. To-day, if 
one would see a fifteen-hundred-foot well 
going down, or a “ spouter” sending its 
stream over the hundred-foot derrick, 
he must visit the Warren glades, which 
lie midway between the two and were 
wholly missed by the early prospectors. 
Of all those periodic excitements the 
most distinctive and remarkable was 
“Pithole.” If one ascends the Alleghany 
nine miles above Oil City, he arrives 
at the mouth of Pithole Creek, a rocky, 
precipitous stream flowing down a nar- 
row valley between lofty hills, and by 
following the deserted road-bed of a 
narrow-gauge railroad six miles farther 
he may stand where Pithole was. He 
cannot believe that here, barely eighteen 
years ago, stood a city of twenty thou- 
sand inhabitants, with churches, theatres, 
hotels, daily newspapers, pipe-lines, rail- 
road and telegraph offices, all the appli- 
ances of a busy city; for all that appears 
now is a log cabin, the dismantled wing 
of an old hotel, some decaying timbers, 
and a little clearing in the forest, so 
saturated with oil and salt water that 
nothing will grow upon it. A poor, de- 
“mented old man is now the only inhab- 
itant. 

Its history is the history of a score of 
localities in the oil-regions, though dif- 
fering in degree. In January, 1865, the 
United States Petroleum Company struck 
oil on the Holmden farm in Pithole. The 
well ran two hundred and fifty barrels 
at first, but soon increased its flow to nine 








hundred. The company improved its 
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advantages by leasing several other farms 
in the vicinity and sinking other wells, 
but soon had a competitor in the Pit- 
hole Creek Petroleum Company, which 
began drilling on the creek lower down. 
Meantime the word permeated through 
the oil-centres that if the wells then sink- 
ing at Pithole were successful the whole 
district would prove paying territory, 
and a thousand eager, keen-eyed men in 
Titusville, Oil City, and in more remote 
centres of oil-speculation eagerly awaited 
the news. On the 3d of June it came. 
Homestead Well No. 1 was flowing oil 
in large quantities. This put everybody 
on the qui vive, but still the rush was 
delayed. On the 16th it was reported 
that Holmden Well No. 1 had struck 
oil immensely rich, and men began to 
prepare for the hegira; but when, three 
days later, a mud-bespattered courier 
dashed up to the Oil City Exchange 
with the news that Holmden No. 2 was 
throwing oil over its derricks, no man 
waited for preparation. A crazed and 
feverish crowd was sent dashing up the 
valley and over the hills in the direction 
of Pithole. A not very promising spec- 
tacle greeted their eyes on arriving there. 
There were three clearings in the pri- 
meval forest that still covered it, and in 
the clearings three small buildings, and 
four or five white-pine derricks rising 
above the trees. This was Pithole in 
June. By the 1st of July a long, 
narrow street had been opened on 
the Holmden farm, with several rude 
frame buildings lining it on both sides. 
Three of them were liquor-saloons, and 
a fourth a restaurant. Meantime, new 
wells of mighty fame continued to be 
struck, and the excitement increased. 
Not one of the numerous oil-centres ever 
contained so motley a crowd as flocked to 
Pithole. The war had closed, and hun- 
dreds of Union veterans, their pockets 
full of money, flocked to the new centre 
of speculation. Brokers and oil-specu- 
lators from the cities, sutlers and con- 
tractors, sailors, miners from the Rocky 
Mountains, workmen, negroes, and In- 
dians, with more objectionable persons, 
thronged the valley. In six weeks the 
town contained a population of nearly 





twenty thousand souls, and in as many 
months blocks of substantial buildings 
—stores, theatres, churches, mammoth 


hotels—lined its numerous streets. A Z: 


daily newspaper, the “Daily Record,” 
was started in September. By January, 
1866, a narrow-gauge railroad was in 
operation from Pithole to Oil City. The 
Pool Well was flowing thirteen hundred 
barrels a day, and several others were 
averaging from seven hundred to nine 
hundred. Pithole continued in exist- 
ence for two years. Then the wells 
suddenly gave out, and the rush away 
from it to other and more promising 
fields was as great as that which had 
poured into it. Destructive fires and 
floods ravaged it, and the place speedily 
fell into decay. 

From these scenes of former activity 
the tourist passes up the valley of the 
Alleghany fifty miles to the newly-dis- 
covered Wardwell field, in Warren 
County. The Buffalo, New York, and 
Philadelphia railroad from Oil City to 
Warren follows the picturesque wind- 
ings of the Alleghany, now beneath 
its steep, wooded mountain-walls, and 
again doubling short curves or shooting 
through rich valley-meadows. At in- 
tervals are derricks, broken machinery, 
abandoned wells, and other traces of the 
prospector’s presence, and we pass three 
once famous oil-producing centres,— 
Oleopolis, Pithole Creek, and Tidioute. 
Warren is a bright, cheery, wealthy vil- 
lage of some three thousand inhabitants, 
with substantial brick blocks and the 
best hotels the wanderer will find out- 
side of the large cities. The hills which 
everywhere wall in the river here recede, 
forming an amphitheatre three or four 
miles in diameter, in the midst of which, 
like a glittering gem, the village is pret- 
tily set. Two beautiful river-valleys open 
from it,—the Alleghany on the east, 
and on the north the Conewango, its 
largest tributary, which, flowing down 
from classical Chautauqua, near Lake 
Erie, here joins the main river. The 
meadows which surround the village 
bear a few black, weather-beaten der- 
ricks, work of the prospectors who passed 
through here fifteen or twenty years ago, 
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sinking test-wells, and, not striking it 
rich, passed on to the valley of Tuna 
Creek, in the Bradford district, nearly 
fifty miles east, jumping, as it was after- 
ward discovered, one of the richest pools 
in the district. Two miles above the 
village, where the river-walls again ap- 
proach, leaving scarcely room for the 
waters to pass, rises a perfect forest of 
derricks. They cover the river-banks, 
there are several on a little island in 
the bed of the stream, and they belt the 
mountains on either side—their white 
timbers looming above the mass of 
greenery—and stretch away over the 
plateau above a matter of three or four 
miles from the river-bank. The rail- 
road has an impromptu station here, 
called the Glades, and there, one sunny 
autumn afternoon, the tourist alighted. 
A mixed crowd of men were lounging on 
the stoops of the eight or ten ‘one-story 
frame shanties that formed the com- 
mercial marts of the new emporium (to 
adopt the local idiom). The men were 
of all sorts and conditions: honest Pat 
and Hans in oil-stained shirt and “ pants,” 
the flashily-dressed gambler, the bland 
speculator in broadcloth and diamonds, 
the honest merchant and artisan, were 
all there. The store-fronts were pla- 
carded with huge signs, and one liquor- 
saloon, in default of these, had hoisted 
a whiskey-barrel before its door. Little 
streams of crude oil were trickling down 
the street, drays heavily loaded with 
supplies went splashing through them, 
a fine brick hotel was going up beside 
the railway, well-machinery and supplies 
of all sorts—block and tackle, derrick- 
timbers, drills, pumps, etc.—lay among 
the stumps by the roadside, while the 
hiss of gas and oil escaping from sev- 
eral wells in the vicinage was plainly 
audible. 

The tourist felt himself being gauged 
by several pairs of eyes at once, then his 
hands were cordially grasped by several 
gentlemen in broadcloth, and he was 
heartily welcomed tothe Glades. A score 
of “interests,” each of which, humanly 
speaking, was sure to bring him a for- 
tune, were laid at his feet before the 
tour of the street was completed. The 





courtesy of these gentlemen did not 
abate when they learned that the stran- 
ger was a sight-seer merely : they simply 
delivered him over to a veteran pros- 
pector, a quiet, intelligent man, who 
readily consented to induct him into 
the mysteries of oil-production. We 
crossed a toll-bridge over the Alleghany 
and climbed the mountain on the west, 
toward a well which was reported to 
have struck it rich a few hours before. 
On a knoll half-way up the mountain-side 
overlooking the entire valley the guide 
halted. “ Petrolia is a fickle goddess,” 
he remarked: “she may be wooed and 
wooed and never once show her face to 
the devotee. You see that black, wea- 
ther-beaten derrick on the river-bank 
yonder, a little east of the line of der- 
ricks? That was the old Hertzel Ferry 
Well; sunk years ago; what we calla 
dry well; never produced a barrel. Five 
hundred feet above, on the hill, you see 
another well, sunk last April, and which 
when they struck sand started off with 
fifteen hundred barrels a day. That 
shows how near you ean come to a rich 
pool without striking it. You can de- 
fine the one we are now developing 
pretty accurately by the line of der- 
ricks. It is eight miles long by about 
a quarter of a mile in width. Oil with 
us is found only in what we call the oil- 


bearing sands. There are three strata of . 


these, one beneath the other. The first 
is forty feet thick, then comes an inter- 
val of one hundred and five feet of sand- 
stone and conglomerate, then the second 
sand, twenty-five feet thick, with an in- 
terval of one hundred and ten feet of 
rock, when we get to the third sand, 
which has an average thickness of thirty- 
five feet. Oil has never been found 
above or below these sands, except in 
‘crevices, the fourth sand of which some 
miners talk having been proved to be 
but a subdivision of the third. These 
sands lie nearly horizontal, though fol- 
lowing somewhat the dip of the rock. 
This valley, as you see, is the product 
of erosion, having been channelled out 
of uplands by the action of the river. 
The natural level of the country being 
not far below the summits of these hills, 
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we can reach the sands from the river- 
bed by wells of from six to eight hun- 
dred feet; from the hill-tops the depth 
varies from twelve to fifteen hundred 
feet. Having now become conversant 
with the nature and location of the prize 
we seek, you will be interested in study- 
ing the methods by which we gain it. 
Here is a well in which the drill is al- 
ready a thousand feet beneath us, and 
which in another hundred feet ought to 
strike sand. The first thing done in 
sinking a well, after the site has been 
chosen, is to rear the derrick, a pyramid 
of timbers, as you see, a hundred feet in 
height. Next the men rig the block 
and tackle at the top and get the drill in 
position. You will see the latter in a 
moment come to the surface.” 

In a six-inch orifice in the floor of the 
derrick a hawser, drawn taut, was mov- 
ing up and down, operated by a huge 
walking-beam overhead, which in turn 
was moved by a portable steam-engine 
smoking and steaming furiously several 
rods away in the forest. An iron clamp, 
with handles attached, was clasped about 
the rope, by means of which a brawny 
miner turned the latter half-way round 
at every descent of the beam. While 
we look, the workman calls a bronzed, 
bare-armed comrade who has been busy 
about the machinery to his aid, removes 
the clamp, disconnects the walking-beam, 
and touches a lever which sets a windlass 
on one side to clattering at a terrible 
rate; at the same time the hawser, 
which has been attached to it, mounts 
rapidly up. Up, up, it comes, till we 
fancy it will lengthen out to the crack 
of doom; ten minutes pass, and the 
windlass creaks and groans under its 
burden of rope, when suddenly a black, 
grimy-looking object shoots up into view 
and mounts nearly to the top of the der- 
rick before its lower edge leaves the ori- 
fice, but is cleverly stopped by the men 
when it swings clear of their heads. 
This is the drill,—a solid stecl instru- 
ment with a diamond point, fifty feet 
long, and of nearly a ton’s weight ; it is 
jointed in the middle, that it may ac- 
commodate itself to the orifice, and is 
capable of eating through from fifty to 
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seventy-five feet of solid rock per day 
of twenty-four hours. A light-colored 
powder is the only message it bears 
from the old red sandstone. The men 
swing it to one side and substitute in its 
place a long, hollow, cylindrical tube, 
whose lower end is fitted with valves 
opening inward,—the sand-pump. It 
descends like a shot into the lower re- 
gions, dragging with it coil after coil of 
rope, which is unwound from a large 
drum on the left. In five minutes the 
rope slackens: the pump has sunk into 
the soft mud at the bottom of the drill- 
hole. Another moment, and the drum 
has been reversed and the rope is flying 
upward as swiftly as it descended. One, 
two, three, five minutes we count, then 
the pump flies up through the orifice, 
filled with water and slate-colored mud, 
and is dumped through an aperture in 
the flooring. Meantime, the drill sec- 
tion of the auger has been exchanged. 
for one newly sharpened and pointed ; 
two or three pails of water are poured 
into the orifice, and the huge auger again. 
descends, to continue its assaults on the 
rock. 

“The dark color of the mud just 
brought up,” said our guide, “indicates. 
that the drill is now passing through the 
substratum of shale which very often 
roofs in the oil-chambers. They are. 
liable to strike oil at any moment now : 
should the drill chance to tap a gas- 
chamber, we might see it mounting to 
the top of the derrick and a stream of 
oil and gas following to an equal height.. 
Such things have often happened in the 
Wardwell field. Only yesterday a well 
on the McWilliams farm, yonder, wasted. 
several hundred barrels of oil by this 
senseless spouting before it could be 
plugged. Flowing wells are now closely 
secured by pine walls. There is little to 
see except two or three pipes leading to 
the tanks, and little more at the pump- 
ing wells except the pump-machinery.. 
Everything about a well now is tightly 
enclosed. Here is a well recently opened 
from which large quantities of gas are 
escaping: you can tell it from its crinkly 
appearance, like the rarefied air over an 
oven. Touch a match at this distance 
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to light your cigar, and a sheet of flame 
would probably spring up around _ us, 
mount to the top of the derrick, and de- 
stroy the well. There was one burned 
out in just this way under yonder hill a 
few weeks ago. From this point you 
get a charming view of Warren and the 
deep vista of the Conewango Valley be- 
yond: it is a good place, too, to conclude 
my history of the development of the 
Wardwell field. The discovery of a fif- 
teen-hundred-barrel well at the Glades 
was soon noised abroad, and speculators, 
well-contractors, laborers, and the usual 
nondescript crowd of hangers-on began 
pouring in. Hays and Garthan were the 
pioneers. They leased forty acres on 
the McWilliams farm, and began put- 
‘ting down several wells. When their 
No. 1 struck oil and ran fifteen hundred 
barrels a day, there was an increase of 
excitement. Three weeks ago you might 
have seen fifteen wells going down at 
once. Some were down and flowing oil 
in twelve days after the site was selected. 
I presume there are within our vision at 
least forty wells: half that number would 
have brought as much oil to the surface. 
Here, as everywhere else, the more a 
pool is tapped the less is the flow of oil 
through each individual well. A man 
with a fifteen-hundred-barrel gusher is 
not long sure of his prize, for the owner 
of the adjoining lease is sure to sink a 
well as near it as possible and tap the 
vein. Many of the most famous wells 
in the territory have been ruined in this 
way.” 
While he was speaking, a light puff of 
smoke shot out of a well in the valley, 
followed by a dull report. 

“Ah,” said he, “they have shot an- 
other well. Go up there now, and very 
likely you might see a very pretty 
flow.” 

He then proceeded to explain that 
when a well ceased to be productive a 
torpedo composed of from ten to twenty 

ounds of nitro-glycerin was exploded at 
the bottom, the shock shaking up the 
earth and rock for yards around, and 
usually producing an increased flow of 
oil 


Bradford, in the romantic valley of 
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Tuna Creek, lies some forty miles to the 
eastward. At Kinzua, twelve miles be- 
yond Warren, we leave the main line, 
and by a narrow-gauge road proceed di- 
rectly to Bradford over the spur of hills 
which here forces the Alleghany into a 
wide détour. This journey is the most 
picturesque in the oil-regions, and is only 
equalled in scenic effect by the return- 
trip over the mountain from Bradford to 
Olean. The train moves slowly up a 
ravine to the summit through forests of 
oak, beech, pine, hemlock, and maple; 
shortly after beginning the descent one 
peers down a thousand feet into a beau- 
tiful green valley, dotted with hamlets, 
workshops, and farms. Tuna Creek, one 
of the head-waters of the Alleghany, flows 
babbling through it. Beside you in the 
deep wood and covering the valley be- 
low is a forest of derricks marking the 
sites of numerous wells ; for we are ap- 
proaching one of the most extensive and 
productive fields in the district. Our 
train descends the mountain-side, doub- 
ling many a point, crossing ravines on 
high trestles, and on reaching the plain 
glides through the smoky, dingy out- 
skirts of a large town and enters the 
station. We are in Bradford, but a 
few miles from the New-York line, sev- 
enty-seven from Buffalo, and about two 
hundred from Pittsburg. Bradford has 
crystallized from the town of rude shan- 
ties of five years ago into a well-built 
city of twelve thousand inhabitants, with 
solid brick blocks, numerous churches, 
two opera-houses, water-works, gas, 
street-car lines, and all the concomitants 
of the modern city. There are two oil- 
exchanges,—the Bradford, with a mem- 
bership of about three hundred, and the 
Producers’, with four hundred members. 
There are two daily journals,—the “ Era” 
and the “Star,” the former the leading 
oil-journal of the district. The “ Pe- 
troleum Age,” a monthly devoted to the 
interests of the trade, is also published 
here. In 1877 the town was a sleepy 
little hamlet of perhaps one hundred and 
fifty inhabitants, who gained a scanty 
subsistence by tilling their barren fields 
and by lumbering on the creek in win- 
ter. Then came the discovery of the 
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marvellously rich oil-deposits and the re- 
enactment of the wild scenes which have 
been described as attending the disvov- 
ery of such reservoirs. Men rushed into 
the valley by thousands, wells were sunk, 
towns and villages sprung up; in a year 
the quiet valley was the producing centre 
of the région. In the entire: Bradford 
field seventeen thousand nine hundred 
and three wells were reported up ‘to 
1881. Now many of these are dry, 
and the excitement has been transferred 
to the Wardwell and other fields. 

Bradford is a very good place in which 
to study the present and future prospects 
of the oil-supply. There are carefully- 
constructed maps in the exchanges on 
which every producing field is indicated, 
and there are men here informed toa 
nicety as to the production of every well 
and the stock on hand and prices cur- 
rent in every market. 

The chief producing districts now are 
quite widely scattered. Here in Butler 
County, at the extreme southwestern cor- 
ner of the district, and barely twenty- 
five miles north of Pittsburg, we have 
the Phillips well, just opened, which 
has flowed at the phenomenal rate of 
three thousand barrels a day. Coming 
east, we shall find few wells going down 
until we reach Warren and Forest Coun- 
ties, one hundred and fifty miles away. 
In this section four very promising 
“pools’—the Cherry Grove, the Ball- 
town, the Cooper, and the Wardwell— 
have recently been opened, their “ runs” 
producing a very decided effect on the 
market. Fifty miles farther east we 
have the great Bradford field, with its 
seventy-five thousand acres of oil-bearing 
sand, which has already produced one 
hundred million barrels of oil, and which 
will produce fifty million more before its 
known pools are exhausted. Lastly, we 
have the Alleghany field, lying largely 
in New York, only exceeded by the 
Bradford in productiveness. Now let 
us look at the daily yield of the various 
fields, as given in the returns of the pipe 
lines. The Bradford field ran daily dur- 
ing the month of July, 1884, 34,718 bar- 
rels; the Alleghany, for the same period, 
11,114; the Cherry Grove, Balltown, 
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Cooper, Wardwell, and the other fields 
outside of Bradford and Alleghany, 
20,870; making a total daily production 
of 66,702 barrels. Thisis a fair average 
of the daily receipts for the year, and 
indicates a total of over twenty-four mil- 
lion barrels yearly. Now, as the world’s 
consumption of petroleum amounts to 
only fourteen million barrels per year, 
you get a hint at once of the crying evil 
of the oil-trade at present,—over-produc- 
tion. You will not be surprised to learn, 
as many people will be, that there is now 
a surplus in the storage-tanks of the 
National Transit Company of over forty 
million barrels,—that is, enough to sup- 
ply the markets of the world for three 
years if not a gallon should be added 
during that time to the stock on hand. 
You will understand, too, why the dis- 
covery of a new and productive field 
causes a drop in the market of from 
twenty-five to thirty per cent. This 
state of things led to the inception last 
June of the shut-down movement, and 
up to the present time some eight hun- 
dred firms have signed an agreement to 
suspend the working of the drill until 
January 1, 1885, while many urge that 
the shut-down should be continued until 
April 1. Without some such action, 
serious financial difficulties may be ex- 
pected in the oil-districts ere the winter 
closes. 

At Bradford the tourist's rambles in 
Petrolia practically end. Eastward lie 
the great coal-measures, as dry of oil as 
a dust-heap. He decides, however, to 
extend his journey to Olean, twenty- 
three miles on the north, and one of the 
great dépéts of the National Transit 
Company. Up from the valley of the 
Tuna a narrow-gauge railroad climbs 
a jagged spur of the Alleghanies and 
then descends to the Alleghany River 
on the other side, using a deep, cool, 
wooded ravine, channelled out by a 
mountain-stream, for the descent. In 
six miles after leaving Bradford, your 
train has risen one thousand feet, and 
you get from your eyrie many inspiring 
views of the city and the whole broad 
valley beneath. The descent to Olean 
is quite as interesting, the train follow- 
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ing the sinuosities of the gorge, now 
rattling away up a lateral ravine until it 
can cross its head by a tall trestle, then 
cutting through the resulting point and 
continuing the descent by a score of 
similar détours. At many angles one 
gazes down long vistas upon the beauti- 
ful valley below, which are quickly shut 
in by projecting points. By and by the 
last curve is rounded, and we look down 
on the roofs of Olean and on the last 
feature of Petrolia to come within our 
notice,—an army of huge red tanks, 
ranged in orderly ranks like soldiery, 
and stretching quite across the broad 
plain. There are four hundred and 
fifty of them, each with a capacity of 
seven thousand five hundred barrels, 
and nearly all full. Their care requires 
a small army of watchmen and laborers. 
Fire is the greatest enemy to be guarded 
against, and long experience has told 
the watchmen just what to do in such 
an emergency. A cannon is at once run 
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out and a round shot fired through the 
tank, tapping it and drawing the oil away. 
One of these balls on a recent occa- 
sion, after perforating the tank, struck a 
white pine, glanced, and, after describing 
nearly a complete circle, crashed through 
the side of a house, seriously injuring 
one of the occupants. 

At Olean begins the New York di- 
vision of the National Transit Com- 
pany’s trunk-line. The collecting-pipes 
bring hither the oil from a thousand 
wells in the northern oil-field and store 
it until the shipments from New York 
have made room for a fresh supply. 
Then word comes to the operator at 
Olean, the powerful pumps, capable of 
putting on the pipes a pressure of one 
thousand pounds to the square inch, 
are put in motion, and a hundred thou- 
sand barrels, more or less, are sent over 
river and mountain to fill the vacuum 
at the eastern end of the line. 

CuarLEs Burr Topp. 





A-SINGER’S ANSWER. 


A SK me not which of all my songs is thine: 


Ask of the Spring 


, when first the blossoms stir, 


Which of their fairy pennons waves for her ; 
Ask of the Night what star of all that shine 
Is her own signet, peerless and divine ; 


Ask of the Sun which purple follower 
Among the clouds is his sole worshipper, 
Lifting at dawn his colors and his sign. 


As stars are born of night, as flowers of spring, 
As clouds the royal hues of ,sunlight wear, 
And all an equal rank and kinship know, 
So is thy memory the awakening, 
The living warmth, the radiance large and fair, 
In which all songs of mine to utterance grow. 
Frances L. MAcE. 
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FELICIE’S RECEPTION. 


VERYTHING was bright and still 

and green in Madame | Duvergne’s 
garden. There was neither stir nor 
languor in the air; the full masses of 
June foliage were cut clear against a 
deep-blue sky, while the fresh flower- 
beds below were set in sharp lines of 
color like a brilliant mosaic. The only 
moving thing there was a young girl, 
who sat on a low stone seat in the 
shadow, playing with a white, kitten. 
At the height of the laughter and frolic 
the play was suddenly turned into des- 
perate earnest, as a great dog came 
flying over the neighboring wall and 
rushed after the kitten as if to make 
one mouthful of her. With frantic 
energy the little creature scrambled up 
water-spout and roof and thence to the 
pointed top of a dormer-window, where 
it sat trembling all over. The dog 
barked, the kitten mewed, and Félicie 
screamed ; and in the midst of it all a 
young man sprang upon the low wall 
over which the dog had jumped, and 
looked inquiringly about him. 

‘Qh, monsieur, Minette!” cried Fé- 
licie. ‘She is frightened, and she will 
fall, so far up there!” 

The young man took in the situation 
at a glance. ‘“‘ Have no fear, mademoi- 
selle,’ he said reassuringly. ‘I will 
bring her down none the worse to you.” 
And almost before she understood his 
meaning he was half-way up to the 
roof. 

Félicie stood watching him with her 
hands clasped and her lips parted, di- 
vided between fear for the kitten and her 
rescuer. But presently the young man 
returned with his prize in safety. Then 
he turned to the dog slinking in a 
corner. But Félicie interrupted his 
threatening gesture: 

“No, no, monsieur! do not hurt poor 
César. He knows no better.” 

“Ah! you know the rascal, then ?” 
-_ the young man, turning to look at 

er. 





“Know him? Why, yes, since he 
was just a little ball of black fur. But 
send him away, please: he frightens 
Minette still.” 

The young man ocala with her re- 
quest, and then stood hesitating, as if 
uncertain whether to stay or go. A 
question from Félicie decided him. 

“ But you, monsieur,”’ she said, smiling, 
as she held up the kitten, “ you do not 
remember this darling Minette ?” 

The young man laughed as he turned 
and sat down beside her: “ No, made- 
moiselle, assuredly. How should I?” 

‘¢ How, indeed, since she was not born 
then, poor little pet ?” 

“Oh, she was not born, then?” he 
repeated, watching her with a doubtful 
smile. 

“Of course not, monsieur. Why, it 
is three years since you were here!” 

“Ts it indeed three years since, ma- 
demoiselle?” 

“ Ah, yes! You forget, away there 
in Paris. But we, who stay here be- 
tween four walls, we remember. What 
else have we todo?” And she sighed. 

“ And so mademoiselle remembers 
me? And she does not find me changed 
at all?” 

“Oh, monsieur, on the contrary! Mon- 
sieur is taller—and paler,—” lifting he 
eyes with the briefest little glance of 
scrutiny between the items of this per- 
sonal inventory,—“ and—and—quite dif- 
ferent altogether.” 

“Do you recognize me by the differ- 
ence?” said the young man, laughing. 
“But you find me changed for the 
worse, you would say ?” 

“ Ah, no! I did not say that, Mon- 
sieur Jules—” 

“No, do not call me that,” broke in 
the young man, his mischievous look 
giving place to a frown. “I hate the 
name. I will not acknowledge it.” 

“And what shall I call monsieur, 
then ?” said the girl, with a gay laugh. 

He gave her a quick, searching look: 
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“Call me Félix, if you will. I like it 
better.” 

“ Ah! you are very gallant to assume 
my name, but I know you have no right 
to the Félix, all the same.” 

“ And how do you know that, if you 
please, Mademoiselle—Félicie ?” after a 
pause and with a smile. 

‘‘ Because I know that your name is 
Jules René Lacroix, and I cannot re- 
member to have heard that you were 
ever Félix.” 

“ And can you remember to have 
heard everything in the world, then, 
mademoiselle ?—-Félix—happy—Yes, I 
am surely Félix. Look at me, made- 
moiselle, and say if you do not believe 
it.” 

The young girl, confused by some- 
thing different in the hitherto light tone, 
changed the subject hastily : 

“ And all this time you have not one 
word of inquiry for madame my mother. 


That is very ungrateful of you, Mon- 


sieur J—Monsieur Félix.” 
“Pardon me, mademoiselle. May I 
hope that madame your mother is in 


perfect health, and that she remembers 


me as well as you do?” 

“Qh, as for that, far better! If 
monsieur had done us the honor to in- 
form us of his early visit, he would 
have been received by madame herself 
in the great salon. But now she is gone 
away.” 

‘‘And meantime mademoiselle is chdte- 
laine ?” 

“Yes, under Marthe. But you know 
I could always do as I would with good 
old Marthe.” 

“Then, mademoiselle, let us have a 
season of playtime before madame your 
mother returns and the stern realities of 
life begin for us. 
went on, as the girl looked at him ques- 
tioningly, “that if the worthy Marthe is 
of the party she will at once formalize 
us,—perhaps drag us into the great sa- 
lon? and then adieu to liberty and the 
fresh air.” 

Félicie laughed. 

“It is agreed, then, that the estimable 
Marthe shall remain a stranger to our 
meetings? For we shall meet, shall we 
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not, mademoiselle? We will come here 
in the cool mornings, and I will bring 
César and make him pay his respects to 
Minette, and our acquaintance will go 
on with theirs, until by the time ma- 
dame your mother returns we shall all 
four be the best friends in the world. 
Say, mademoiselle, is it not agreed ?” 

But Félicie would make no promise, 
and, at parting, her sole response to his 
entreaties was to tell Minette to say au 
revoir to monsieur. 

The next morning, a head might 
have been seen cautiously rising over 
the wall and then rapidly retreating. 
After this manoeuvre had been repeated 
several times, a small door opened, and 
Félicie appeared with Minette. “Enter 
boldly, Monsieur Robber,” she cried, 
laughing. ‘ The watch-dog is at the 
market.” 

“ Good-morning, Mademoiselle Hard- 
heart,” answered the young man, ad- 
vancing and taking off his hat with a 
low bow. “It seems, then; that you 
knew I was waiting here?” 

“Qh, yes,” answered the girl coolly. 
“JT have been watching for some 
time monsieur’s head going up’ and 
down like a jack-in-the-box. But I 
was afraid Marthe might see it too, 
and then it would not have been so 
amusing. How would monsieur like to 
be taken for a robber ?” 

The young man’s face changed. “ Ma- 
demoiselle Félicie,” he said abruptly, 
“what would you say to me if I told 
you that I had deceived you, that I was 
not Jules at all, but—” 

“Monsieur Félix?” the girl inter- 
rupted, with a gay little laugh. ‘Oh, 
I know already, monsieur. You have 
nothing to burden your conscience with. 
You told me that in the first five 
minutes.” 

“That is true,” he replied. “I gave 
you fair warning, did I not? And, 
after all, what difference does it make 
whether Jules or Félix ?” 

“Only this difference,” said the girl 
demurely, “that if you were Félix—at 
least, if you were not Jules—we could 
not be sitting here together.” 

The young man raised his eyes with 
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a new look in them. “ Ah, well, what 
inatters a name?” he said. ‘“ What 
matters anything but our two selves? 
I am going to dream that this is the 
garden of Eden, and—” 

“And poor old Marthe is the ser- 
pent!” laughed the girl, a little un- 
steadily. 

“ Precisely,—whom it must be our ob- 
ject to keep out of our Paradise as long 
as possible.” 

And so, after this, every morning at 
the hour when the innocent serpent 
Marthe was away at the market, this 
young pair met, until, at the end of the 
week, Madame Duvergne’s return drove 
them out of their garden of Eden. 

Everything was quite different when 
Madame Duvergne was at home. Not 
one in the household but felt the spur 
of her sharp black eyes and keen 
tongue. As for poor Félicie, who in 
the last. week’s sunshine had been, ven- 
turing her head out of her chrysalis and 
fluttering her butterfly- wings, her 
mother’s presence sent her back meekly 
into her shell again. She did not dare 
to mention her late experience, for Ma- 
dame Duvergne was not a mother to 
invite confidence. Félicie wondered, in- 
deed, to hear nothing said of Jules 
Lacroix’s visit to his estate, but she had 
been too thoroughly repressed to speak 
the first word, and waited respectfully 
for the course of events. : 

It was not long, however. One morn- 
ing, some days later, a card was brought 
to Madame Duvergne, with the word 
that the unknown caller begged a few 
minutes’ conversation on a subject of 
great importance. 

“ Félix de Varot,” repeated Madame 
Duvergne. “No, in truth, I do not 
know the name. Let the gentleman 
know that I will be with him directly, 
Nanette.” 

Madame Duvergne followed her own 
message so speedily that she was on the 
threshold of the salon in time to per- 
ceive her visitor standing with his eyes 
fixed on Félicie, who, with drooped 
lashes, was turning over the leaves of 
her book with a hand which trembled 
perceptibly. 
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“ Félicie, you can Icave us,” said Ma- 
dame Duvergne, with more than her 
usual coldness. ‘“ Monsieur de Varot is 
come upon business.” 

The girl, schooled to absolute docil- 
ity, left the room without so much as 
a backward glance. But in her heart 
she questioned with amazement why her 
mother had given another name to 


-Jules Lacroix, and why the latter on 


entering the room had murmured those 
agitated words which continually lin- 
gered in her ears. What was this mys- 
terious interview from which he hoped 
yet feared so much? If it were a 
formal demand for her hand, why should 
there be this painful uncertainty about 
so simple a matter? Ever since child- 
hood Félicie had known that her mother 
destined her for Jules Lacroix, who she 
knew was equally aware of the marriage 
projected between the two families long 
ago. Why, then, should he feel any 
doubt on such a matter of course? 
Why, unless something had happened 
to make the union an undesirable one ? 
And at this thought Félicie’s heart stood 
still, as it would not have done a week 
ago, when Jules was more a part of her 
childish playtime than a distinct figure 
about which her girlish dreams of the 
future had learned to cluster. These 
meditations were broken at length by the 
appearance of Marthe seeking her with 
anxious face: 

‘“‘ Madame is asking for you, mademoi- 
selle. You are to go to her at once, in 
the salon—and, oh, Petite! what has 
happened to vex her so? Whenever 
she looks like that— But go,go! You 
must not make her wait.” 

Félicie walked away with sinking 
heart. She found her mother sitting 
bolt upright in one of the high-backed 
chairs that were her preference. It was 
a theory of Madame Duvergne's that 
the human back, from childhood to age, 
needed no support. 

“ Come hither, Félicie,” she said, in- 
dicating an opposite seat, as the girl 
hesitated on the threshold. Félicie sat 
down, looking smaller and more childish 
than usual beneath the eyes which sur- 
veyed her with cold disapproval. 
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““ Well, may I hope that you have 
enjoyed this week of my absence, ma- 
demoiselle? Clandestine meetings with 
a young man—” 

‘“‘ Mamma, it was only Jules—” 

“Tt was only Jules!” mimicked her 
mother, cutting short the timid protest. 
‘“‘ You need not attempt to keep up the 
comedy longer. I cannot leave my 
house for a week, it seems, but every- 
thing goes amiss,—my servants gad 
about, while my daughter is giving ren- 
dezvous to a strange young man—” 

‘“ But, maman, since it was, after all, 
only Jules—” 

“‘ Félicie,” interrupted Madame Du- 
vergne sharply, “do not say that again, 
unless you wish to enrage me. You are 
not such a simpleton as not to have un- 
derstood Monsieur de Varot’s ruse — 
Well, why do you make great eyes at 
me ?” 

“ But,” gasped Félicie, “that is the 
second time you have called him by that 
name—” 

‘Since it is his! Listen, Félicie. I 
have no more patience with you in your 


réle of ingénue. Monsieur de Varot has 
been here and confessed everything,— 
the accidental meeting, and the manner 
in which he profited by his resemblance 
to Jules, which, however, would never 


deceive a child. And you would have 
me believe that it is without your 
knowledge and encouragement that he 
comes here to make an offer of marriage 
for you,—yes, an offer of marriage !” 

“‘ Well, maman ?” said Félicie breath- 
lessly, as her mother paused. 

“ Well, maman! You are in doubt 
as to the result, eh, Mademoiselle Sim- 
plicity? Well, he will not come here 
again on such an errand, I promise you !”” 

“ Then you refused him?” said Félicie 
faintly. 

“‘ Refused him ?” repeated her mother, 
stiffening, if possible, still more. “TI 
do not understand you, Félicie. Per- 
haps you have forgotten that your hand 
is engaged to Monsieur Lacroix ?” 

“Qh, maman!” cried Félicie, fling- 
ing herself at her mother’s feet in pite- 
ous appeal, “ nothing is settled yet. Do 
not be cruel!” 
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“Stand up, Félicie,” said Madame 
Duvergne coldly. “I desire no more of 
these theatrical hand-claspings and ti- 
rades against my cruelty. They are part . 
of the same silly romance which is at 
the bottom of this whole affair. Stand 
up, then, do you hear? I consent to 
overlook your folly for this once, but I 
will have no more of it. You know me, 
and know that I hold to my purpose. 
At the proper time I shall inform you 
of my arrangements for your marriage 
with Jules Lacroix. Until then I. wish 
to hear nothing more on the subject. 
Now you can go.” 

Félicie moved slowly away without 
speaking. Of what use to multiply 
words? She did indeed know her 
mother, and she realized but too fully 
that Madame Duvergne’s will was as a 
rock, against which she might be 
broken, but which she could never 
break. She felt that the fiat had gone 
forth from which there was no appeal ; 
that henceforward, unless death or 
chance should interfere, she was as 
much bound to Jules Lacroix as if the 
marriage ceremony had been read over 
them. 

The days went by, each leaving Fé- 
licie a little thinner and a little paler. 
But she had never been strong, and to 
the eyes that saw her daily the change 
was not great. Besides, Madame Du- 
vergne was too much occupied with 
other things to notice transparent 
hands or hollow eyes. She was carrying 
forward her plans as calmly as if Fé- 
licie’s marriage did not mean a broken 
heart and a ruined life for the girl. 
She intended on Jules Lacroix’s return 
to give a reception, at which the young 
people should be formally betrothed. 
Félicie had been duly informed of this 
in a few cold words by her mother, and 
had tacitly acquiesced, submitting as a 
matter of course to the stronger will 
which all her life had borne her down. 

It was not that Madame Duvergne 
meant to be a bad mother. She en- 
deavored to consult her daughter’s in- 
terests in all the practical things of 
existence, but unfortunately her ideas 
were entirely out of harmony with Fé- 
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licie’s character. To be of weight in 
the neighborhood, to have a name for 
shrewdness and success, to make a good 
show in the eyes of the world,—such 
were the objects of Madame Duvergne’s 
regard., It vexed her that Félicie was so 
different, that she was unambitious and 
would have found her delight in quiet, 
loving household ways. Madame Du- 
vergne had forced her daughter into 
submission, and yet she was impatient 
of the work of her own hands. A 
spirited girl, with something of the ma- 
ternal temper, would have been really 
more to the mother’s liking, and would 
have found her, in the main, easier to 
get on with. 

Félicie’s fate was terribly near. There 
was little wanting now but the presence 
of Jules Lacroix. All arrangements to 
which he was not indispensable had 
been made by Madame Duvergne, who 
looked out for everything. Cne morn- 
ing she summoned Félicie to try on 
her betrothal-dress, in which Marthe’s 
skilful fingers had just set the last 
stitch. 


“ Ah, madame,” said the faithful 
companion, lifting one of Félicie’s arms 
sadly, as she adjusted the dress, “ only 


see! A month ago one could not find 
the least little bone in mademoiselle’s 
arm, and now—mon Dieu !” 

“Nonsense, Marthe!” retorted ma- 
dame angrily. “What would you have? 
The child is a little thin perhaps from 
the heat, but that will soon pass. Her 
arms are white enough, I hope,” added 
the mother proudly. For Madame Du- 
_ vergne was herself dark and somewhat 
swarthy. Félicie’s fairness came to her 
from the other side of the house. 

“Oh, as for that, mademoiselle was 
always as white as milk,” answered 
Marthe, with a fond pride, which was 
so much more motherly than the real 
mother’s. ‘ Now, my little heart,” she 
continued, “look at yourself, and see if 
Marthe has not done her best for you.” 

Silently the girl raised her eyes and 
fixed them on the long mirror that sent 
back her reflection. Slender, shadowy, 
a motionless white shape, she seemed a 
moonlight phantom gone astray, alien to 
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the warm daylight in which she stood. 
Marthe’s eyes filled with tears, and even 
the unimpressible Madame Duvergne felt 
a chill of foreboding. 

“ Félicie,” she said sharply, “ try, 
then, to look a little less like a ghost. 
Marthe, bring me the rouge. I will not 
have her stand there like a marble effigy 
off a tomb.” 

Marthe obeyed, and madame was pre- 


-paring to give a touch of color to the 


white face, when a servant brought a card 
to the door. 

“ Ah!” exclaimed Madame Duvergne 
exultantly, after one glance, “no need 
of rouge for those pale cheeks now, I 
warrant. Jules Lacroix is below, and— 


' Félicie !—” 


For, the languor all gone, the girl had 
started forward, her great dark eyes 
turning desperately from face to face, 
then, moving her arms blindly about, 
with a gasping cry she fell prone to 
the floor, a heap of crushed white dra- 
peries. 

They raised her up aad laid her on a 
couch. One by one the simple restora- 
tives known to the household were tried 
and failed, until presently Madame Du- 
vergne, who at first had been impatient 
of what she considered a mere weakness, 
was forced to take a more serious view 
of the situation. The waiting visitor 
below was dismissed, and a physician 
sent for. 

When Dr. Menil arrived he looked 
very grave as he bent over the motion- 
less figure. Finally, after a long ex- 
amination, he raised himself up and pre- 
pared to speak. 

“Well,” said Madame Duvergne im- 
patiently, “when will she come out of 
this tiresome swoon ?” 

Dr. Menil fidgeted: ‘“ Madame, it is 
my painful duty to inform you that I 
fear—believe me, dear madame, you 
have my deepest sympathy—I fear— 
that she will never come out of it.” 

Marthe ,gave a scream: “ But that 
would be that she is—dead !” 

Dr. Menil bowed: “ Unfortunately, 
yes. Some sudden strain.—The heart, 
my dear Madame Duvergne, the heart 
was not strong.” 
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Marthe gave another scream, and 
dropped into the seat beside her. 

As for Madame Duvergne, she walked 
straight to the couch where Félicie was 
lying, and, half raising her up, began to 
search for some sign of life. At last 
she let go the cold hands, and, standing 
erect, addressed Dr. Menil: 

“You are right: all is over. There 
is nothing more that you can do for 
her.” 

The little doctor fidgeted again, rubbed 
his hands, and finally, with some mut- 
tered words of condolence, bowed him- 
self out of the room. 

There was a momentary silence be- 
tween the two women left alone together. 
Presently Marthe rose and went and 
knelt down by the dead girl’s couch. 

“Poor lamb!’ she sobbed, mechani- 
cally straightening the tumbled white 
folds. ‘“ Ah, the pains I took with her 


betrothal-dress! and to think that she 
will never wear it now,—poor little 
heart !”” 

“ You mistake, Marthe,” said Madame 
Duvergne calmly. 


“T intend that she 
shall wear it.” 

Marthe turned round with a start to 
where Madame Duvergne stood stiff and 
straight against the wall. If there had 
been tears in her eyes they were dried 
now. : 

“You cannot mean, madame, that— 
that—” gasped Marthe. 

“ But certainly I mean it,” was the 
quiet answer. “It is the custom in the 
part of the country I come from, as I 
have told you before, Marthe. There is 
no reason why Félicie should not have 
her reception just the same. And you 
would oblige me, Marthe, if you would 
get up and dry your eyes. All is over 
here. 
much to be done.” 

Marthe obeyed, and, crowding down 
her sobs, rose and stood-:before her mis- 
tress. The latter calmly gave her di- 
rections, forgetting no detail of the pro- 
posed plan. 

It did not occur to Madame Duvergne 
that there was anything heartless in what 
she was doing. As she had said, in her 
part of the country it was a common 
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enough custom, if a young girl died un- 
married, to give her what was called a 
“ death-reception,” where, dressed all in 
virgin white, she might receive the last 
salutations of her youthful companions. 
At first thought this may well seem a cruel 
trifling with the awful mystery of death ; 
but when one realizes the bitter heart- 
ache, the trembling fingers and tear- 
blinded eyes, with which the unrespon- 
sive form is decked for its last earthly 
honor, there is something pathetic in the 
strange and sharp contrast of life and 
death. In the present case it‘was not so 
much the thing itself as Madame Du- 
vergne’s way of doing it that was shock- 
ing. It was so calmly practical. For 
the time, at least, her sorrow for her 
daughter’s loss was put aside, and Féli- 
cie’s funeral and its preceding cere- 
monies assumed the proportions of a 
matter of business. “ As if it had been 
an affair of a house to sell!” was how 
Marthe indignantly phrased it to her- 
self. 

It was certainly not so that she sor- 
rowed for her young mistress. Ever 
since Félicie’s birth Marthe had occu- 
pied a peculiar place in the household,— 
at once a submissive servant and a sec- 
ond and more sympathetic mother to 
the girl who had grown to womanhood 
under her care. So now, feeling that 
Madame Duvergne had robbed her of 
her treasure, she even exaggerated her 
mistress's hard self-possession, and ex- 
ecuted her orders with inward protest 
that was almost rebellion. 

But, willingly or unwillingly, the day 
appointed for poor dead Félicie’s last . 
glimpse of earth found all preparations 
duly made. The ceremony took place in 
the evening, and the salon was sparsely. 
lighted with wax tapers, which at the 
farther end glimmered faintly over a 
figure supported by a sort of bower fes- 
tooned with roses and lilies. Feélicie 
was dressed as for a ball, in her white 
betrothal-robes looped with garlands of 
white flowers. Around her neck and 
on her arms were strings of pearls, and 
in the waxen fingers was a large bouquet 
of white roses and lilies. Her drooped 
eyelids showed the long lashes distinct 
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on the pallid cheeks, her face looked 
quiet and dresmy. Altogether, seen in 
the dim light, the face and figure might 
well pass for those of a young girl in 
whom maidenly reserve subdues the first 
flutter of emotion. To one ignorant of 
the circumstances the sight was touching 
rather than ghastly. 

One by one the visitors proceeded 
down the salon, made a momentary 
salute before the motionless figure, and, 
winding around a centre-table filled also 
with snowy blossoms, passed down the 
opposite side. As they drew near the 
dead girl, some caught their breath, 
some gazed wonderingly, and some— 
young companions of Feélicie’s — felt 
their eyes fill with tears that blotted out 
the still, white face into which they 
looked. Not a word was spoken. The 
room was so hushed that the rustle of 
the moving line was the only sound 
audible. 

Half-way down the salon in the ap- 
proaching file appeared the figure of 
Jules Lacroix, followed by Félix de 
Varot. Madame Duvergne, from her 


post beside Félicie, started forward with 


an angry impulse which decorum imme- 
diately restrained. She stood silently 
watching him as he advanced. He was 
almost as pale as Félicie herself, but his 
eyes were strained wide open, fixed on 
the dead face which he had last seen 
flushing and quivering beneath his gaze. 
As he came nearer he staggered, passed 
his hand over his eyes, and, stopping 
short opposite to Félicie, with an invol- 
untary gesture of despairing love and 
farewell he stretched out his hand and 
touched the cold fingers close to his own. 
A great cry went up from’ the surround- 
ing group. The dead girl had opened 
her eyes! 

The whole room was at once in the 
wildest commotion. There were screams 
and sobs; some wept and some prayed. 
Meantime, De Varot, with a mad, in- 
credulous hope in his heart, had lifted 
Félicie from the garlanded bower and 
carried her to a window, where the 
night-air blew in freshly, dispelling the 
heavy odors of the flowers in the salon. 
After a time the watchers about her saw 
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a long, shuddering sigh stir the inani- 
mate form, the eyes opened once more 
and fixed upon the face of Félix bend- 
ing above, then closed again in utter 
weakness. 

“She lives!” pronounced Dr. Menil 
solemnly, and with this somewhat late 
announcement she was borne away from 
the sympathetic throng, to be coaxed 
back to something of the seeming of life 
again. 

Some days passed away. Feélicie was 
still white and languid; the hands 
clasped upon her lap were transparently 
thin, and the least excitement made her 
tremble and lose her breath. No one 
dared speak to her about that strange 
trance of death, so painful was the agi- 
tation caused by any reference to it. 
She scarcely spoke or moved, only lying 
still in the wide window that overlooked 
the garden, with its clump of green 
trees and its lights and shadows playing 
fitfully over the flower-beds. 

“JT do not comprehend it,” said 
Madame Duvergne sharply to Marthe 
one day. ‘Why does she lie there 
staring out forever into the tops of those 
stupid trees? Is she losing her mind, 
then? Is that to be the end of it all?” 

Marthe shook her head with a sigh. 
“ Perhaps madame does not remember,” 
she ventured, “ that mademoiselle’s win- 
dow looks out on Monsieur Lacroix’s 
garden also, and that it was there Mon- 
sicur de Varot—” 

“T forbid you to mention his name,” 
interrupted madame, with a frown. 
“He has been the cause of the whole 
trouble,—if, indeed, it be not rather 
you, incapable that you are,” she added, 
turning upon Marthe in a rage. 

“Blame me if you will, madame,” 
answered Marthe submissively, “only 
do not break that poor lamb’s heart 
again—”’ 

“ Leave the room, Marthe, instantly !” 
Madame’s tone enforced the command, 
and the humble companion obeyed, 
aghast at her own rashness. Indeed, 
it was only for Félicie’s sake that she 
would have dared even to answer her 
mistress. 


Left alone, Madame Duvergne fell 
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into a fit of musing, with Marthe’s words 
for a text, and soon reached her conclu- 
sion. Félicie must not stagnate. Fé- 
licie wanted rousing. Accordingly, the 
girl was carried off down-stairs to ma- 
dame’s own morning-room, on the oppo- 
site side of the house, and established 
in a large chair by the window, which 
looked out over a broad sweep of park- 
lands to the wooded heights that bound- 
ed the horizon. This view, madame 
said, would be less monotonous than 
those silly flower-beds, with their flicker 
of light and shadow, which, besides, was 
bad for weak eyes. Then she settled 
herself in one of her favorite straight- 
backed chairs and began to read to Fé- 
licie from a book of stilted Meditations. 

This was presently cut short by a 
knock, then, without any pause, the 
door was flung open, and two names 
were announced which made Madame 
Duvergne start to her feet and level a 
deadly look at the retreating Marthe, 
who had gone away, leaving Jules La- 
croix and Félix de Varot bowing on 
the threshold. Madame Duvergne post- 


poned her anger and prepared to control 
the situation. 
“This is an unexpected pleasure, gen- 


tlemen,” she said coldly. “And as 
Mademoiselle Duvergne” (waving her 
hand vaguely toward Félicie) “is un- 
equal to any society, I will beg you to 
descend with me to the salon.” 

But Jules was already beside Félicie, 
greeting her with the old-time warmth 
and stilling her first nervous tremor by 
the fraternal kindness of his manner. 

“Pardon me, madame,” he said, 
“but you forget that it is a long time 
since I have seen my little playmate. I 
cannot believe that anything her brother 


Jules could say would injure her.— Will. 


you not speak for me, mademoiselle ?” 

“ Indeed, maman, it will not harm 
me,” said Félicie, with more of the 
look and tone of life than she had shown 
since her illness. 

Madame Duvergne glanced sharply 
round, but resigned herself to the posi- 
tion with the less difficulty that Monsieur 
de Varot made no attempt to approach 
her daughter. 
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“‘T am come this morning, madame,” 
said Jules presently, ‘ to speak of a deli- 
cate matter, which nevertheless admits 
of no delay. You will kindly pardon 
me for entering upon it at once, and 
Mademoiselle Félicie, I am sure, will 
warn me if I am fatiguing her.” He 
gave the girl a meaning look, under 
which her heart bounded with a hope 
she could not define, then resumed, 
speaking of his friend De Varot and 
their long and close college intimacy. 

“ And was it with your consent, Mon- 
sieur Lacroix,” put in Madame Du- 
vergne dryly, “that your friend came 
here and personated you? It was an 
honorable scheme, truly.” 

Jules flushed and cast an apprehen- 
sive glance at De Varot, who, however, 
never stirred from his fixed attitude. 

Félicie’s clasped hands trembled on 
her lap. 

“Permit me to say, madame,” an- 
swered Jules, after a moment, “that you 
use harsh terms. There was no scheme, 
no intention of any kind, in the case. It 
is all the result of accident and a certain 
personal resemblance. My friend had 
not been well, and I persuaded him to 
try our country air with me; but at the 
last moment I was detained, and he went 
on in advance. He saw mademoiselle 
by chance, their acquaintance grew, at 
first as a jest, and then—” 

“Then,” suddenly interrupted De 
Varot, rising, “I lacked courage to end 
the dream. Ah, it is true, madame, I 
can find no justification for my conduct; 
I seek none. I only plead the be- 
wilderment of my love for Mademoiselle 
Duvergne—” 

“ And of that one can judge by its 
effects,” struck in Jules, deftly regaining 
possession of the case. “If my friend 
has done amiss, he has been punished, 
Only look at him.” 

All eyes were turned upon De Varot, 
who stood before them pale and worn. 
He looked much older now than Jules, 
—years older, it seemed to Félicie, than 
when she saw him first in the garden. 
Her eyes filled with tears as she looked. 

“He has wronged us, he says,” con- 
tinued Jules. “ Ah, well, as for me, I 
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have freely forgiven him. Do not be 
more implacable, madame, I entreat you. 
Surely he has suffered enough already.” 

“This is all very fine, gentlemen,” 
said Madame Duvergne, after a pause, 
“but it does not make a landless en- 
gineer, without prospects, any the fitter 
match for my daughter.” 

“ Ah, madame, but he has prospects,” 

eagerly replied Jules—“ excellent pros- 
' pects. I know this, for I have left 
nothing untried in his interest. There 
is an uncle, wealthy and childless, who 
would do much for him in the event of 
a good marriage. And this would heal 
an old family feud, besides.” 

“ But finally, Monsieur Lacroix,” ex- 
claimed Madame Duvergne, turning 
angrily upon him, “I do not precisely 
comprehend your own position in this 
matter. In your extreme disinterested- 
ness you appear to overlook the engage- 
ment between my daughter and yourself.” 

Jules colored again and _ hesitated, 
then answered boldly, ‘“‘ Pardon me, 
madame, I do not overlook it; but how 
can I stand between two lovers? And, 
then, what would you have? I myself— 
One cannot rule the heart.—Mademoi- 
selle Félicie,” he cried impulsively, rising 
to his feet, “receive my deepest regrets 
that, all unworthy as I am, I am forced 
to decline the honor of your alliance.” 
And he made a low bow, which only 
half concealed the mischief sparkling 
in his eyes. 

Félicie held out her hand to him with 
a faint smile, while Madame Duvergne 
glared at them angrily. But, even as 
she looked, her thoughts were rapidly 
running over the points of the situation 
in its new phase. It was evident that 
Monsieur Lacroix dissimulated under 
this playful manner a settled determina- 
tion not to keep to the contract, so that 
if she attempted to force the marriage 
there would now be two to constrain, 
—one of them, moreover, a headstrong 
young man very little amenable to her 
authority. And, this match failing, 
what would become of Félicie? Would 
she not be left on her hands, a sickly 
girl about whom there was some sort 
of compromising story? For madame 
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knew well enough the gossip that must — 
be going on among those who had at- 
tended the reception and who had eager- 
ly noted all the circumstances of Félicie’s 
wonderful return to life. If only this 
rich uncle could be made a definite fact, 
might it not be well to meet rumor half- 
way, to bid the talkers to a wedding, 
and declare in effect, These suspicious 
appearances, about which the whole de- 
partment is whispering, were not the 
ending of an-unsuccessful marriage-con- 
tract, but the beginning of a fortunate 
one? Congratulations, not condolences, 
if you please. There was a boldness 
about this course which suited the bent 
of Madame Duvergne’s nature. So she 
answered Jules, after a pause,— 

“If you and your friend had been 
more straightforward, Monsieur Lacroix, 
it might have spared us all much unpleas- 
antness. The Duvergnes need not press 
an unwilling alliance, Dieu merci! and 
although, with my daughter’s dowry, she 
could pretend to a much greater parti, 
still, where her happiness is in question— 
Of course I have no personal objection 
to Monsieur de Varot, and if he can 
show himself a suitable match— Fi- 
nally, we will see.” 

And, smiling coldly, Madame Du- 
vergne rose, to signify that the inter- 
view was at an end. 

As the two young men stood up also, 
De Varot cast an appealing look toward 
Félicie: ‘“ Madame, might I venture— 
just one word—” 

Jules rightly interpreted the doubt- 
ful look on Madame Duvergne’s face. 
“Madame, I answer to you for the 
uncle,” he said solemnly. 

“Very well, monsieur, I trust you,” 
answered madame, with equal gravity; 
and she even had the generosity to walk 


‘to the window with Jules, leaving the 


momentary téte-d-téte practically without 
spectators. 

De Varot drew near and gazed down 
at the drooping eyelids, the pallid cheeks. 
“Mademoiselle Félicie,” he said softly, 
“have you forgiven me?” 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

“ And are you satisfied now that I am 
Félix ?” 
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“ Yes, monsieur.” 

With an irresistible impulse the young 
man bent down and touched Feélicie’s 
hand lightly with his lips. Like a flash 
up flew the startled eyes, and when, the 
next moment, Madame Duvergne turned 
round, it was to see such a Félicie as 
she had scarcely beheld in all her life 
before, with a light and glow in her 
face that transformed its sickly deli- 
cacy into rosy palpitating beauty. The 
mother half frowned, and De Varot 
made his adieus without further speech. 
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But at the door he turned and sent back 
a long, passionate look which said more 
than many words. Then the door closed 
between them, leaving Félicie to lie with 
closed eyes in a happy dream of a pos- 
sible garden of Eden she had never 
thought to enter now; while Madame 
Duvergne sat beside her, bolt upright, 
speculating upon the unknown uncle 
and planning a wedding-reception which 
should be a nine days’ wonder among ~ 
the gossip-lovers of the whole depart- 
ment. Kate Putnam Osaoop. 
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bie a chapter cf the “ Reisebilder,” 
Heinrich Heine relates how when he 
told his tiresume interlocutor, the Berlin 
Philistine, that he was on the point of 
starting for Italy, the worthy Berliner 
sprang airily from his chair, pirouetted 
three times on the same foot, and twit- 
tered joyously, “ Tirily! tirily! tirily!” 
Heine thereupon packed up his trunk 
and started immediately, longing more 
ardently than ever to see that country 
the mere mention of whose name could 
throw the dryest of Philistines into 
such a state of ecstasy that he began to 
sing like a quail. “Tirdly! tirily!” I 
twittered gayly as I stepped on board the 
steamer at Marseilles one day last June, 
with my trunk duly labelled “ Naples” 
and my head full of visions of the happy 
land where the lemon-trees bloom,—the 
land after having seen which, according 
to the proverb, death may be accepted 
without too bitter regrets: Vedi Nupoli 
e pot muort / 

The beginning of the journey was 
charming. The steamer—the Natal— 
one of the finest ships of the company 
of the Messagerics Maritimes, luxuri- 
ously fitted up, spacious and comfort- 
able, offered us most lavish hospitality 
during the thirty-six hours’ run from 





Marseilles to the port of Naples. The 
sky was cloudless, the sea a calm lake of 
the most intense blue, the coast, which 
we kept in sight during the first twelve 
hours of the voyage, brown, burnt up, 
and barren. Everything reminded me 
that. now I was far away from the gray 
and cloudy North; and when I thought 
that the Natal was bound for Shanghai, 
when I saw the puakahs suspended over 
the dinner-tables, the Chinese waiters 
with their long pig-tails and their dried- 
up old-womanish faces gliding noise- 
lessly up and down the lobbies, and the 
Lascars and Abyssinians who occasion- 
ally ascended from the stoke-room, I 
began to regret that I was not going 
into still more southern and_ exotic 
climes. However, our pleasant sea- 
voyage came too soon to an end, and 
the second evening after our departure 
from Marseilles the splendid spectacle 
of the Bay of Naples spread itself out 
before us. Vesuvius, to the right, was 
panting forth red flashes; the town, 
rising amphitheatrewise from the shore 
and illuminated on the occasion of 
some féte or other, seemed like a huge 
crown of luminous pearls resting on 
the head of the bay; sounds of music 
and gayety were wafted seaward, and 
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small boats carrying guitarists and 
singers put out to meet us and to bid us 
an harmonious welcome to Naples. Alas! 
the Prefect of Naples was not so ready 
to receive us. On the contrary, he had 
received news about an hour before our 
arrival of the outbreak of cholera at 
Toulon and Marseilles, and, in obedi- 
ence to telegraphic orders from the 
Minister of the Interior at Rome, he 
regretted to be obliged to put us in 
quarantine. Imagine the disgust and 
disappointment of the little group of 
passengers for Naples! We were al- 
ready making up parties to sup at Posi- 
lippo in the moonlight; and now, just as 
we were putting the cup to our lips it 
was snatched away from us. Some of us 
proposed to jump overboard and swim 
ashore, but the Natal was surrounded 
by small boats manned by armed 
douaniers; the yellow flag hoisted at 
our mast-head marked us out as plague- 
smitten: escape was impossible. 

The next morning, before proceeding 
on her voyage, the Natal deposited her 
Naples passengers, numbering upward of 
twenty, at the lazzaretto of Nissida, on 
the island of the same name, situated in 
the Gulf of Pozzuoli, to the north of 
Naples, just opposite the southwest spur 
of the Posilippo. The ship’s boats 
took us ashore,—us and our baggage,— 
and left us on the quay of the lazzaretto, 
where our arrival caused the greatest 
excitement among the guardians of the 
establishment, who insisted on keeping 
us at a respectful distance and con- 
vinced us by their bearing and gestures 
that it is by no means agreeable to be 
suspected of being the harbingers of 
the pest. Finally, three guardians — 
Salvator, Pasquale, and Domenicho, 
familiarly called Mimi — were allotted 
to us, and we were conducted to our 
lodgings. The island of Nissida would 
really be a beautiful spot were it not a 
prison. The Romans used to have villas 
on it. Cicero dates one of his letters to 
Atticus from the villa of the son of 
Lucullus,, at Nissida (Nesis), to which 
Brutus had retired after the murder of 
Ceesar, and where Cicero came to visit 
him. In the fifteenth century Queen 
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Johanna IT. possessed a villa there until 
the island was converted into a fort to 
keep in check the fleet of Louis of 
Anjou. The island appears to be an 
extinct crater, the opening toward the 
south forming a little bay, around two- 
thirds of which is built the lazzaretto, 
while the other part is occupied by a 
mole, a light-house, and barracks, behind 
which rises a hill covered with olive- 
trees and surmounted by a vast circular 
building used as a bagnio for criminals. 
The old lazzaretto is a series of queer 
and picturesque buildings, with flat 
roofs and yellow stucco walls, built 
somewhat in the Moorish style, perched 
on the rocks, and communicating by a 
most complicated series of staircases, in- 
clined planes, and passages interrupted 
by massive doors and iron gates. A 
causeway of black stone connects the 
old lazzaretto with the new one and 
with the convict-establishment, and the 
quay and the causeway constitute the 
promenade of the inmates of the laz- 
zaretto. The service is performed by 
fishermen, who volunteer, and who are 
paid by the government sixty cents a 
day without board. 

The chambers where we were lodged 
were lofty rooms with whitewashed walls 
and glazed tile floors imitating mosaic. 
The furniture of the rooms consisted of 
a few rush-seated chairs, a little table, a 
wash-bowl about as large as a salad- 
basin, a small brass petroleum-lamp, and 
two or three pairs of iron trestles sup- 
porting two broad boards on which 
were laid the mattresses,—simple sacks 
filled with dried maize-husks. In oe 
part of the building was a huge fireplace 
with “ Espurgatori” written over it, where 
these primitive mattresses are burnt when 
those who have been sleeping on them 
have purged their quarantine. The bed- 
linen consisted of two sheets, a counter- 
pane, and a pillow-case. For this accom- 
modation we had to pay forty cents a 
day, and twenty cents more for the 
privilege of having a softer mattress, 
stuffed with sea-weed. For our food— 
coffee in the morning, lunch, and din- 
ner—we paid, first-class ten francs a 
day, and second-class seven francs, and 
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the meals were sent up from the kitchen 
of the lazzaretto and served in our 
rooms. 

On arriving at Nissida we had the 
whole lazzaretto to ourselves, and were 
free to walk about on the quay and along 
the terrace of the causeway, from which 
we could watch the exercises of the 
little prison-garrison,—Bersaglieri with 
their feathery hats, chasseurs with 
their red fez or tarbouches with long 
tassels dangling down their backs. Then 
we could see the convicts, with chains 
round their legs, unloading cargoes of 
onions, turnips, cabbages, and eggs, and 
marching in Indian file up the steep 
hill to their prison-home. The spectacle 
was not very gay: the black stone 
causeway, with a high wall on one side 
and the sea on the other, the iron 
gratings, the silence, the isolation, the 
utter impossibility of escaping, and the 
uncertainty we were in as to how long 
we should be kept in prison, made us 
all feel sad and irritated. Our fate and 
our desires were summed up in two in- 
scriptions, the one over the entrance 
into the lazzaretto, “ Ingresso in con- 
tumacia,” and the other over another 
door, “ Passagio in pratica,” the en- 
trance into quarantine and the passage 
communicating with the outer world. 
From this outer world we were at present 
cut off by bars and gratings; our very 
food was passed in to us in revolving 
cages fixed in apertures in the wall; 
and if we wanted to send a letter to the 
outer world it had to be slashed open 
and fumigated before the person ‘in 
pratica” would dare to touch it. In 
short, we were regarded as_plague- 
smitten, and, although we ourselves felt 
all in perfect health, we were not en- 
tirely without alarm either. Who could 
be sure that we had not brought the 
deadly microbe with us? Was it not 
more than probable that the new arrivals 
from Marseilles and Toulon and else- 
where would bring the cholera into the 
lazzaretto, even if we had mot brought it 
already ? 

However, there was nothing to be 
done: we were victims of unreasoning 
force. Happily, monastic as was the 
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simplicity of our rooms, each one had 
a casement - window opening on a bal- 
cony which almost literally overhung the 
sea, and in whatever direction we turned 
our eyes the view was delightful. On 
one side you see Pozzuoli, a picturesque 
rock covered with white and red houses ; 
and in the background a line of hills 
which in the course of a day passes 
through the whole gamut of gray, 
blue, and rose. On the other side you 
look across the extreme breadth of the 
Gulf of Naples as far as Sorrento and 
Capri. And the sea on all sides is blue 
and smiling, and through the pellucid 
mirror of its waters you see the bed cov- 
ered with green grass like a garden-lawn 
and studded with gray sea-flowers glis- 
tening like diamonds in the brilliant sun- 
light. Nothing could be more beautiful 
than the views which we poor prisoners 
had in the morning and in the evening 
from our balcony. In the early morning 
the sea would seem to be still sleeping 
and calm as a mirror; then the mirror 
would be ruffled in places by a light 
breath of wind or by the trace.of some 
fishing-boat with its bows standing out 
of the water like a Roman galley: In 
the background a silvery, bluish mist 
softened the outline of the hills, but 
gradually the sun would rise higher in 
the sky, and as it rarefied the mist and 
the outline of everything became more 
and more sharp and clearly defined, the 
clearness of the atmosphere seemed to 
suppress distance, and places twenty miles 
distant seemed to be only two or three 
miles away. 

At first we had hoped to be liberated 
after twenty-four hours of quarantine ; 
but we soon found out our mistake, and 
so we all laid our heads together to 
make the best of things. Being com- 
panions in misfortune, we soon became 
well acquainted, and before we had been 
six hours in the lazzaretto we all called 
each other by name. We were a motley 
company indeed, and far from aristocratic. 
First of all, there was a horde of a dozen 
Italian workingmen, women, and chil- 
dren, who spent the whole day playing 
marbles or sleeping, and who had no 
conversational talents. Then came a 
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young sailing-captain, who shed tears by 
the hour together because his detention 
in the lazzaretto would deprive him of 
his place and leave himself and his wife 
in more or less misery. The next per- 
sous who claim attention are Signor Pep- 
pino, a pig-faced and rotund Sicilian, with 
bristly hair and a brush moustache, and 
Peppino’s wife, Madame Aniis, who had 
pretensions to beauty and wore false hair. 
This worthy couple came from Bayonne, 
where they appeared to be interested 
in some theatrical enterprise. Peppino 
was accompanied by a friend, Monsieur 
Durand, a long, slender, quiet man, who 
wore a black frock-coat, black trousers, 
and a Panama hat. Monsieur Durand 
was a retired gendarme: he told us that 
he had been sent on a commission by 
the French government, and he whiled 
away the ennui of quarantine by dang- 
ling his bare feet in the sea to soften his 
corns and by furbishing up his thread- 
bare frock-coat with an old tooth-brush. 
Next came an amiable Piedmontese lady, 
with two blonde daughters who sang like 
nightingales ; a gay young Parisian law- 
yer; and the Signorina Bettina, accom- 
panied by her mother, a stout old lady 
who was perpetually lolling against door- 
posts. The Signorina Bettina was a balle- 
rina of the San Carlo Theatre: she had 
danced in every capital in Europe, and 
proved to be a veritable incarnation of 
gayety and good humor and the life and 
soul of our little company. How did 
we pass the time? We simply loafed 
from morning until night, talked, looked 
at the view, thrummed on a guitar which 
Signor Peppino luckily had with him, sang 
songs, played cards, bathed, or watched 
the arrival of. new batches of quaran- 
tine victims, trembling sometimes at the 
thought that the pest might break out 
among us at any moment. Thanks to 
the splendid sunlight and the warm cli- 
mate, we soon became accustomed to a 
purely idle and animal life. At night, 
after dinner, we used to assemble in one 
of the rooms, the men loafing round on 
the floor or on the beds, smoking cigar- 
ettes, the women sitting on the chairs, 
—Madame Aniis with her embroidery, 
the young Piedmontese ladies with their 
Vo, VIIL, N. 8.—39 
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knitting, and Signorina Bettina, dressed 
in a dirty white peignotr, with her black, 
shining eyes, her massive black hair cov- 
ering her head like a casque, lolling on 
a chair, smoking her cigarette, laughing 
and showing her brilliant white teeth, or 
gliding along with the dislocated move- 
ments of a danseuse. Every night Bet- 
tina would stand up and dance a pas 
out of “ Excelsior” or “Sieba” or some 
other ballet, or sing with the two Pied- 
montese girls “ Santa Lucia,” “ Funicoli 
Funicola,” “ Emmena m6,” and a dozen 
other lively Neapolitan airs. Occasion- 
ally some of the workingmen and women, 
the latter clad in apple-green caracos, 
with red kerchiefs on their heads, would 
crowd round the door to hear the music 
and join in the choruses of the patois 
songs with wild nasal intonations. To 
tell the honest truth, we were a most in- 
formal, mixed, and unceremonious crowd ; 
but it was curious to remark how per- 
fectly each one was at his ease. The 
little Pielmontese ladies accepted the 
situation frankly, and there was not the 
slightest constraint in their relations 
with the danseuse and the ex-gendarme 
and the theatrical manager, who was 
suspiciously expert in conjuring. I 
could not help thinking, as I noted the 
incidents of our daily intercourse, that 
truly the Latins are more civilized in 
the broad sense of the term than we 
Anglo-Saxons: the old Romans have 
left to their degenerate successors on 
the face of the earth a remnant of tra- 
ditional savotr-vivre which enables them 
to live easily, without friction, without 
false shame, naturally and happily. 
Even the poor fishermen who attended 
us, brigandish-looking fellows, who wore 
silk neckerchiefs of the most i 


colors, were most amiable and polite 
men, obliging without being o ious, 
and having a way of talking ly to 


you without being familiar.  {s 

Now that it is over, I do not look 
back with regret to my stayin the laz- 
zaretto: it was an experience that does 
not fall to the lot of all summer tourists; 
it had all the charm of the unforegeen ; 
and, after all, in spite of a lingering fear 
of malady and in spite of. thé suspense, 






















































—for we did not know until the eve of 
our departure how long we were to be 
kept prisoners,—we did not have a very 
bad time. Nevertheless, it was with no 
small demonstrations of joy that on the 
morning of the eighth day of our cap- 
tivity we took leave of the director of 
the lazzaretto of Nissida and had our- 
selves transported bag and baggage in 
small boats to the mainland at the little 
village of Coroglio, where carriages were 
waiting to convey us to Naples. 

Our entrance into Naples was more 
interesting than if we had arrived by 
rail or landed at the port, for we had a 
charming drive along a country road 
bordered with fields of maize, with clus- 
ters of fig- and lemon-trees laden with 
fruit, and with vines trailing in festoons 
from tree to tree. Here and there along 
the roadside a flock of sheep would be 
seen grazing, and the little shepherd-boy 
stretched out and sleeping lizard-like on 
the top of a stone wall. Then we came 
to the village of Fuorigrotta, whose 
streets were crowded with herds of goats 
and cows returning from their morning 
milking at Naples, with asses laden with 
fruits and vegetables in baskets, with 
women doing their marketing, and men 
gossiping. It was only eight o'clock, 
and already the houses were empty. 
Everybody was in the street. The 
washing was being done coram populo, 
the children were being washed in pub- 
lic, each one, whether cobbler or dress- 
maker or locksmith or water-seller, was 
exercising his trade in the road-way. 

Thence we passed.through the Grotta 
di Posilippo, an immense tunnel nearly 
eight hundred yards long, averaging 
some fifty feet high, and paved with 
stoue slabs. This curious tunnel is sup- 
posed to have been constructed in the 
reign \of Augustus, and medizeval super- 
stitioa ve it to the magic arts 
practisecl by Virgil. Nothing could be 
more curious than the spectacle of this 
lofty tunnel crowded with carriages, 
carts, foot-passengers, donkeys and 
mules laden with pack-saddles and bas- 
kets of fruits, shaded with waving green 
branches. All these vehicles and all 
this movement raise a loud rumbling 
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and rattling, dominated by the shrill 
cries of the drivers and the furious re- 
monstrances of the foot-passengers ; and 
in the dusty atmosphere—dimly lighted 
in the middle by gas-lamps—the outline 
of the figures is rendered vague and 
shadowy. Throughout the whole length 
of the tunnel you see the most curious 
effects of perspective, thanks to the daz- 
zling patch of sunlight at each entrance 
of the tunnel which is reflected far into 
the dark passage-way. 

On issuing from the Grotta di Posi- 
lippo you have before you a view of the 
Bay of Naples, enlivened by innumer- 
able small boats wrinkling the water as 
they glide along. Up the slope of the 
hill and down on the plain below, stretch- 
ing away to the sea-shore, lies, with its 
domes and palaces, and its houses painted 
pale-rose and blue and yellow, “ the gen- 
tle city of Naples,” as old James Howell 
styles it in his “‘ Familiar Letters on Im- 
portant Subjects,” “a city swelling with 
all delight, gallantry, and wealth ; a deli- 
cate, luxurious city, fuller of true-bred 
cavaliers than any place I saw yet.” 

Naples is no longer the brilliant city 
it was under the Spanish rule of the 
seventeenth century, when Howell wrote. 
But the general aspect, the streets, the 
movement, the inhabitants, the children 
whose faces seem all eyes, the women 
with their shawls of resplendent colors, 
the men with their wonderful abundance 
of gestures and inexhaustible chattering, 
the narrow streets, the architecture,—all 
this gives a Northerner an impression of 
something altogether new and strange. 
Naples is built on and around three hills, 
—the Capo di Monte, St. Elmo, and 
Pizzofalcone,—and forms a sort of am- 
phitheatre round the bay, between Posi- 
lippo and the Castel del’ Ovo, beyond 


.Which lies the port and the manufac- 


turing part of the city, which stretches 
away toward Portici. With the excep- 
tion, then, of the streets around the 
port, of the splendid marine promenade 
La Chiaja, and of two or three broad 
modern streets, all the thoroughfares of 
Naples are narrow, steep, and irregular. 
Many permit only the passage of one 
vehicle, and others are simply flights of 
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stone steps, accessible only to donkeys 
and foot-passengers; others wind about 
under arches and vaults, and all are lined 
with lofty houses of gray, white, rose, 
or yellow color, with green venetian 
shutters and balconies. The ground- 
floor is invariably occupied by little shops, 
and the upper rooms are dwellings. Leav- 
ing out of the question the apparently 
luxurious existence of the local aristoc- 
racy and of the cosmopolitan popula- 
tion of visitors, the civilization of Naples 
may be said to have remained stationary 
since the Middle Ages, and the old town 
is a net-work of narrow streets scarcely 
any wider than those of Pompeii. And 
what a busy, varied, and curious scene 
one of these typical Neapolitan streets 
presents! At the corner you invariably 
find a water-seller installed at a little 
counter adorned with a greater or less 
profusion of polished brass ornaments, 
and sometimes roofed over in the form 
of an elegant kiosk. On the counter 
and on shelves at the back of the 
kiosk are piles of lemons with a few 
leaves left on the stalks, bottles of ab- 
sinthe, anisette, and other liquors and 
syrups, shaded by branches of fig-leaves 
or fern, brown stoneware demijohns con- 
taining ferruginous, sulphurous, and 
other mineral waters, of which there are 
innumerable springs in Naples and the 
neighborhood, and at each end of the 
counter two slender barrels swinging on 
pivots and kept deliciously cool by a 
casing of snow brought from the neigh- 
boring mountains. The acgua fresca 
sold at these innumerable street-stalls is 
delicious, and, with the addition of two 
or three drops of absinthe or anisette, 
forms the favorite drink of the popu- 
lation. Entering the street, we find a 
most motley crowd of hawkers of all 
kinds, some carrying their wares on 
their heads, and others accompanied by 
donkeys or mules laden with resplendent 
baskets of tomatves, green figs, plums, 
and various vegetables. Overhead be- 
tween the lines of tall houses you see a 
streak of brilliant blue sky; before you 
the street slopes upward and upward 
between lines of windows and balconies 
where it is the custom to hang out the 
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family washing to dry; and the view is 
closed by a glimpse of one of the old 
fortresses that crown the heights, sur- 
rounded by green trees. All along the 
street you see evidences of the super- 
stition of the population. Every dwell- 
ing is full of waxen figures and: colored 
images of saints ; on the staircases lamps 
are kept burning in front of crucifixes 
and Madonnas or figures of St. Joseph 
and St. Gennaro ; at intervals along the 
streets are niches in the wall containing 
a cheap framed print of the Madonna 
or some saint, before which a lamp is 
religiously kept burning at the com- 
mon expense of the neighbors. Sacred 
banners, too, are suspended across the 
streets, and every Neapolitan man, 
woman, and child is provided with a 
stock of medals worn around the neck 
and with little horns of bone or coral to 
avert the influence of the Jettatura, or 
Evil Eye. The facades of the houses, 
the shop doors, the roofs, are surmounted 
by horns, and even the harness of the 
horses is decorated with the necessary 
talisman, generally in the shape of a 
brass hand with the little finger and 
index extended. Very frequently you 
will see hung out at a window a black 
glove, inflated, with the little finger and 
index placed so as to form the potent 
horns. 

A curious feature of the Neapolitan 
streets is the marketing. The street- 
hawker is so deeply-rooted an institution 
at Naples that he has been able to ruin 
a company which went to great expense 
to provide the city with fine iron 
markets like those of Paris. 
markets, situated in various quarters 
the town, failed utterly, and are now 
used as riding-schools, warehouses, and 
for every other purpose except that for 


which they were intended. The. Wea- 
politan housewife insists upém /bei 
served at her door, or rathe./at her 


window. From each balcony a basket 
attached to a rope is lowered to receive 
the bread, vegetables, and other pro- 
visions, after the price has been settled 
by loud and furious argument between 
the housewife on the fourth or fifth . 
floor and the ambulant vender in the 
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street. This constant lowering of baskets 
from balconies shaded by flaming ultra- 
marine blinds and draped with the 
family washing hung out to dry adds 
greatly to the amusing aspect of the 
streets, and, thanks to the extraordinary 
conversational powers of the Neapolitans 
and the wonderful richness and variety 
of their gestures, the hubbub and ani- 
mation are extreme. Then in the morn- 
ing and afternoon the streets are en- 
cumbered by herds of goats and cows, 
led two by two with ropes. Both cows 
and goats have bells at their necks and 
are milked in presence of the customer. 
The goats even walk up the staircases 
of the houses and deliver their milk 
literally at the door, whether it be on 
the second floor or on the fifth. In the 
wider streets yon must imagine, in addi- 
tion to this crowd of shouting hawkers, 
chattering passengers, and. swarming 
children, who in the summer are left 
to run about quite naked, a constant 
succession of carts of the most prim- 
itive construction, drawn by queer alli- 
ances of mules and donkeys and bul- 
locks, often three abreast and one of 
each kind. The shaft-horse has always 
a saddle rising high in the air and sur- 
mounted by a profusion of bells and 
brass ornaments, including two or three 
weathercocks, which spin round as he 
advances. 

The whole life of Naples is in the 
open air, and everybody lives in the 
street. The little shops are so entirely 
taken up by the broad family beds 
that there is scarcely room left to 
move about, and the merchandise has 
to be displayed in the streets. The 
Teledo, the Chiaja, and some of the 
modern streets are exceptions, but in 
the cld streets things are as just de- 
serfet. The shoemaker works in the 
oat a surrounded by his womankind; 
the taiNr sits cross-legged near by, and 
the housewife fries her potatoes on the 
sidewalk. The macaroni, the stewed 
maize, mashed tomatoes, and other popu- 
lar food, are cooked and sold right in the 
road-way. At night, the gossiping and 
card-playing and eating and drinking 
all go on in the street. The whole life 


of the town is out of doors; but it is 
neither indolent nor. squalid, as the tra- 
dition has it. Baedeker describes the 
streets of Naples as being infested with 
beggars, and the Neapolitans as “ the 
most indolent and the most squalid of 
the human race.’ During my stay in 
Naples. I failed to find the justification 
of this allegation. On the contrary, I 
observed everywhere the most persistent 
industry and general cleanliness, partic- 
ularly personal cleanliness. The mod- 
ern Neapolitan works from morning 
until night for very little pay, and his 
existence is of the most frugal. Why, 
then, it may be asked, does he remain 
poor? Why is not Naples a prosperous 
and wealthy city? One reason is that 
the trade of Italy has been monopolized 
by the Northerners, who hold the rail- 
ways and who have sedulously kept 
Naples out of the track of communica- 
tion. ‘ It is only within the past few 
years that Naples has been connected by 
rail with the other Italian cities. In 
spite of united Italy, there is still a tra- 
ditional animosity between the Neapoli- 
tans and southern Italians and the 
Piedmontese and northerners,— the 
eaters of polenta, as they are con- 
temptuously termed by the eaters of 
macaroni. Then, again, the civilization 
of Naples has not progressed with the 
age. The trades are carefully separated 
and to a great extent confined within 
certain quarters. One quarter of the 
town is inhabited almost exclusively by 
coppersmiths, another by wheelwrights, 
another by cabinet-makers, another by 
coopers, and so forth. The old city is 
quite like a medizeval town : its streets 
and shops are scarcely larger than those 
of Pompeii; the industry is primitive 
and local. It is the industry of a self- 
. sufficing village community, where each 
one produces purely for mutual benefit 
and convenience, and no further. The 
production and the commerce alike are 
petty, retail and local. Even houses are 
sold by retail at Naples, and, instead of 
buying an entire house, you buy a 
room, a suite of rooms, or a whole flat, 
as the case may be. The house where 
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different owners, and it was only a small 
four-story block. Anything more un- 
hygienic than a Neapolitan house could 
not be imagined. The whole city, with 
the exception of a few modern quarters, 
is insufficiently drained, or not drained 
at all; the houses are badly ventilated, 
badly lighted, and without the most 
primitive hygienic conveniences. As 
for the poorer quarters, where the 
cholera broke out soon after I left the 
city, they can only be compared to the 
worst fever-dens of old London. Only 
in this dry, sunny climate filth seems 
less filthy, and, so long as the weather 
remains fine, Naples does not stink as 
one might expect. The terrible mo- 
ment is after a rain-storm; and it was 
precisely after three days’ rain that the 
cholera broke out this last time. The 
rain sets in solution and in decomposition 
all the dry filth of the city. 

The life and amusements of the Nea- 
politans seem simple. Their chief dis- 
traction is eating frutti di mare—that 
is to say, shell-fish of all kinds—at Santa 
Lucia, the famous quay celebrated in 
the well-known popular barcarole, or in 
the innumerable osterie and restaurants 
that exist all round the vast bay. On 
Sunday they delight to drive horses 
furiously up hill and down; but above 
all they delight in fireworks and illumi- 
nations, for which they find a pretext in 
the innumerable religious /étes which 
they celebrate. From January to De- 
cember there is always a féte going on 
in some quarter of the town, the great 
feature of which is the illumination of 
the streets and of the district church. 
The fagade of the church is always 
very beautifully illuminated with lines 
of colored glasses following the contours 
and ornaments of the architecture, and 
all the streets of the quarter are hung 
with drapery and banners and illumi- 
nated with monumental brass chandeliers 
and candelabra provided with petroleum- 
lamps. This improved material is the 
property of an English company which, 
I was told, has made a fortune by intro- 
ducing the use of petroleum in the 
Neapolitan festa. I witnessed several 
of these /étes, and, as far as I could 





see, the people get their fun simply. by 
watching the religious processions in 
the daytime, admiring the illuminations 
at night, and dancing in the road-way to 
the music of the municipal band. As 
a final trait of the simplicity of Neapol- 
itan manners and customs, I mention a 
curious acene I witnessed one afternoon. 
At one end of a small square, surround- 
ed by lofty and irregular house-fronts, 
were ranged four long benches forming 
a square. Some fifty men and women 
were seated on these benches, while in 
the middle a bronzed, black-haired man, 
with a long black moustache and lantern 
jaws, was reading aloud, with the ges- 
tures and intonations of -a dramatic 
actor, the pages of a thin folio volume, 
—an Italian translation of “The Three 
Musketeers.” This man earned his 
living by reading aloud; he receives 
two centimes—say two-fifths of a cent 
from each person seated, and nothing 
but attention from the outside listeners, 
who remain standing. Alexandre Dumas 
never had a better reader or a more ap- 
preciative audience than this little com- 
pany in the Neapolitan square. 

Of high life at Naples I did not see 
much. I was there in the summer, 
when the cosmopolitans are absent and 
when only the poor local aristocracy re- 
mains. As far as my experience went, 
I found nearly every gentleman to 
whom I was presented to be either a 
prince, a baron, or a count. I was pri- 
vately informed that he was as poor as a. 
rat; and I observed that he was dressed 


in English horsey style, and that his / | 


hair was carefully and excessively 
maded. My hostess, herself a Neapoli- 
tan lady, spoke very evilly of her cém- - 
patriots, saying that they were 

mean, inhospitable, that they Ai 
macaroni and beans in order to 

keep a carriage, that they staryéd 

selves to give a grand féte onge/a year, 
and never had a decent dinner’ on their 


tables. We saw this high society of 


Naples every afternoon between six and 
eight on the Riviera di Chiaja, the 
marine parade of Naples, which cor- 
responds to Hyde Park at London and 
the Bois de Boulogne at Paris. In the 
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carriages and horses and servants in 
livery there certainly was a considerable 
display of luxury; many of the equi- 
pages were admirably appointed, and the 
toilets of the ladies were of approved 
Parisian style. An admirer of the lux- 
ury and refinements of civilized life 
could not help remarking with satisfac- 
tion a visible effort on the part of this 
poorly-fed and flat-pursed aristocracy to | 
keep up the reputation of their city as 
a “city swelling with all delight, gal- 
lantry, and wealth.” 

My hostess happily had all the good 
qualities of the Neapolitans without 
their defects. She was exuberantly 
gay and vivacious, she liked show and 
color, she adored music, but she kept a 
good table. At her house I made the 
acquaintance of several delicate dishes, 
—notably fresh anchovies; cucumber- 
flowers, culled just when the fruit is 
forming, and fried in oil with a sprink- 
ling of flour; gourds cut into chips and 
fried in the same way; a salad of sweet 
pimentoes cut into slices with tomatoes, 
black olives, capers, and filets of pre- 
served anchovies, the whole dressed 
with oil and vinegar. But the noblest 
dish I ate at Naples was a shell-fish 
soup. The preface of this gastronomic 
poem is a coulis of smooth-leaved pars- 
ley fried in oil, or in butter if you dis- 
like oil; to this basis you add tomatoes 
already well boiled and drained. This 
mixture is gently boiled and hot water 
added to produce the necessary quan- 
tity of bouillon. Then the shell-fish— 
which have been opened in the mean 
‘time by being thrown into hot water— 
aie added to the boiling bowillon, and 
tha whole is allowed to simmer gently. 
The\soup thus decocted is poured into 
a turgen, garnished with croustades of 
white Bread fried golden brown in oil 
or butter) and so served hot and savory. 
The shell-fish used are little cockles and 
different varieties of small flat coguil- 
lages. 

Of Neapolitan society I cannot boast 
of having seen much. Our hostess 


gave one or two dinners in our honor, 
but they called for no special comment. 
What struck me most in her existence 
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was the immense réle played by music 
and musicians. In the afternoon she 
was constantly receiving the visit of 
this and that maestro, who warbled mel- 
odies and thrummed guitars; and after 
dinner we invariably. had more music 
and more maestri, with beautifully- 
combed hair, glossy moustaches, and im- 
mense black eyes. And how delightful it 
was to sit out on the balcony in the moon- 
light, listening to the music and gazing 
at the splendid panorama of the bay, 
and to need no wrappers or shawls, as 
one does in Northern summer resorts, 
with their chilly and treacherous even- 
ings ! 

Naples has hardly any monuments or 
objects of interest. The various mighty 
nations who have successively occupied 
the city— Greeks, Oscans, Romans, 
Goths, Byzantines, Normans, Germans, 
and Spaniards—have left no palaces or 
castles or churches that especially at- 
tract the visitor’s eye. The churches 
are very numerous and contain interiorly 
great riches, but from the architectural 
point of view and from the point of view 
of good taste they are not remarkable. 
The private palaces, too, and the’ public 
edifices have little or no exterior splen- 
dor. The street architecture has no par- 
ticular character ; and perhaps what most 
strikes the Northerner in the houses is 
the flat roofs, the absence of chimneys, 
and the brilliant colors with which they 
are often painted. The general pano- 
rama of the town is without magnifi- 
cence, but it has a dash of color and 
gaudiness about it which seems thor- 
oughly in harmony with the Southern 
climate where we are, and where a rose- 
pink house with ultramarine window- 
shades does not shock the eye, so intense 
is the light and so great its harmonizing 

«influence. Indisputably the main charm 

of the place is its unique situation and 
its splendid bay, excursions around which 
naturally occupy most of the visitor’s 
time. In whatever direction one goes, 
one finds a most lavish display of the 
gifts of nature, which amply compen- 
sates for the paltriness of the works of 
man. 





Naples itself is bafli in a luxurious 
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garden; the town rising up the hills 
from the bay forms a verdant amphi- 
theatre; all around the city the scenery 
of mountain, valley, and plain is mag- 
nificent and the fertility incredible. 
One can hardly understand how in this 
country, where in the summer rain does 
not fall for months together, the verdure 
remains so luxuriant and fresh, whereas 
in the comparatively damp and north- 
ern climates of France and England the 
verdure loses its freshness before mid- 
summer. The explanation of this phe- 
nomenon is the lightness of the volcanic 
soil, which permits the vines, for in- 
stance, to strike their roots as deep as 
thirty or forty feet into the earth. It 
is indeed a blessed land,—sol beato, as 
the song says,—and one never tires of 
admiring the orange- and the lemon-trees 
weighed down with their golden and 
yellow fruit, the fig-trees black with 
figs, the groves of olives and pome- 
granates, of mulberries, and of all kinds 
of fruit-trees, bearing with an abun- 
dance which we rarely see in the North. 
Here, too, the vines grow as Virgil de- 
scribes them,—hanging in festoons from 
tree to tree. The whole country around 
the Bay of Naples is a truly patriarchal 
land, rich in wine and oil, a land of 
peaceful happiness, with overhead a 
cloudless sky, and before you the vast 
blue gulf dotted with beautiful islands. 
Mere conscious existence in this sunny 
climate is sufficient joy; here only can 
one thoroughly realize the meaning of 
the untranslatable phrase “dolce far 
niente.” 

But if one can struggle against the 
material seductionsof the Bay of Na- 
ples, and if on¢ gives play to one’s 
historical curiosity. “what a field of ob- 
servation and interest! With what de- 
light one visits Pozzuoli, Baja, Cume, 
the banks of the Acheron, the Champs- 
Elysées, Avernus, the grotto of the 
Sibyl, the whole landscape of the sixth 
book of the “‘ Aineid”! Now, alas! the 
gulf of Baja and the amphitheatre of the 
hill, so renowned among the Romans as 
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the most voluptuous place in Italy, is 
like those aged beauties whose ruined 
visages still retain beneath the wrinkles 
traces of their former charms: it is 
a hill covered with wood and modest 
houses reflected in a sea that is always 
clear and calm. At Baja, thanks to the 
volcanic warmth of the soil, cold and win- 
ter are almost unknown. But what a 
delicious spot it must have been in the 
Roman times, when the hill was covered 
with beautiful country-houses and gar- 
dens, with terraces running along the 
shore, with temples, columns, porticoes, 
statues, monuments, villas constructed 
right in the sea when there was no 
longer any room left to build on the 
land! What excellent good company 
one found at Baja in the days of Cicero, 
Horace, Pompey, Maecenas, Catullus ! 
What excellent suppers Lucullus had 
served near Cape Misenum! What a 
fine spectacle those polished and luxu- 
rious Roman gentlemen had in those 
golden gondolas, adorned now with col- 
ored streamers, now with lanterns, in 
that sea covered with roses, in those 
barques full of fair women, in those 
moonlight concerts on the tranquil sea, 
in all that luxury which Seneca has so 
vividly described and so sourly blamed ! 
But, to tell the truth and not to play 
the charlatan with the reader, I must 
avow that the pleasure of visiting most 
of these places famous in old times ex- 
ists more in idea than in reality, and, as 
the President de Brosses says in his 
“ Lettres familiéres,” written from Italy 
in 1739 and 1740, ‘‘a good portion of 
the articles above mentioned in this my 
faithful narrative would prove to be a 
little flat for any one who could not read 
the gazettes of the time of Caligula, but, 
on the other hand, they are agreeable by 
reminiscence and: acquire an infinite 
charm from the men who are no longer 
there.” Furthermore, Addison, taking 
Silius Italicus and Virgil as his guides, 
has left a faithful and curious description 
of all this coast. 
THEODORE CHILD. 
















































lage Ellices were sitting in conclave. 
As an affectionate, united, and talk- 
ative family, it was their custom to sit in 
conclave over any matter affecting the 
general or individual welfare. 

“T do not,” Mrs. Ellice wouid say, 
“T do not like reticence in families. 
Let there be a feeling of confidence, and 
let us talk things over together comfort- 
ably.” 

It was in accordance with this habit 
that there had been a rallying of the 
domestic forces and a gathering in the 
library of their country home, where 
father, mother, two sisters, and one 
brother now sat, as just stated, in con- 
clave. The occasion was momentous, and 
the subject under discussion ‘presented 
obstacles to the placid and comfortable 
progress usual at these domestic cabinet 
meetings. Manette, the younger daugh- 
ter, had received, and, so far as she had 
power to do so, had aecepted, an offer 
of marriage, and this deeply-interesting 
event was now under discussion. Ma- 
nette, impelled by some innate instinct 
for dramatic situation, had placed herself 
in the middle of the ro6om, while about 
her, as the figure in which the interest 
focussed, were grouped the others, in 
various phases of deprecatory protest. 
Mr. Ellice, holding an open letter, was 
speaking. He was a mild and benevo- 
lent little gentleman, with a fresh pink 
face and snow-white hair and beard re- 
minding one oddly of cotton-wool. 

“Of course you know, my dear child,” 
he said, settling his gold-rimmed spec- 
tacles upon his nose and through them 
beaming blandly upon Manette, “ that 
we are all thinking of your happiness. 
Whatever may be the end of this matter, 
it is for that we are solicitous. And so 
I feel it necessary to give it our most 
careful consideration.” 

“ Well, if you want, me to be happy, 
papa dear,” said Manette, “you must 
let me marry Frank. And [ may as 
well tell you my mind is made up about 
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it, no matter what you may all think.” 
And Manette’s pretty mouth wore a cer- 
tain look of resolve resulting from fa- 
miliarity with her subject. 

“You need not adopt a tone of defi- 
ance, my dear. I have not yet refused 
my consent,” said her father. 

“T don’t see much use in our talking 
it over if Nettie’s mind is made up; she 
won’t pay any attention to what we say,” 
said Reginald Ellice acutely. He was 
just eighteen, and his wisdom profound. 

“Oh, my dear, you know we could 
not allow your sister to engage herself’ 
to any one till we had all talked it over 
comfortably,” said Mrs. Ellice. 

“This young man, Manette,” contin- 
ued Mr. Ellice, looking intently at the 
letter he held, as though to summon the 
writer to their midst, “is, as I under- 
stand it, a sort of an artist, eh ?” 

“T don’t know why you say ‘a sort of 
an artist,’ papa. He is a real artist, and 
a very talented one; and, oh, papa, he is 
so handsome !”’ 

“Ah? I am glad he is likely to be 
ornamental; I only hope to find him 
equally useful. How does he gain his 
living, Manette ?” 

“Why, papa, what a question! By 
selling his pictures, of course.” 

‘‘ Has he no other source of income? 
Does he do nothing else for his sup- 
port ?” 

“Why, no; of course not. What 
sort of an artist wovld he be to be mix- 
ing up with other professions? What 
should you think of a doctor or a lawyer 
who worked at any other calling while 
waiting for practice ?” 

“My dear, I only asked; I did not 
know. And about how much do you 
think he has per annum upon which to 
support a wife?” 

“Qh, I don’t know, papa, I’m sure. 


I suppose that depends on how many 


pictures he sells.” 
‘‘How much does he get for them, 
Nettie?” This searching remark pro- 
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ceeded from Reginald, and it appeared 
to have an irritating effect on Manette, 
who answered curtly,— 

“ Different prices.” —- 

“ And where should you live, my 
dear, if you married him? How should 
you manage ?” 

‘“‘ Manage what, mamma ?”’ 

‘“¢ Mamma means everything,” said the 
older sister, joining in the discussion. 

“Everything is rather vague, Sara,” 
Manette replied. 

‘Should you keep house, or board ?” 
said Mrs. Ellice, endeavoring to put into 
words some of her longings for detail. 

“Mercy, mamma!” cried Nettie ; 
“keep house! No, indeed ; we couldn’t 
afford that.” 

“Then probably you would board,” 
said Sara, who was generally credited 
with the clear head of the family. 

“ T suppose,” said Manette, “ that for 
a while we might live in rooms. In 
fact,” she added, in a burst of confi- 
dence, “I shouldn’t wonder if for a 
while we lived right on in Frank’s 
studio. Lots of artists do live so.” 

“IT guess his pictures don’t bring 
much,” said Reginald, in a manner in- 
clusive of a sniff. 

“I’m not aware that I said they 
brought a thousand dollars apiece, did 
I?” said Manette, by way of retort. 

“T must say, Manette,” resumed Mr. 
Ellice, “that this appears to me to be a 
very impracticable affair; and I confess 
that I have never regarded the artistic 
profession with much favor, unless, in- 
deed, the individual talent was of a very 
high order.” 

“T don’t know what you mean by 
such slurring remarks, papa. Frank is 
not rich, to be sure, nor distinguished 
yet, but he is doing well, and his repu- 
tation is growing every year. He can 
take care of me, or he wouldn’t have 
asked me to marry him. It may not be 
in a way to satisfy you and mamma, but 
it would content me. I love the studio- 
life. Besides,” she added, “I love him 
dearly.” 

“But there would be the cooking, 
Nettie, and your washing,” said Mrs. 
Ellice practically. ‘I don’t see how 
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you could get along. You have had 
every comfort all your life, and now to 
think of your branching off and living 
in this harum-scarum sort of fashion ! 
You don’t realize what it would be. I 
believe it would break my heart.” 

“Qh, no, mamma dear. No, it 
wouldn’t. You'll see. I shall be as 
happy as a — As for washing, why, 
Frank must have his things washed some- 
how. I'll get mine done the same way.” 

“ And your meals?” 

“ Qh, the meals are no trouble. We'll 
manage those easily, somehow or other. 
Restaurants, you know, and sardines 
and crackers, and everything comes pot- 
ted and canned.” 

“ You would lose your circle entirely, 
Nettie. You would have no place to 
entertain, or receive calls, or—”’ 

“Oh, yes, mamma; everybody comes 
to the studios ; and it’s no end of fun.” 

“‘T wish,” said Mr. Ellice, “that Mr. 
Roscoe were somewhat more prominent 
in his line. It would be more satisfac- 
tory tome. Now, if he were an artist 
like Church—I remember his painting 
of ‘The Heart of the Andes’ well. It 
was on exhibition in New York at one 
An artist of eminence would be 
less objectionable to me.” 

“You seem to forget, papa, that Frank 
is young. I don’t suppose Church 
was always famous. . Give us a little 
time, and you will see,” said Manette, 
nodding her curly head sagely. 

‘“‘ What has Mr. Roscoe painted, Ma- 

I don’t recall any of his’ 


sheba,’ at the very last spring exhibi- 
tion. Yousaw it yourself; don’t you re- 
member ?—a woman in a white-and-gold 
robe, with glorious red hair about her 
shoulders. It was very well spoken of 
by all the critics—except one,’ she 
admitted reluctantly, ‘“‘and he was an 
idiot.” 

“T should not have thought the sub- 
ject a fitting one for public display, my 
dear. I do not admire his taste. I fear 
I should have agreed with the critic you 
speak of as an idiot.” 

“Qh, nonsense, papa! how narrow 
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you are! Why, it was really a study of 
color. Frank ran across a model with 
that lovely auburn hair, and he made a 
very strong picture of her. The lights 
and shades were so well done, and the 
modelling was splendid. Every one 
thought it so clever. If Frank had 
called it ‘ Meditation’ you wouldn’t have 
been a bit shocked ; and, as somebody 
says, what’s in a name?” 

Mr. Ellice shook his head: ‘“ Never- 
theless, my dear, I do not admire his 
choice of a title. It may be that I am 
narrow, as you say. I suppose if I am 
to have the advantage of an artistic son- 
in-law I may widen.” 

“Oh, yes, papa, you will get lots of 
ideas from Frank : it’s so progressive to 
be with artists: you will learn ever so 
much,” said Manette encouragingly. 
“ And as to the ‘ Bathsheba,’ papa, I 
dare say Frank would alter the title if 
- you would give your consent to our mar- 
riage.” 

“Very probably,” said Mr. Ellice 
dryly, “but I rate my consent some- 
what higher than that. However, I 
shall run up to town to-morrow and see 
Mr. Roscoe. After receiving more ex- 
plicit information from him as to his in- 
come and prospects I can better make up 
my mind.” 

“‘ Now, papa,” said Manette, in a tone 
of grave expostulation, ‘“‘ don't go bother- 
ing Frank about money-matters. Don’t 
you know artists hate that sort of thing ? 
He won’t like to have you prying into 
his affairs.” 

“If he is so sensitive, my dear, he 
should not draw my attention to them 
by proposing for my daughter. He can- 
not justly resent my desiring to know 
whether you will be as safe.in his care 
as in mine, allowing I give you to him. 
I shall not be too hard on him; but he 
must define his position, and to a certain 
extent he must be exact, otherwise I 
must withhold my consent,” said Mr. 
Ellice, while an expression of consider- 
able firmness settled upon his usually 
benign countenance. 

And then the conclave came to an 
end. 

On the morrow Mr. Ellice went to 
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town by an early train for the purpose 
of interviewing his would-be son-in-law 
and impressing upon him the absolute 
necessity for defining his financial posi- 
tion and prospects for the future which 
he had asked Manette to share. 

Mr. Roscoe’s studio was on upper 
Broadway, in a building the ground- 
floor of which was occupied by several 
small stores. A narrow passage-way 
opened directly from the street, from 
which a steep stairway led to the stories 
above. At the left of the door of en- 
trance, on the plastered wall, was dis- 
played a large board, upon which were 
printed names, with corresponding 
numbers indicating the rooms occu- 
pied by each. Against every name was 
a slip, and upon this slip was the word 
“Tn” or “Qut,” as the case might be. 
Perceiving a possible economy of exer- 
tion in this contrivance, Mr. Ellice 
paused to consult it, and soon discovered 
that according to the guide-board Mr. 
Roscoe was in, and also that he inhabited 
the fifth floor, room 142. _ By dint of mov- 
ing slowly and halting on the landings 
to regain his breath, the old gentleman 
finally arrived on the fifth floor, and, 
after a few minutes’ meandering through 
some dimly-lighted and dusty corridors, 
he suddenly found himself in a corner 
and fronting room No. 142. The name 
of Francis Roscoe, done in red paint and 
bold lettering, embellished the panels of 
the door, and a slate hung beneath. 
Upon it was scrawled, “ Back in a few 
moments. Wait.” 

Mr. Ellice wished it had occurred 
to Mr. Roscoe to mitigate the waiting 
process imposed on his visitors’ by 
placing a chair at his door. However, 
he leaned resignedly against the wall, 
and, resting on his neat umbrella, 
which he had brought presumably as a 
moral support, the day being cloudless, 
he waited with what patience he could 
for the return of Mr. Roscoe, while the 
conviction grew upon him that the 
affair touching which he had come was 
wholly impracticable. 

The slow moments passed; to his 
ears came faintly the surge and 
roar of the busy street below; a dis- 
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tant door slammed, footsteps passed up 
and down the uncarpeted stairs, and 
snatches of migratory conversations 
drifted round his corner, while in some 
adjacent room a man was whistling 
cheerily. Mr. Ellice heard this last 
sound for some time before the idea 
occurred to him that it came apparently 
from the room at the door of which 
he waited. Room 142 might be in- 
habited, if not by its proper tenant. 
He would investigate, hoping for a seat 
and a more varied prospect than the 
blank wall before him; under which 
inspiration he knocked, and was prompt- 
ly bidden to enter by an agreeable voice 
that seemingly succeeded to the gay 
whistle. Mr. Ellice turned the handle, 
but the door was fast. ; 

‘Give her a kick,” said the pleasant 
voice within. “She sticks.” ° 

Mr. Ellice felt that the suggested 
kicking would detract from the dignity 
of his entrance, so, instead, he remarked 
firmly, ‘‘ Be so obliging as to open the 
door. It appears to me to be locked.” 

There was a sound as of a chair 
pushed back raspingly on a bare floor, 
a quick tread across the room, and the 
door was opened. 

“By Jove! it was locked, after all. 
Well, sir, what can I do for you ?” 

A tall young fellow, with bright 
brown eyes, a moustache to match, 
and closely-cropped brown hair, which, 
if allowed sufficient length, would curl, 
was the speaker. Upon his repressed 
locks a battered, soft-gray hat sat jaun- 
tily; in one hand he held a palette, wet 
with fresh colors, and an assortment of 
brushes, also a pacific sort of flat knife, 
limp and flexible. 

Mr. Ellice’s inner consciousness at 
once revealed to him that this was Mr. 
Roscoe, and he as swiftly admitted that 
Manette had spoken truly. He was 
very handsome, and the glance of his 
bright eyes was at once candid and win- 
some, though his brown velveteen coat 
was liberally smeared with paint, his 
long and slender hands were decorated 
with several high tints, and his trousers 
were undeniably shabby. Mr. Ellice 
was not insensible to the picturesque, 
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and he felt that an artistic shabbiness 
was less objectionable than that known 
as genteel. 

“ Can you tell me when Mr. Roscoe 
is likely to return?” he asked, feigning 
ignorance as to the young man’s iden- 
tity, while observing him keenly. 

“Why, he 7s in. I’m Mr. Roscoe, at 
your service.” 

“ Ah, indeed! I have waited at your 
door, Mr. Roscoe, for some time, infer- 
ring from this,” indicating the slate, 
‘that you were out.” 

“Oh! Isee. That’s been there for 
a month, I guess. You should have 
knocked, anyhow,” said Frank cheer- 
fully, not offering to remove the delu- 
sive statement from his portal. “ But 
walk in, Mr.—” 

“My name is Ellice,” said the old 
gentleman pointedly. 

“Oh, by Jove! you don’t say so! I 
remember now that Nettie did say in . 
her note that you might drop in to-day. 
How are you, sir?” extending his hand 
cordially. ‘Walk right in.” And he 
led the way into the studio, into the 
like of which apartment his guest had 
never before penetrated. There were 
draperies, odd bits of armor, casts, 
easels, paintings on the walls and on the 
floor, tilted and leaning against every 
available protuberance, sketches in every 
stage of incompleteness, a few desulto 
pieces of furniture, bric-d-brac of all 
sorts; and in the midst of this chaos 
was set an easel, upon which was a large 
canvas, and at this the artist had evi- 
dently been at work. .The next revela- 
tion sent a thrill akin to horror through 
the old gentleman’s veins. Upon a raised 
platform that extended across one side 
of the room was a young woman, robed 
in a scanty and clinging vestment of a 
vivid green hue, overshot with gold and 
scarlet. She was half reclining, coiled 
as it were in an intricate attitude, grace- 
ful yet inexplicable, and, though motion- 
less, almost breathless, was certainly a 
living woman. Mr. Ellice, thinking of 
his daughter, felt the cold beads of out- 
raged propriety start upon his brow, and 
his next remark was made in tones almost 
tragic in their suppressed reproach : 
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“T am afraid, Mr. Roscoe, that my 
visit is inopportune. Perhaps at another 
time—-” 

“Oh, not at all, not at all. I’ve 
worked long enough, and am glad to 
knock off for a while. Drop the pose, 
Becky,” he said, addressing the young 
woman on the platform. “I guess,” 
he continued, “that, on the whole, you 
might as well go for to-day. I shan’t 
get to work for some time now, and this 
afternoon. I’m going out.” 

“Shall I come to-morrow?” asked the 
model, hopping down in her glittering 
draperies. 

“Yes. Come early, and we'll make a 
good start.” 

The girl disappeared behind the screen 
and shortly emerged attired in a matter- 
of-fact costume of blue flannel, in which, 
for some obscure reason, she appeared 
less of an impropriety, and left the studio 
without further ceremony. “Take a seat, 
Mr. Ellice,” said the artist, and, clear- 
ing a chair of a heterogeneous mass of 
color-tubes, palettes, a bunch of with- 
ered roses, a French novel, and a black- 


ing-brush, he offered it with easy hos- 


pitality to his guest. Mr. Ellice seated 
himself gingerly. The chair was of 
carved oak, and its spindle legs did not 
invite confidence. The old gentleman, 
in unconsciously comic contrast to his 
seat, sat well forward, holding in either 
hand his umbrella and his glossy hat. 
Mr. Roszoe in an unstudied attitude 
leaned against a pile of boxes upon 
which a mass of white fur was disposed, 
and chatted airily. 

“Tm trying to work up something 
good out of this,” he said, nodding 
toward the canvas on the easel, “but I’ve 
had no end of bother with my model: 
she doesn’t take the pose to suit me. It’s 


a ‘Lamia,’ you see, and to my thinking |, 


there’s not enough, so to speak, sinuosity 
about it yet. That sort of thing is 
deuced difficult, you know, particularly 
if the model doesn’t catch the idea. 
Becky says she feels out of joint in the 
pose, and I’m afraid my ‘ Lamia’ looks 
so. How does it strike you, Mr. Ellice?” 
he asked confidingly. 

‘“‘ Me?” said the old gentleman, some- 
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what abashed by this abrupt appeal. 
“Qh, I know but little of such mat- 
ters. I should not like to give an 
opinion. But I should like a few mo- 
ments’ conversation with you, Mr. Ros- 
coe, on another topic. I have recently 
received a letter from you in reference 
to my younger daughter.” 

“ Yes, sir. I want to marry her.” 

“So I understood.” 

“ Well, I hope it is all settled, Mr. 
Ellice,” said Frank. 

“ By no means, Mr. Roscoe. There 
is much to consider before that can be. 
said. Before giving my consent in so 
important a matter I must satisfy myself 
as to your qualifications as a husband 
for my daughter. You see the justice 
of this, I hope ?” 

“Qh, yes. That's fair enough. I 
am ready to answer any questions you 
choose to ask.” 

“In the first place, you can, I pre- 
sume, give me satisfactory references as 
to your habits, moral character, and so 
forth ?” 

Frank flushed a little, but answered 
quite readily, ‘‘ Certainly. I refer you 
to my entire circle of acquaintance. 
You may investigate my career from in- 
fancy up to date. I’m not a saint, but 
T’m not afraid to have my character 
looked at in broad daylight.” 

“ And as to your financial position, 
is that equally open to investigation ?” 

Frank was idly dabbing little oily 
patches of color on his palette with one 
of the brushes he held. 

“ Well,” he said, with a laugh which 
his white teeth illumined brilliantly, 
“it is open to investigation, but I'm 
afraid you'll strike some snags there. 
To say the truth, I’m confoundedly 
hard up just now.” 

“In that case, Mr. Roscoe, do you 
consider yourself justified in asking my 
daughter to share your lot?” 

“Oh, as to that, you know,” said 
Frank comfortably, “I’m always hard 
up, more or less. We artists get used 
to that. I can always contrive to scratch 
along somehow.” 

“Pardon me, Mr. Roscoe, but it 
would not be satisfactory to me to con- 
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fide my child to anything so irregular as 
the scratching-along system.” 

“Tf you confide her to me, Mr. El- 
lice, I shall take care of her, and, what’s 
more, I shall make her happy. I sup- 
pose that would be satisfactory, wouldn't 
it?” 

“I should wish to see the means to 
that end more clearly than I do now. 
Are you by chance in debt ?” 

“Oh, nothing to speak of. One good 
sale would clear off all I owe.” 

“ Manette tells me you wish to be 
married very soon. How do you propose 
in that event to provide for your wife’s 
comfort ?” 

“ Oh, I’d look out for that. I’d man- 
age somehow to make her comfortable. 
If I keep this studio we might stay on 
in it for a while. Nettie says she could 
get on capitally here. There’s a little 
room next door we could have for a bed- 
room.” 

“ And your meals,—how should you 
arrange about them ?” 

“ Qh, somehow,” said Frank. “ For 
breakfast I’ve got a famous coffee-pot 
that will make you a first-class cup of 
coffee in three minutes by the watch. 
Ever seen one of them? You have 
your coffee ground to a fine powder, 
you know, and then—” 

‘“ But, Mr. Roscoe, my impression is 
that Manette requires more than a cup 
of coffee for her morning meal.” 

“Why, of course we would fill in 
with other things, too.” 

“T am afraid Manette would not 
‘fill in’ much, according to your plan.” 

“She wouldn’t starve-—never you 
fear about that,” said Frank reas- 
suringly. 

“ Has it ever occurred to you in 
making these highly picturesque ar- 
rangements that you might have a 
family ?” 

“ A family!” echoed Frank, opening 
his brown eyes widely. ‘‘Oh, you mean 
a baby.” 

“Yes. Possibly babies.” 

‘“‘Great heavens! not twins, I hope. 
But one wouldn’t bother me. I like 
children. I know a fellow,—Karl Mill, 
who does such jolly marines, you know: 
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he lives in two rooms, no larger than this, 
with his wife and three kids; they get 
along first-rate. And, besides, by the 
time the baby arrives. I may be able to 
take a house on the avenue and set 
Nettie up in style. One thing is cer- 
tain, Mr. Ellice, I’m willing to risk it, 
and so is she.” 

“ Ah! possibly you think that my 
affection for my daughter would operate 
in your favor financially ?” 

“ By Jove! no, sir! You do me in- 
justice. I’m not above a helping hand 
in my profession, but I want nothing 
I love her, and 
I'll take care of her and the baby- too, 
and I’ll make her happy.” 

“‘ And how do you suppose, Mr. Ros- 
coe, that your wife would tolerate the 
presence in her home of such young 
persons as I saw but now upon the plat- 
form yonder ?” 

Frank Roscoe put down his palette 
and brushes and stepped before Mr. El- 
lice. There was an angry light in his 
laughing eyes and a hot flush on his 
cheek. . 

“Mr. Ellice,” he said, “I wonder 
you're not ashamed to make such a re- 
mark as that. You insult your daughter 
as well as me. I haven’t so far forgot- 
ten my dead mother,” and he lifted the 
battered hat from his head, “as to be 
capable of bringing my wife into an at- 
mosphere of impurity. That’s not in 
my line at all. As for poor Becky, 
she’s a good, modest girl, and supports 
an old blind father and.a troop of 
younger sisters and brothers. There’s " 
no more harm in her being here than in 
your own visit.” 

“ Ah! Possibly I am wrong, Mr. Ros- 
coe, but I have always been under the 
impression that the young women who 
offered themselves as models were an 
abandoned class; but there may be, as 
you say, honorable exceptions.” 

“T didn’t say Becky was an excep- 
tion, Mr. Ellice. There are many as 
good as she. There's not what you 
would call an ‘abandoned” character 
on my list. I don’t want that sort. 
Nettie has seen the models about lots of 
times. She doesn’t mind them in the 
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least. The fact is, sir, I don’t think 
you know much about artists, do you ? 
You haven’t been much among the 
studios, have you?” 

“No. I confess that this is my first 
visit to one. I have taken an interest in 
art in a general way, and have occasionally 
purchased a picture that pleased me, but 
there my experience ceases.” 

“ Well, if there were no patrons 
there would be no artists, or very few, I 
suspect : so you see you are responsible 
for us, after all. But as regards Nettie, 
she has seen a good deal of the life we 
lead, and I do honestly believe she 
would be happy with me. Now do give 
her to me, won’t you, Mr. Ellice? Id 
vastly rather have her with your consent 
than without it.” 

“TImplying that you mean in any case 
to have her ?” 

“Well, I don’t mean to give-her up. 
I’m willing to wait, however, till you 
have known me longer and grown to like 
me.” 

“ You seem tolerably confident that 
you will win my regard.” 

“Qh, yes. There’s no reason why 
you shouldn’t like me,—none in the 
world.” 

“I’m not aware that I dislike you 
now, said Mr. Ellice, smiling benignly. 

“Come, now, that’s capital! I knew 
you weren’t of the stern father type the 
moment [ saw you.” 

“The conviction must have sus- 
tained you considerably during this in- 
terview, Mr. Roscoe. I certainly have 
not spared your feelings.” 

‘“‘Oh, I haven’t minded in the least,” 
said Frank, laughing. 

“ Well, ” said Mr. Ellice, gathering 
together his hat and umbrella and rising 
to go, “I shall give this matter my earn- 
est consideration, and will let you know 
my decision in a few days.” 

“ All right,” said Frank, extending 
his hand as he opened the door. “ Give 
my love to Nettie. 

Then Mr. Ellice went home in a state 
of mind bordering on the hilarious, 
though he reminded himself that the 
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affair was wholly preposterous and that 
common sense would not admit of his 
condoning it. 


“Well, my dear,” said Mrs. Ellice 
to her husband, “and what sort of a 
young man is Mr. Roscoe, and what did 
you say to him ?” 

‘Mr. Roscoe is a—well, my love, he 
is a very singular young man; but I 
must admit he is not offensive. In fact, 
he is a remarkably agreeable and alto- 
gether lovable young fellow.” 

“Really! And what are his views? 
What does he propose to do?” 

“He proposes to marry Nettie and 
live on an annual income of nothing 
certain, in a room on the fifth floor of a 
building or upper Broadway, with a 
complete household outfit of a patent 
coffee-pot and an impossible chair.” 

“Oh, William ! how dreadful! What 
a horrible life for our Nettie!” 

“Mr. Roscoe thinks it would be 
charming. And, by the way, he re- 
gards our Nettie as his Nettie.” 

“But of course you told him you 
would never consent to anything so 
ridiculous.” 

“ Well, no,—not exactly. I left the 
matter open. But I am inclined, my 
dear Eliza, I really am inclined to let 
these two ridiculous young people marry 
and be happy in their own way.” 

“ But how does he propose to sup- 
port Nettie? and how would they get 
on?” 

“ Mr. Roscoe’s reply to that question,” 
said Mr. Ellice, smiling, “ resolved itself 
into ‘somehow.’ I intend to allow him 
to try it. Meantime, as I believe he 
will, on the whole, make Nettie a good 
husband, I shall keep an eye on their 
domestic machinery and see that it does 
not entirely run down in the event of 
their losing their present touching confi- 
dence in ‘somehow.’ Though I admit 
this is not a defensible line of conduct 
on my part. In fact, I think it is 
open to the charge of imbecility; but I 
expect to enjoy it very much, my dear.” 

Mary BIcELow FRanclis. 
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WHY NOT AN AMERICAN 


i name of Richard Doyle, for the 
majority of those who hear it now- 
adays, seems to speak of a somewhat 
early time, ere the graceful sex had 
emerged triumphantly from its struggle 
with the environment of crinoline, and 
when man still had a tuft to his chin. 
It is true that Doyle’s activity continued 
till the present day, but his later work, 
exhibited from year to year in the 
Grosvenor Gallery, came to the view of 
a comparatively limited public, and for 
most of us it is the performance of his 
youth which has preserved his name in 
our minds. We associate him intimate- 
ly with a period when the queen was a 
fresh, young woman with an oval face 
and Prince Albert was about encourag- 
ing the breeders of cattle, when the 
magnificent O’Connell was in full ebulli- 
ence and Sir Robert Peel was conduct- 
ing her majesty’s government with the 
aid of plentiful quotations from the 
ancient classics,—a time not very long 
past, to be sure, but nevertheless, so 
rapidly do we live now, already quite 
remote ; and the curt line in which the 
cable recently reclaimed our attention 
for him merely to say that he had but 
just died at the too early age of fifty- 
seven was apt to prompt a sudden mis- 
giving that we had been turning Time’s 
pages altogether too hastily and were 
several chapters in advance of the lesson 
for the day. Richard Doyle, we remem- 
ber, was the Robin Goodfellow, the 
“ Cherub Dicky,”’—to borrow the sobri- 
quet of one of the stage - memories 
about which the affectionate fancy of 
Elia delighted to play,—of Mr. Punch’s 
early days. We know him also as the cre- 
ator of the Brown, Jones, and Robinson 
who made the grand tour; as the charm- 
ing artist whose Ethel Clive and Colonel 
Newcome we meet so agreeably in that 
world of sentiment to which the genius 
of Thackeray transports us,—far from 
our electric-light walk and telephone con- 
versation. But a moment’s reflection 
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“PUNCH”? 


assures us that it is to “ Punch” that 
we assign him, and that to find him 
we should open again the “ valluble 
mislny” whose familiar cover his pencil 
designed and whose pages it embellished. 
A quiet smile, such as Doyle’s work for 
“Punch” is apt to occasion, seems a not 
unfitting tribute to the memory of his 
“happy spark,” and perhaps for his sake 
the gathering dust on the volumes of 
1844-50 has lately been a little disturbed. 

To recur to this “ Punch” of Doyle’s 
day is to approach very closely the prom- 
ising and potent beginnings of the peri- 
odical : its pages have never been richer 
or fuller, its characteristic qualities, the 
source of its success, never more admi- 
rably manifested. To recur to it is also, 
as indeed is any considerable contact 
with this enviable paper, to recur to the 
contemplation of that interesting little 
conundrum with which the possibly 
colonial-minded among us are fond of 
beguiling an idle moment,—the ques- 
tion, namely, why we have not an 
American “ Punch.” The forte of the 
colonial mind, if it may be said to have 
a forte, is rather admiration than analy- 
sis ; and this perhaps may be held to ac- 
count for the fact that the conundrum 
usually appears not as a query, but as 
an exclamation, and consequently fails 
to «licit any other answer than a chorus 
of interjections. But in turning these 
early pages, in catching “ Punch,” as it 
were, in the open and confiding season 
of youth, one feels as though possibly 
his secret might be apprehended, an idea 
or two caught about his art and his 
humor with which to approach the conun- 
drum in a more coming-on disposition. 
In the first place, however, it would be 
well, if possible, to get some clearer 
notion than the colonial mind is apt to 
give of what it is we mean by an Ameri- 
can “ Punch.” It is hardly probable 
that, although it would like to do so, the 
colonial mind regards “‘ Punch” exactly 
as an Englishman does or values it as 
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an Englishman values it. It is fair to 
assume that the Englishman regards 
“Punch” as a comic paper; but we 
know very well that our uncolonial 
mind does not so regard it; and, con- 
sidering the small appreciation of comi- 
cality which our colonial mind ordinarily 
manifests, it seems highly unlikely that 
it really values “‘ Punch” on the score of 
the amount of that article which it 
offers. ‘ Punch,” in short, for the 
American, whatever may be the atti- 
tude of his mind, cannot seem before all 
a journal pour rire. It would be hard 
if a comic paper were not justified by 
being simply comic; but on this side we 
do not demand of “ Punch” so much, 
while on another side we demand very 
much more. The comic side of “ Punch” 
has been said to be at present shrouded 
in general gloom, amid which walk about 
Du Maurier’s personal friends ; and the 
remark, although it is the voice of that 
extreme type of the uncolonial mind, 
the American humorist, and has the 
feeling for accuracy peculiar to that 
person, has nevertheless the serious 
value of indicating very fairly what it 
is that we care about in “ Punch,” of 
denoting “ Punch’s” strong side, in the 
development of which has lain its success. 
We care for these personal friends; we 
are willing indeed, if it must be so, to 
plunge for them occasionally amid gen- 
eral gloom. Life itself, the social pessi- 
mist may say, is, after all, nothing but 
a constant meeting of one’s personal 
friends amid general gloom; but, what- 
ever one may think about the medium 
in which they move, the friends are an 
admittedly important factor, and in pay- 
ing attention to them “ Punch” has been 
from Doyle’s day to our own a highly 
valuable and interesting commentator on 
English life. It has been said of the 
works of the late Mr. Trollope that as 
novels they are very well, but that 
their high value is as comprehensive 
transcriptions of English manners: so it 
may be said of “ Punch” that as a comic 
paper it is well enough possibly, but that 
its success is as a wonderfully copious 
commentator on English life. One may 
add that from “ Punch” and Mr. Trol- 
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lope together, without more ostensibly 
serious sources, many bright colonial 
minds are credibly reported to have ob- 
tained an excellent working knowledge 
of English society. What we mean 
by an American “ Punch” is a paper 
which by a similarly full pictorial and 
humorous presentation of our friends— 
using the word in a most catholic and un- 
exclusive spirit—shall obtain like impor- 
tance as a commentator on American life. 

At no period of ‘ Punch’s” existence 
has it performed more admirably its 
function of commentator than during 
the time to which we return for the 
sake of Richard Doyle. It has at no 
time since been more abundant, more 
thorough. Besides Doyle here is Leech, 
here are the Caudle Lectures, here are 
those of Miss Tickletoby, the epistles 
of the elder Brown to his son, the Snob 
Papers. Mr. Punch is “rich in the 
glory of his rising sun.”” And no pages 
exhibit more clearly the qualities of 
humor and art, by virtue of which he 
has “shown up” his friends with such 
completeness and actuality. There could 
hardly be a better exemplar of the qual- 
ity essential to “ Punch’s” art than 
Richard Doyle. Mr. Du Maurier, for 
example, whose beautiful work is 
“ Punch’s” chief distinction at present, 
possesses this essential quality, of course, 
but he possesses in such fulness so 
much that is not essential that he is by 
no means the useful instance Doyle is. 
Doyle’s contribution to “Punch” is 
marked by its quality of lightness and 
immateriality ; it is full of Ariel gay- 
ety and sportive unconcern, of delicate 
sentiment, of quick perception, also of 
social knowledge ; but one may say of 
him, as a French writer has said of him- 
self, ‘‘ He hovered round society, having 
at his back a field of liberty vast as the 
sky.” This field of liberty we catch 
glimpses of in the head-pieces and 
vignettes which Doyle did when he did 
as he pleased, where in the windings of 
slender scrolls a host of little fellows, 
delightfully inhuman, sit wrapt in deep 
thought of something inconceivable, or 
smile mysteriously at some impossible 
jest. His initial letters, too, are apt to 
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be invaded and captured by this pygmy 
swarm from the region beyond the pale 
of King Fact, who swagger victoriously 
from A to Z, swing by dozens in the 
S’s and leer through the O’s: they 
are undeniable. In our dim, earthy 
way we have been aware of them, and 
find them, somehow, very natural and 
‘“‘impertinently seasonable to the time 
of the day.” These letters are surely 
such an alphabet as should be provided 
to charm the pained steps of childhood: 
they open “magic casements” on the 
fairy-world ; we see the enchanted castle, 
the gallant knight charging the ogre, the 
awful shape solemnly riding off with the 
lovely lady. There are others, too, of a 
sentiment less remote, which show the 
serenade, the declaration, and in which 
a-young lady with round cheeks and 
great black eyes and the daintiest feet 
and hands in the world is pretty sure 
to figure. In these little things Doyle 
manifests an extraordinary sense of un- 
reality, of the wonderful impossibilities 
of existence. In them he gives a distinct 
and unique Celtic touch to the pages of 
the Saxon periodical. If one cannot speak 
of Doyle without alluding to these little 
things, it is because this field of liberty, 
this irresponsible and insubstantial re- 
gion, seems the familiar native home of 
his talent. He left it, however, for lon® 
tours and excursions into the more 
actual world of his confréres of “ Punch,” 


Thackeray, Jerrold, and Leech,— the. 


world in which we meet the ladies in 
the toils of. the crinoline, and the men 
with their tufts. He left it far enough 
to become very intimate with Lord 
Brougham, by no means a creature of 
romance, and to comment on a life de- 
cidedly not preterhuman, in what may 
perhaps be called his chef-d’euvre,— 
Ye Manners and Customs of ye Eng- 
lyshe. The most obvious thing about 
the Manners and Customs is the extent 
of its scheme and the thoroughness with 
which it has been carried out. There 
was nothing that an Englishman of 
1849 could be up to that Doyle was not 
up to likewise,—the vested observances, 
the established customs, the routine 
pleasures, the imperative frivolities, the 
VoL. VIII. N. 8.—40 





perfunctory dissipations; his nimble pen- 
cil follows the thronged and busy little 
world through them all. He takes us 
from the cider-cellar to Exeter Hall, to 
the Houses of Parliament, to some- 
body’s soirée, to Epsom on the Derby 
day, to the flower-show at “ Chysyk,” 
to listen to the band at Kensington Gar- 
dens, to play cricket at Lord’s, to dine ; 
but it is easier, as every one knows, to 
eat the feast than to read the menu. 
But these dealings of Doyle’s with real 
life are still the performance of one 
quite as much at home elsewhere. By 
the side of his companion and successor 
Leech, who by his nearness to his sub- 
ject gains greatly in substantiality and 
depth, he has a transient and irresponsi- 
ble air. Even amid the heavy realities 
of the political world his ear catches the 
note of the fairy bell. In those little 
panoramas of the events of the Corn- 
Law year, his Lord Brougham is con- 
stantly on the verge of becoming a 
goblin, his queen a Titania, his Sir 
Robert a Puck. His manner is con- 
stantly that of the caricaturist, but his 
caricature flows along with a most ex- 
quisite naturalness, which sets it quite 
apart among the productions of that 
past or passing style. His caricature 
seems the expression of his ever-present 
tendency toward the unreal, his aversion 
from the actual. But, in spite of this 
aversion from the actual, thanks to his 
quick perception, he had a power of 
legitimate characterization, rapid, varied, 
multitudinous, which “ Punch” has 
never surpassed. When Doyle’s quick 
self-respect bade him withdraw his pen- 


‘cil from the service of the paper, a 


charming lightness of touch and grace- 
ful playfulness fled the pages and have 
not returned ; but these are Doyle’s non- 
essentials. It is hardly necessary to 
point out that the essential thing in the 
art on which “Punch” relies is the 
power of characterization. It is indeed 
the very tongue of “ Punch’s” illus- 
trator; without it his work is a sort of 
dumb-show ; without it we miss our 
friends utterly. Shapes seemingly hu- 
man are before us, but they have noth- 
ing to say to us, we never knew them. 
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In the possession of this power the 
illustrators of Doyle’s day,—Cruikshank, 
Hablot Browne,— whose work all are 
familiar with in the editions of Dickens 
and other novelists, were specially 
eminent. In their somewhat meagre 
drawings, devoid of all serious sugges- 
tion of tone or color, it stands out 
prominently as the chief gift or attain- 
ment of the English illustrative art of 
the time. Doyle has many delightful 
qualities which these others have not. 
One finds in him far more of a purely 
artistic feeling, but he shares with them 
their leanness of manner and the power 
of characterization ; and one may justly 
say that it is in so far as they have been 
able to preserve this latter virtue amid 
the allurements of the modern sirens 
that Doyle’s successors have gone about 
“‘ Punch’s” business prosperously. The 
extent to which this power is developed 
in these illustrators is clearly traceable 
to the point of view from which they 
regarded their art, and one may very 
fairly measure the availability of any 
body of illustrative work for the uses of 
“ Punch” by how much it shows a 
similarity in aim and disposition to this 
illustrative work of Doyle’s day. It is 
a long way from Hogarth to “ Punch,” 
but the’ road is sufficiently clear and 
direct, and it is not surprising to find 
in a recent book on English painting a 
line devoted to Hogarth, which describes 
very neatly the point of view, the aim 
and disposition of the typical illus- 
trators who manifest the essential qual- 
ity of “ Punch’s” art—characterization 
—in the highest degree. This line of 
M. Chesneau’s says that for Hogarth 
“drawing, color, composition, are a 
dead letter, words without sense, so 
long as they do not serve to express 
first an idea, and second an idea useful 
with moral tendencies, easily applicable 
and intelligible.” This surpassing re- 
gard for the idea is distinctly the note 
of these illustrators; and with them the 
means and method of expression, the 
qualities of the design, are held subor- 
dinate, and frequently considered but 
just sufficiently to get the idea ex- 
pressed. Illustration is the phase in 
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which art impinges upon literature, and 
the talent of these illustrators who ex- 
hibit this Hogarthian type of it is 
quite as strongly literary as plastic. In 
fact, in some instances, as notably in the 
case of Thackeray, illustration becomes 
more an exceptional form of literary 
expression than of art in any strict 
sense, which demands a more or less 
successful striving to express through 
the qualities of the design a feeling for 
beauty. The feeling for beauty may be 
there, but the expression of it is not 
the important thiag: the important 
thing, the animating and governing 
thing, is the idea. Truth of form, truth 
of tone, harmonious arrangement, all 
important to a complete sensuous art, 
may or may not be present; they have 
nothing directly to say to the value of 
illustrative work, as the Hogarthian 
illustrator conceived it. Its value from 
his point of view consisted in the force 
with which the idea was advanced. 
It is from their cultivation of the idea 
as the pre-eminent thing that these illus- 
trators derive that power of character- 
ization—the idea’s vernacular— which 
they possess so abundantly; and in 
neglecting these other matters they gain 
a rapidity and ease in exercising this 
yo which give us their drawings 

ronging with multitudinous life. These 
men are perfectly at home in a crowd. 
Doyle’s crowds are proverbial; there 
is that fine crowd, extremely legal, 
opening Westminster Hall; there is the 
crowd listening to the band in Ken- 
sington Gardens; there is the crowd at 
Epsom, almost to the most minute indi- 
vidual with faces that tell each its tale. 
These crowds for “ Punch’s” purposes 
are of the greatest possible service; they 
abound in our friends, and are a most 
vivid and effective pictorial comment on 
life. But, apart from the facility in 
handling crowds which the abandon- 
ment of these other matters gives them, 
this abandonment is in itself a direct 
advantage; in the barrenness of other 
points of interest, the ‘idea comes to us 
with a crispness, with: an eye-kissing 
smack. There is an air of brevity in 
their performance ; and for the story- 
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telling illustrator, as for the story-teller 
himself, brevity is the soul of wit. For, 
after all, these illustrators are but part 
artists, they are better part story-tellers 
and moralists, 

But in the lapse of time since the 
publication of Doyle’s “‘ Punch” an ap- 
preciable change has come over our way 
of regarding a number of things; and 
if we look about for a minor art with 
the aim and disposition of the illus- 
trative work. of Doyle’s day, we find 
that among these things is illustration. 
The point of view of the earlier illus- 
trator has to a great extent been aban- 
doned, and a new position taken up. 
Improved processes of reproduction, 
greatly our own invention, have been 
an accompaniment and in a measure a 
cause of this change ; and to-day, con- 
sidering the force and enthusiasm with 
which we have occupied the new 
ground, it is fair to say that the pre- 
ponderance in the matter of illustration 
has passed from England to America. 
This has been a source of comfortable 
feeling on our part, which is doubtless 
perfectly justifiable. No one will deny 
that our art of illustration is in many 
and important respects a great advance 
beyond the work of Doyle’s day. But 
is this art of illustration in which we 
excel available for the uses of “ Punch” ? 
Is its tendency such that one would 
naturally expect to find among its ex- 
ponents a number of men well disposed 
to go about “ Punch’s” business? In 
the march of time and civilization, as 
in other marches, we occasionally leave 
in the abandoned camps things which 
might better have been brought along; 
and in comparing our contemporary 
illustration with that of ‘“ Punch’s” 
youth, one cannot help feeling that in 
our care for many things we have neg- 
lected one; indeed, for the purposes of 
“Punch” we fear that the soldier, in 
looking out for his knapsack, his blanket, 
his boots, and his rations, has come 
away without his gun. The typical 
contemporary illustrator has none of the 
old freedom and force of characteriza- 
tion. The improved processes of re- 
production enable him to consider fruit- 





fully, within the limits of black and 
white, drawing, color, composition ; and 
he does consider them, much to the 
exclusion of the Hogarthian illustrator’s 
prime concern,—the idea. He exhausts 
the resources of wood-cutting in the 
way of rendering tones and values, and 
frequently makes pictures of great 
beauty ; but, although it would be quite 
unjust to say of him that he is an ad- 
mirable talker with nothing to say, it is 
true that what he has to say is calcu- 
lated to give us agreeable feelings and 
pleasurable emotions rather than keen 
conceptions. His aim, in fact, is purely 
artistic, and it is a question whether the 
interest of accurate definition is served 
by including the work of him who is 
an artist if anything and before all, and 
that of him who is an artist, if at all, 
only as it were by the way, in the com- 
mon category of illustration. There can, 
however, be no question that it is on the 
Hogarthian type of illustration, on the 
moralistic and literary art of the idea, 
with its easy rapidity and certainty of 
characterization, that ‘“ Punch” must 
rely for exhibiting our friends and com- 
menting on life. The modest, story- 
telling phase of illustration is usually a 
hardy, wayside growth rather than the 
product of the academic garden, and, so 
far as this goes, it might have been 
looked for among us ; but our minor art, 
however innocent of the schools, is 
nevertheless a very sophisticated affair, 
and one need go no farther than. the 
young woman with the decorative plate 
and the prize Christmas-card to learn 
how out of place is the moralistic or lit- 
erary note in the vocation. The sen- 
suous folds of Hamlet’s inky cloak are 
seemingly its occupation rather than 
that within, which passeth show truly, 
but which the elder illustrator hinted at 
so shrewdly. But can we expect the 
career of an American “‘ Punch” to be 
blessed which agrees to the cynicism 
that we have our friends when we have 
merely their clothes? If we catch the 
idea, we can with a powerful effort of 
the imagination supply the wardrobe ; 
but a dress-coat without ideas will not 
do. It has been abundantly tried, and 
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almost any young man will testify that 
it will not do. The tendency of our 
minor art, therefore, is such that we 
can hardly expect it to bring forth and 
nourish the illustrators of an American 
“Punch,” but we may count largely on 
the young woman with the prize Christ- 
mas-card and the decorative plate. 

But if the artistic outlook is some- 
what calculated to discourage the colo- 
nial mind in its hope for an American 
“ Punch,” does the humorous outlook 
inspirit it? In the volumes of Doyle’s 
“Punch” before us we discover the 
Snob Papers,—the most important piece 
of literature which has ever appeared in 
any paper taking the unassuming comic 
style——and many other things by the 
same hand, things which gave ‘“-Punch” 
an impetus on which it may be said to be 
running even yet. Does American humor 
afford anything of the same general na- 
ture—not, of course, demanding the de- 
gree—to take their place in the pages of 
an American “ Punch,” to perform their 
function in giving us our friends and 
commenting on American life? Ameri- 
can humor is—it is hardly necessary to 
say so—a very amusing thing. They 
think so in London, which is sufficient 
for the extreme type of the colonial 
mind, and every uncolonial American 
has a strong natural relish for it, takes 
all he can get, and tries his own hand at 
it whenever he sees the ghost of an op- 
portunity. But, though its intention is 
excellent, it is even more amusing than 
it intends to be; it is amusing as a phe- 
nomenon, it is entertaining as a subject of 
discussion, it fascinates us as a new doll 
does a child into attempts at analysis, we 
long to lay hands on this phantom of 
delight and find out what it is made of. 
Its value and availability for the comic 
paper are of course quite beyond dis- 
pute; it is the sure hope and reliance 
of many very comic papers, and we may 
trust in the future to gather much more 
of that kind of fruit from its copious 
branches. But how will it serve an 
American “ Punch” ? 

Here is what the American humorist 
offers in lieu of social comment. The 
scene is the ball of a commodity 
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“king:” ‘Where are your kids?” 
asks the Society Man scornfully of the 
Poor Editor. 

“‘ My kids!” replies the Poor Editor. 
“Why, home in bed, of course. You 
don’t suppose I'd bring ’em to a thing 
like this ?” 

To any one with a natural fondness 
for the article such things are exceeding- 
ly laughable, and by the light of their 
brightness the ‘general gloom” of 
“ Punch” is sufficiently apparent. But 
the question is whether they are of a 
nature calculated to present and exhibit 
our friends with fulness and reality. A 
discriminating admirer, it seems to us, 
would hardly claim for the performance 
of the American humorist anything of 
the sort. His virtues, in fact, lie in an 
exactly opposite direction. Instead of 
showing us our friends, he has the 
magical faculty of making our next-door 
neighbor seem like a very extraordinary 
stranger. The author of the Snob 
Papers has said of humor in general 
that “it appeals to a great number of 
other faculties besides our mere sense 
of ridicule. The humorous writer pro- 
fesses to awaken and direct your love, 
your pity, your kindness, your scorn for 
untruth, pretension, imposture, your ten- 
derness for the weak, the poor, the op- 
pressed, the unhappy. To the best of 
his means and ability he comments on 
all the ordinary actions and passions of 
life almost.” But as a description of 
the calling of the American humorist 
this reads like a rather good joke after 
the latter’s own heart. He has no pre- 
tension to be a rose of that kind, or even 
to occupy the same garden. His func- 
tion is, as the poet says, to make the 
prairie smile. That is his only care, and 
he wears it with an airy lightness. None 
of us would care to deny that he is 
American, but it seems possible that the 
author of the Snob Papers might deny 
that he is the other thing. The actor’s 
paradox is that to express emotion ar- 
tistically one must be sufficiently un- 
moved; and the humorist’s paradox 
may be said to be that to elicit a civi- 
lized smile one must be sufficiently 
serious. One can do it, of course, by 
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being too serious; but that is another 
thing. The American humorist is hard- 
ly serious enough. For the purpose of 
exhibiting our friends he is like an artist 
with only a tube of white paint,—he is 
deficient in chiaroscuro. If there is 
some question whether the author of the 
Snob Papers would call the American 
humorist exactly by that name, there 
can be none that it is upon humor of the 
general nature of that of the author of 
the Snob Papers that the American 
“Punch” must depend for its comment 
on life. The typical American humor- 
ist lacks a sobriety, a sufficient serious- 
ness to give our friends actuality and 
roundness, his comic atmosphere is not 
sufficiently dense to enable our friends 
to breathe in it, to live and move and 
have reality in it. 

The defect for the purposes of 
“Punch” in our illustration and the 
defect for the purposes of “ Punch” 
in our humor have probably a common 
root in the absence hitherto of a dense 
human life. Our art had a bias rather 
toward the Hudson River than toward 
story-telling, and our humor, one perhaps 
may be allowed to say, is a sort of land- 
scape variety, witha great deal of air in it 
and comparatively little human interest. 
But if it were contrived in some unfore- 
seen way to remedy these essential de- 
fects and we were provided with a liter- 
ary illustration and a serious humor, 
there would still be a detail requiring 
attention if the American “ Punch” is 
to bear any strong resemblance to its 
London prototype. One cannot help 
being struck in turning over its pages 
with how much of “ Punch’s” distinctive 
character is due to the coincidence of 
the social and political capitals. Its 
very form, the central political cartoon 
with the subordinate but copious social 
comment, seems to spring naturally from 
this state of affairs. The interest of its 
at this distance rather vapid cartoons, at 
first rather difficult to discover, we feel 
sure must reside finally in the visual 
acquaintance of the greater part of 
“‘ Punch’s” constituency with the states- 
men represented. Our political car- 
toons are not, on the whole, so vapid, 
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but they sadly miss this source of inter- 
est. Our-.statesmen are not in any 
sense our personal friends. Few of us 
are happy in a visual acquaintance with 
them. The Plumed Knight, the War- 
Horse, the Grand Old Saddle - Bags 
(happy collocation !), we are too apt un- 
justly to think of them as strange be- 
ings, possibly friends only for the Ameri- 
can humorist, or as gods of the political 
Aberglaube of booms and platforms, re- 
mote and hardly to be come at by the 
humble tax-payer, however near to those 
ministering high-priests the editors of 
newspapers. ‘This is not as it should be. 
We should know Old Saddle-Bags as a 
man, the father of Young Saddle- Bags ; 
the ’bus-driver should be familiar with 
the Plumed Knight in the press of the 
avenue; and the nurse-maid in the 
Park should discover to her tender 
charge the War-Horse moving peace- 
fully among the trees. It seems that 
to prepare the way for the American 
“Punch” the conversion of the foes of 
centralization is. necessary; but, having 
accomplished this with the aid of a pow- 
erful lobby, the social capital on which 
to concentrate is still to seek. And in 
pursuing this quest we may arrive at the 
conclusion that American life is too dis- 
persed and heterogeneous to give natural 
birth to a paper in any close degrec re- 
sembling “ Punch.” 

“Greater Britain” does very well as a 
shibboleth to fire the colonial heart, but 
as a description of the present state of 
things it appears painfully defective. 
Much in the situation, we conclude, 
should lead the colonia! hope to keep 
its account rather with the anise-seed 
bag and the green-and-yellow coach than 
with the American “Punch.” But 
nothing occurs so frequently as the un- 
foreseen. If we are to have an American 
“Punch,” we would fain bespeak for 
the inspiration of its youth as delightful 
a talent as his with whose name we be- 
gan,—the charming, sweet-natured artist 
Richard Doyle. In closing the volumes 
of his “‘ Punch” we find we have for him 
a feeling which we have not for his more 
famous successors,—we have an affection. 
for him. E. C. REYNOLDs. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
HERE was a heavy rain last night. 
All through the evergreens the 
drops still drip, the flowers are burdened 
with its spray, yet with the light came 
sunshine and a zephyr wind and a prom- 
ise of good things to come. 

The little reign of weeping—now past 
and gone—has left a subduing influence 
that contrasts warmly with the glowing 
rays great Phoebus is casting broadly 
on earth and lake and mountain. The 
water, as though tired of last night’s 
turbulence, is lying exhausted, swaying 
gently to and fro, and glinting beneath 
the sun’s hot touch. 

“ Whither are we bound to-day ?” 
asks Jones, at breakfast, with such a 
blithe belief in our inability to go away 
anywhere and leave him behind as puts 
to flight all courageous determinations 
to shun him. 

“To the Upper Lake, I suppose,” 
says Carrie kindly. 

“ Ah!-TI shall be glad to see that,” 
says Brooke, toying gracefully with his 
egg and letting an expectant smile steal 
over his lean countenance. Truly, as it 
seems, we are in for it. 

Not another word is said, but when 
we—Carrie, Miss Kingsley, and I— 
saunter down to the boat it does not 
surprise any of us to find Brooke and 
Jones waiting for us. 

Past Lamb and Heron Isles we go 
again, until Ross Castle, with its tower 
and floating flag (Lord Kenmare, for 
whose coming the flag has been hoisted, 
arrived at the castle last night) and 
ivied bastions and quaint buttresses, 
comes into view. And then again past 
“sweet Innisfallen” and Mouse Island 
to the water beneath Tomies, whose 
brown plateau lies dark and gleaming in 
the sunlight. Some sheep are browsing 
upon the top of the hill; the gable of 
the cottage shows gray against the dark 
background ; the trees seem full of newer 
tints. 
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Still on and on, with James, the boat- 
man, smiling on our delight at the 
beauteous Nature round us, to where 
Stag and Burnt Island stand together 
close against the shore, with Tomies 
towering aloft upon their right and 
overshadowing them. In the clear-cut 
sedges with their brown heads large 
lily-leaves lie broad and flat upon the 
water, with crimson berries floating in 
and out between them. Upon a dark- 
gray stone a heron, most solitary of 
birds, stands dreaming,—a thing as gray 
as its resting-place. 

And so on, through Brickeen Bridge, 
to the Muckross or Middle Lake. 

“There's fogs an’ storms on these - 
lakes as ye wouldn’t believe,” says 
James, addressing himself, as usual, to 
Carrie. ‘ ’T'was on’y a fortnight since, 
ma'am, as I was caught in one o’ thim 
wid a party of the English folk.” 

The fact that Carrie has sprung from 
the Emerald Isle is as well known to 
James, by instinct, as if her pedigree 
was read to him. It enhances her value 
and renders her doubly dear in his 
sight. 

“ For, fegs,thim English is mighty 
scarce wid the civil word,” says James 
to me on a later occasion. ‘ Why, 
they’d think it shame to offer a poor 
man the full o’ his dhudheen, an’ to 
give him a chance o’ convarsin’ wid 
thim would kill thim intirely. ’Tis aisy 
to know Mrs. Desmond is one o’ the 
right sort.” 

“ Well, did you get safe home ?” asks 
Carrie now, seeing he wants to tell her 
something. 

“T didn’t thin, indeed, ma’am. The 
fog came down as thick as a blanket 
just as we come to Brickeen Bridge, so 
I towld thim ’twould be madness to 


thry an’ find our way home, an’ I 
had to git em to go ashore here,” point- 
ing to the peninsula that leads from 


Brickeen Bridge to Muckross. “T'was 
many a mile they had to walk till they 
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come to Muckross Gate, an’ there we 
found all in bed, an’ the ould woman at 
the lodge hard enough to rouse. By 
dint of yellin’ an’ throwin’ stones at her 
windy I brought her out at last. She 
opened the shutther an inch or so, an’ 
says she, ‘Who’s there?’ ‘A frind,’ 
says I, as bowld as brass. ‘A /rind? 
The divil!’ says she, screechin’ it out 
like mad. An’ would ye believe, ma’am, 
the ould varmint left us to climb the 
gates at that hour, swearin’ to us all the 
time she’d report us to Herbert o’ Muck- 
ross an’ git the law of us.” 

‘““T hope there won’t be a fog to- 
night,” says Carrie, laughing. 

'“ Oh, no, ma’am,” says he, with a 
twinkle in his gray-blue eyes. ‘‘They’ve 
manners enough, thim fogs, to know 
when they shouldn’t come on.” 

“Tis a wonderful land,” says Jones 
to me in a fat whisper. 

‘“There’s the Divil’s Bit, ma’am,” 
says James,—“ that great rock there in 
the middle o’ the lake. Ye'll see where 
he tuk it out o’ if ye look up at Tore 
for a second.” 

We all glance at beautiful Torc, with 
its darkly-wooded sides, and mark 
where, on part of its topmost ridge, 
there is a hollow that looks as though a 
piece had been bitten out. 

‘“*Twas the ould gintleman himself 
and The O'Donoghue as had a bet on it, 
ma’am, as to who could carry that stone 
widout droppin’ it from Tore to Ross 
Island. An’ the divil said he was equal 
to it, an’ his price for carryin’ it was to be 
The O’ Donoghue’s sowl, for he’d a great 
hankerin’ afther him; an’ though they 
were the best o’ frinds, still The O’ Dono- 
ghue held his own wid him, an’ gave him 
no chance to git a hoult o’ his spirit. Well, 
The O'Donoghue agreed to risk his sow], 
an’ the divil in great glee bit the stone 
out o’ the mountain and flew toward 
Ross. But, fegs, it was too much for 
him, the ould blagguard, an’ half-way 
across the lake it slipped from him and 
dhropped jist where ye see it now. An’ 
twas mighty fine game The O’ Donoghue 
made o’ him afther that.” 

We have crossed the lake by this 
time and come to Toothache Bridge, 





which leads from the Middle Lake to 
The Meeting of the Waters. 

“‘ An’, indeed, ma’am, an’ ’tis no lie 
for me, once ye pass undher that bridge 
yell never have toothache ag’in,” says 
James, with solemn belief. 

And now we pase under the old Weir 
Bridge, and enter on the beautiful chan- 
nel of running water called the Long 
Range, that leads to the Upper Lake. 
Shadowed by wild Tore, grand and ma- 
jestic, we steal down this heavenly 
stream, our senses filled with the silent 
beauty of its verdant banks. Here and 
there on every side rises peak above 
peak in the great walls of hilis that 
line our way on right and left. There 
is a strange stillness in the air, a mar- 
vellous light on all things, unknown to 
other lovely scenes. There is no sound 
anywhere save the harmonious rippling 
of the water against the sides of our boat. 

And now we are gliding past the 
Eagle’s Nest, a tapering mountain, and 
James, resting on his oars, sends forth a © 
wild, musical cry, that is caught up by 
a splendid echo and rung through many 
changes until it dies away into a sob- 
bing silence. Then somebody remem- 
bers the “coo-ee” of the Australian 
colonists, and we call it aloud, and find 
it has a wonderful effect among these 
hills ; and so we teach it to James, and 
hope that in the future he will make 
use of it with other visitors, and so have 
something of his own to give them un- 
known to the boatmen round. 

Then on again, by our wave-girt 
shore, past fantastic rocks and gleaming 
water-weeds and wet green grasses, to 
Coleman’s Eye, a promontory, which 
shows we have come to the end of the 
Long Range and are entering the Up- 
per Lake. 

Of all three lakes surely it is the 
loveliest, with its fairy isles and grand 
old mountains, its tranquil, lonely calm, 
and its glimpse of the Black Valley far 
away in the distance. Down the sides 
of the mountains run little rills, pale 
and bright as silver beneath the sun’s hot 
rays. Tall pine-trees, dark and solemn, 
crowd to the water's edge; some swans, 
with proud arched necks and spotless 
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plumage, glide here and there. It is 
' all, in truth, a sight to make glad the 
heart of man. The arbutus dips to 
drink, shedding its flowers upon the 
tiny waves that carry them far from the 
parent stem. Some red leaves, bright 
as blood, drift with them. Through 
banks of brown, crisp, fading fern, 
tinged with a brilliant crimson, we float, 
past masses of gray rock and boulder 
clad with daintiest moss, whilst James 
descants aloud to us on the beauties 
of the islands we go by,—the Arbutus, 
the Oak, and Juniper Isles, clad with 
their namesakes, and the Eagle Island, so 
called because there are no eagles on it. 

“ Well, there used to be,” says Car- 
rie indignantly, who is full of faith. 

Then Ronayne’s Island, where, James 
assures us, some lunatic who passed for 
sane once lived for many years. Why, 
or for what, deponent sayeth not, but I 
have dark dreams of a mother-in-law as 
we steal slowly past it. 

MacCarthy More’s Island is the last 
we come to. Qn it the cedars of Leb- 
anon flourish and grow green and throw 
their branches far and wide. Carrie 
grows very High Church again as she 
hears this, and Miss Kingsley says, “ It 
is interesting.” 

It is a scene so satisfying, so entirely 
without a flaw, that I feel I should go 
to sleep but for the pangs of hunger 
that have assailed me. Landing en one 
of the islands, we proceed to the cold 
pies and chickens without further delay. 
It is a sultry day; not even the water 
in a shady nook, into which we have 
plunged it, makes the champagne cool ; 
but, nevertheless, we are grateful for it. 
We have suggested to James that the 
water out of this same nook will be the 
coldest to mix with his whiskey ; but he 
being of opinion that water spoils that 
" liquor, we leave him to his own devices. 

“Thank ye, ma’am!” says he. He 
always steadily ignores any one but Car- 
rie. ‘“ You’ve brought us an uncommon 
good lunch (ye’ll see how I pick up yer 
own words, ha! ha!), an’ we’re obliged 
to ye, but if ye’'ll lave us the whiskey 
nate, I think ’twill be more agreeable to 


us.” 
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This settles the question. 

When luncheon is at an end, we all 
rise with one accord and suggest a tour 
of the small isle on which we have dared: 
to land. 

“Qh that there might be hope of 
savages |” says Carrie with enthusiasm. 

However, in spite of her prayer, we 
meet nothing, and finally reach a tiny | 
bay surrounded by gray rocks, on one 
of which we come to a stand-still. 

“‘ How quite too utterly sweet!” says 
Jones, who has a mad hankering after 
the new religion of Art. “ Mark its 
depths, its possibilities, its—” 

“Mark Muriel’s glove!” cries Carrie 
suddenly. 

It has floated away, slowly, inconsid- 
erately, just out of reach. She had been 
leaning over the huge rock that lies close 
to the water’s bosom, and it had slipped 
from her and become part of the flotsam 
and jetsam of the sparkling lake. We 
had indeed been all stooping over the 
shelving rock when this catastrophe oc- 
curred, watching the water-grasses sway- 
ing to and fro. 

As the glove is seen drifting away we 
all start into life, there is instant concern 
on the part of everybody. Regardless 
of our anxiety, however, it floats slowly 
farther and farther from us. Somebody 
surely ought to catch it. 

I am conscious of a deep sense of grat- 
itude as I remember I am no longer a 
gay bachelor, and that therefore it is not 
my duty to come to the relief of fair 
damsels in distress. That pleasant duty 
devolves upon Brooke and Jones. 
Hoping they like it, I stand at a re- 
spectful distance and watch their pro- 
ceedings with a keen interest. 

Brooke has flung himeelf upon his 
face and hands, and is projecting his 
body in a most dangerous fashion over 
the edge of rock in a futile attempt to 
recover the lost treasure. Every mo- 
ment I expect to see his heels in the air, 
his head out of sight, so uncertain is his 
position. He seems wildly bent on the 
recovery of the glove, which in a tan- 
talizing way bobs here and there, but 
never within reach. Now nigh, now 
far, now almost within his grasp it 
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dances, but yet not near enough to sur- 
render itself a prisoner. 

In his endeavors to reach it Brooke is 
growing unpleasantly red. I begin an 
elaborate speculation as to whether it 
will be victory with him or death from 
disease of the heart, when w move on 
. the part of Jones upsets my thoughts. 
_He has not been idle. He had rushed 
into the woods behind us on Carrie’s 
first cry, and now emerges from it armed 
with a huge crooked stick denuded of 
branches, which he waves aloft. 

“This will do,” he pants huskily. 

“‘Qh, it doesn’t matter, indeed, not 
the least bit,” says Miss Kingsley earn- 
estly. “I wish you would both forget 
all about that wretched glove.” 

But it is too late for directions ema- 
ating even from the beloved. Jones in 
turn prostrates himself upon his stomach, 
and, thrusting out his forked stick, pro- 
ceeds to dibble for the glove. 

Delicately, in a coaxing manner, he 
pats the water near where the desired 
object sways gently up and down. 

“There is something coaxing about 
Jones, after all,” I whisper to Carrie, as 
we both stand together watching the 
comedy that is being enacted so close 
to us. 

-“Take care it doesn’t turn into a 
tragedy,” says Carrie solemnly. “I 
mistrust those two young men.” 

It is plain to everybody that they mis- 
trust each other. Frire flashes from their 
eyes as they regard each other with 
glances of deadly hatred. Then Jones 
makes his final effort.. It is the moment 
in which victory seems nearest to Brooke. 
Almost he is assured of it. His fingers 
have all but closed upon the coveted 
glove, when Jones's seductive tap upon 
the waters shakes the advancing wavelet 
that bears it on its crest toward Brooke, 
and—oh ! maddening thought—changes 
its course and bears it straight to Jones. 

Is he, then, to be the Sir Francis that 
is again, in modern days, to rescue his 
lady’s glove? Perish the vile thought ! 

Wild with jealous fear, Brooke stoops 
still farther over the shelving rock, and 
makes a movement of his hand in the 
water meant to imitate and spoil the 
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effect produced by Jones’s rod. Alas! 
it only serves to drive the glove still 
nearer to that demon. His brow grows 
black as thunder; the game is slipping 
from him. Jones, with a fiendish laugh, 
stoops over and makes ready to seize 
the skin of contention. Farther, farther 
still he stoops.: The prize is his! He 
flings away the faithful stick that has 
done him such good service without so 
much as a grateful glance, and bends to 
secure the glove. 

Just a little too far he bends; he loses 
his balance ; he make a convulsive clutch 
at his prey. Then there is one awful 
moment, when his heels attain an unen- 
viable notoriety and his head sinks into 
the watery abyss, and the world knows 
him no more! He has vanished from 
our horrified sight, perchance (who 
knows ?) never to rise again ! 

He does, however. In a most incon- 
siderately short time, and with a start- 
ling amount of very unromantic splut- 
tering and puffing and choking, he comes 
to the surface, strikes for land, and is 
soon hauled ashore by me. In doing 
him this service I get extremely wet. I 
should, of course, have avoided the doing 
of it if possible, but I felt assured that 
if the task were left to Brooke the man 
would be most surely drowned. To 
avoid, therefore, an inquest on the mor- 
row, and to save Brooke’s soul from the 
stain of blood, I lend a helping hand to 
the dripping Jones. 

Oh, the satisfied malice that gleams in 
Brooke’s eye as his rival emerges in 
doleful plight from the bosom of the 
lake! Oh, the curl of his lip, the un- 
disguised satisfaction in the tip of his 
long, lean nose ! 

“T have got it !” cries Jones with un- 
subdued delight, as he clambers up the 
shelving rock with my assistance, Miss 
Kingsley’s glove between his teeth. He 
looks like a fat retriever, but no one can 
doubt his pluck. He has forgotten his 
ducking, his deplorable situation,—a//, 
save the fact that he is victor. He pro- 
ceeds to lay his trophy at his lady’s feet. 

“ Indeed I think you might be allowed 
to keep it for your prowess!” I exclaim 
enthusiastically, in spite of the water 
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that has run up my sleeves and saturated’ 


my cuffs. I feel, as I look at the au- 
thor of these discomforts, that I am in 
truth returning good for evil. 

“Tf it were worth keeping,” says Miss 
Kingsley with pretty hesitation, bestow- 
ing a smile upon her shivering knight ; 
“but it is such a horrid, wet thing, 
and—” 

“TI may keep it, then?” says Jones 
rapturously, stuffing the clammy glove 
into the bosom of his dripping shirt. 
He is overwhelmed with delight. Grat- 
itude beams on his shining face and 
trembles in his dank locks, as he turns 
his gaze on me. I have been the bene- 
factor of my species as typified by Jones. 
He bows down to me. [I feel I have 
made him my friend for life. 

I glow beneath the conscious virtue of 
a kind act performed. Even as I glow 
I glance at Brooke. Instantly my face 
falls. Good heavens! what have I 
done? I have made him my enemy. 
This is a fearsome thought, as sad ex- 
perience has taught me that a friend 
means but little, an enemy much. I 
lose myself in mournful reflections. 

When I return to a serse of surround- 
ing objects, I become aware that Jones 
has disappeared,—probably with a view 
to wringing his nether garments before 
starting homeward,—and that Brooke 
and Miss Kingsley are sitting together 
on a moss-grown rock. Carrie is out of 
sight (not with Jones, I trust), and I 
am tolerably so too, because of the huge 
tree against which I have leaned during 
my late abstraction. 

A few words of the dialogue carried 
on within a yard or so of me float lightly 
on the zephyr wind to where I am stand-: 
ing. 

“Tt was a most treacherous act,” says 
Brooke, “and worthy of him who com- 
mitted it. In all fairness, that glove 
was really mine.” 

“Poor glove!’ says Muriel lightly. 
“Tt was not worth all ‘the trouble it 
gave. The idea of risking your lives 


for the sake of a soiled bit of suéde! |. 


It was too foolish of you both.” 
“Tt wasn’t for the glove we risked 
our lives, or rather the chance of a wet- 
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ting,” says Brooke, growing sentimental. 
“ You must know that.” 

“Indeed I do not. I saw only a 
giove, for which,” reproachfully, “ you 
both fought as though you were two 
school- boys. Do you know, Mr. 
Brooke,” very sweetly, “if I could be 
angry with you, it would be now.” 

Can it be possible she means Brooke, 
after all? Is Carrie to have this crow 
over me? 

“Tt was for something far dearer than 
the glove we strove,” declares Brooke, 
growing almost lachrymose in his in- 
creasing emotion. ‘Oh that I might 
dare to say more plainly what I mean!” 

“You are as plain as possible,” says 
Miss Kingsley, with a kindly air of en- 
couragement. “I gute understand. But 
it is rather wrong of you, you know. 
To encourage such rancorous feelings in 
your breast is very wicked. Yet some- 
how,” turning up eyes innocent as a 
dove’s to his, “I can sympathize with 
you. It ds ‘something far dearer’ than 
the mere rescue of a glove to gain a vic- 
tory over one’senemy. Though why you 
should call poor Mr. Jones your enemy—”’ 

“That isn’t it, at all. You have taken 
quite a wrong view of my words,” says 
Brooke eagerly. ‘ That wasn’t what I 
meant—”’ 

“Yes, that was quite what you 
meant,” interrupts she, smilingly, but in 
a tone that prevents his pursuing the 
subject. ‘ And I don’t wonder at your 
not ‘daring’ to say it to me. Let us 
forget it, however; that stupid glove is 
to be blamed for it all.” 

“That priceless glove !” says Brooke, 
who really seems to me to be going it 
to-day, and no mistake. “How could 
you” —tearfully again—“ have given it 
to Jones? But he shan’t keep it, I am 
resolved on that.” 

“Tut! let him have it,” says Miss 
Kingsley. ‘“ After all,”—in a low, soft, 
dreamy voice,—“a glove doesn’t count 
for much, does it, unless the—hand is 
in tt ?” 

Is this coquetry, or a mere laudable 
desire to prevent “battle, murder, and 
sudden death” on our homeward way ? 





The voice of Carrie, coming from the 
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small landing-place, compels my instant 
retreat from my present position, and 
my reappearance again in a moment or 
so from a totally opposite direction. 

“Where is the whiskey, George?” 
cries she. ‘“ Poor Mr. Jones is shiver- 
ing terribly. He ought to be made to 
drink something, to prevent him from 
catching his death of cold.” 

‘Qh, yes, indeed !” says Muriel, earn- 
estly, as we all come up to the boat, 
where James has covered our wet friend 
with an old oil-skin coat that may be 
useful but is hardly ornamental. Out 
of its voluminous folds Jones looks at 
us, blue but heroic. 

“ T’m—all—right !” he declares, with 
a determination to die game, but giving 
each word seven or eight syllables in 
spite of—or rather with the full con- 
currence of—his teeth, which are dis- 
tinguishing themselves as castanets of a 
very high order. 

He takes his whiskey with a thankful 
eye, however; and James takes some, to 
keep him company, and says “ Shlointh- 
a-houth!” to Carrie, which means, in 
Irish, “Good health to you!” and 
throws the one or two drops he leaves 
in his glass over his left shoulder into 
the lake, for “ good luck’s sake.” 

.And now home, with all speed, be- 
cause of our shivering friend. Across 
the lovely lake we go to the Long Range 
again, which seems impossible to find, 
so curiously.are the rocks arranged about 
its opening. 

It has grown to evening now, and a 
sense of coming twilight is in all the air, 
and with it that touch of silence that 
ever belongs to it. Sleepily yet swiftly 
we creep along between the giant hills, 
not speaking, but enjoying in a raptu- 
rous revery the fair feast Nature has 
prepared for us.. The very boatmen 
have grown silent; the oars make but 
a bare murmur as they break the water. 
A stillness that is almost oppressive has 
fallen upon us. 

And then, lo! a flapping of huge 
wings, and slowly, slowly, a heron rises 
from among the gray boulders on our 
left, and sails away from us in haughty, 
dignified fashion. 
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* Pretty thing!” says Muriel. “ Did 
you see with what contempt he glanced 
at us over his great gray wing? He. 
reminded me of some Spanish grandee, 
some old hidalgo, with his solemn move- 
ments and his unconquerable pride.” 

Her voice has broken in part the 
rather melancholy spell that was holding 
us. In a subdued fashion James begins 
to croon some wild old Irish ballad, and 
we feel that his voice, with the song’s 
monotonous refrain, chimes in well with 
the gray quiet of the evening. 

And now the current increases in 
rapidity, the water’s chant grows louder, 
the old Weir Bridge is again in sight. 

“Sit steady now, ma’am!” cries 
James. The men take a keen glance 
ahead, the oars flash through the water. 
Nearer we come to the arch, and still 
nearer; the water seems to foam and 
rush. There is a last strong pull, the 
boatmen ship their oars, and with an 
exquisite little touch of excitement we 
shoot the rapid and find ourselves in the 
tranquil waters beyond. 

Then under Toothache Bridge we 
pass, into the Middle Lake, and, crossing 
it, row under Brickeen Bridge, into the 
Lower Lake, and so we feel we are indeed 
close to the end of our day’s journey. 

“T am sorry when I think of that,” 
says Carrie, with a sigh,—“ if it weren't, 
that is, for Mr. Jones—” 

“Tm as comfortable as possible,” 
squeaks Jones, with unexhausted ami- 
ability, though he is now as hoarse as a 
raven. 

All over Glena Bay lies a soft mist, 
like a silken veil; from the wooded 
heights of Tomies comes to us the plain- 
tive bellowing of the deer, inexpressiblv 
lonely, inexpressibly sweet. Behind us 
looms Torc, dark with shadows of the 
coming night, though above it the 
heaven is still bright with glorious day, 
and on its topmost peak lingers a mass 
of low, soft cloud, white, trailing, fleecy, 
—like a descending train of silvery 
angels come once again to gladden the 
sad earth. All down the slopes this fair 
and holy vision comes, melting as we 
watch it, and sinking at last into the 
arms of the placid lake beneath. 
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And now there comes a strange little 
rush of wind across the water, and a 
sudden sighing, and a quick and angry 
moan as if from the fir-trees yonder. 
The pale-pink sky fades into sullen gray, 
that brightens momentarily, and then 
dulls again into a dying blue. Purple- 
black against this wild background rises 
Tomies, grand and stately. 

“ Alas! where are all our angels 
now ?” says Carrie, glancing in dismay 
at the changed face of heaven. 

“There'll be a little squall, I’m think- 
in’,” says James. 

And he is right. The pale, tiny 
wavelets rise and turn to a dark, angry 
color ; white horses ride abroad ; upon 
the water's crest small flecks of foam 
are dancing gayly. Our boat begins to 
rock a little, and Carrie glances at 
James. 

“Tis on’y the ups an’ downs o’ life, 
ma'am,” says he cheerfully,—“ jist like 
the little babies in the cradle. See how 
young they begin their throubles, the 
crathurs.” , 

We conclude by this that he believes 


infants have a rooted objection to being 
rocked, in which opinion he is as likely 
to be right as wrong, as nobody knows 
anything about it, though each one we 
meet must be a high authority if only 


he could remember. And now comes 
down the rain in gleaming torrents,—not 
hard or pelting, but with a soft passion- 
ate vehemence. Through it the clouds 
on Tomies shine sullenly, and as though 
they were great fumes of smoke rising 
from dense, unfathomable depths. They 
seem to wrap the mountain and wind it 
in a trembling but deadly embrace. Just 
through this cloudy mist one can see, 
here and there, a peak or hilly outline, 
struggling as it were for freedom. 

“ It is like a scene from Dante’s ‘ In- 
ferno,’”’ says Muriel, in a low tone. 
“Poor Doré! could he but have seen 
this !” 

The water-fowl are scudding along 
the edges of the lake. The short, high 
waves are dashing themselves against 
our boat. Darkness has fallen upon us. 
Past the wave-worn stones of Stag and 
Burnt Islands we go, seeing little now 
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but the gaunt outlines of their rocky 
sides as we steal by them. All are 
silent except’ James, who every now and 
then gives way to a monotonous mur- 
mur. 

_ “She was a good boat, she was,” re- 
peats he, in a coaxing tone, over and 
over again. Catching Carrie’s look of 
large amazement, he condescenids to ex- 
plain this remarkable utterance. 

“Sure, ye know, she wouldn’t carry 
us so quick through this weather, 
ma'am, if we didn’t give her the good 
word now an’ thin,” he says earnestly. 
“ An’ ’tis a good-hearted lass she is at 
all times, an’ many’s the day she’s 
brought me safe an’ sound to land whin 
another one’s gone to the bottom.” 

“There isn’t any real danger, is 
there?” asks Carrie, with all the calm 
bravery of one who feels her last hour 
is close at hand, yet shrinks not. 

“ Arrah! not at all, ma’am, not a 
taste of it,” says James. ‘Ye should 
see the storms we have here sometimes, 
an’ thin ye’d know the differ betwixt: 
thim an’ a little squalleen like this.” 

“Why, the rain is over!’ says Mu- 
riel, throwing back the covering from 
her head, and glancing upward at the 
sky. Carrie, who is distinctly disap- 
pointed that danger is far from us, fol- 
lows her example. Through the last 
flying drops of rain and the sighing 
wind a strange, uncertain light is strug- 
gling to assert itself. It is the Queen 
of Night herself that now breaks forth 
upon our startled vision, glad, solemn, 
and triumphant. 

How like a queen comes forth the lovely moon 

From the slow-opening curtains of the clouds, 

Walking in beauty to her midnight throne! 

The stars are veiled in light; 

All height, depth, wildness, grandeur, gloom 
below, 

Touched by thy smile, lone moon, in one wild 
splendor glow. 

The sullen mist has cleared away. 
Tomies again stands out bold and grand 
against the starry sky; upon its top- 
most heights great patches of moonlight 
are falling. Across the lake a pathway 
as of molten silver is laid down that 
seems to lead from us to Ross Island. 
The tall fir-trees and swaying beeches, 
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and drooping arbutus on all the islands 
and on the mountain-slopes are tinged 
with the rays of heaven. Even the 
waves, that are still dancing roughly, 
have their angry crests fringed with the 
pale fire. The lake, the hills, the starry 
sky, all combine to create a picture rich 
in beauty. The men have rested for a 
moment to gaze at this unexpected 
coming of the moon,—that “ goddess 
excellently bright.” 

“T think, ma'am,” says James, with 
slow emphasis, “that the Almighty 
must have taken great credit to Himself 
when He had finished this place.” 

The words of the simple boatman, 
coming so clearly from his heart, seem 
to us worthy of all admiration, and {fill 
Carrie’s appreciative soul with joy. Miss 
Kingsley bends upon him so sweet a 
smile that Brooke is devoured with 
envy, and even Jones turns in his mack- 
intosh with a dreary groan. «Alas! if 
such good things be going, why, why is 
an unimportant boatman to be the re- 
cipient of them ? 

“‘ What a beautiful night it is!” says 
Brooke, in an insufferably dull tone. 
This commonplace remark is rather too 
much for us, who have our senses satu- 
rated with the unutterable ecstasy that 
thrills through the air, rising from the 
blended charms of mountain, lake, and 
sky. In our exalted mood his trite re- 
mark is received as a deliberate insult. 
If he had hoped by it to bring Miss 
Kingsley’s lovely eyes upon him he more 
than succeeds, because he brings upon 
him, too, a swift glance from her of 
withering contempt. No, it is not 
Brooke! I feel I shall yet triumph 
over Carrie, and half make up my mind 
what wedding- present I shall make 
Jones. 

He (Jones) is plainly enchanted with 
Brooke’s attempt at pleasing converse. 

“Go it, Brooke!” he chuckles, in a 

hoarse croak that ends in a fit of sneez- 
ing. 
Brooke disdains to hear him. Not 
yet warned by the marked silence that 
met his last effort, he now strives afresh 
to make himself heard. 

“What a glorious moon!” he says, 
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throwing up his chin, and regarding the 
shining planet with quite a kindly ad- 
miration. ‘There are few things that 
strike one as being so thoroughly replete 
with beauty as a full moon. She is in- 
deed a goddess supremely regal in her 
stateliness.” And then he begins to 
spout,— 
“Queen and huntress, chaste and fair !’’ 


He makes his worn-out quotation with 
a gentlemanly, well-bred air, full of calm 
sentiment, and looks round for our ad- 
miring sympathy. 

‘“‘ Who chased her ?” ask I anxiously, 
in the innocence of my heart. 

I get no reply. A stern glance from 
Carrie and a stony silence on the part 
of the others compel me to believe I 
have been—unintentionally—indiscreet. 
As usual, I am misunderstood. One 
cannot always remember that those 
Greek gods and goddesses had histories 
that — that “really are, you know.” 
And yet, perhaps, I am not so wholly 
misunderstood as I imagined. There is 
a prolonged but suppressed sound, and a 
mysterious shaking, beneath the mack- 
intosh that attracts my attention. Has 
Jones been suddenly attacked by an 
acute fit of ague ? or is it 

And now we have passed the honey- 
combed rocks, and those they have 
named the London Press, and have 
left Innisfallen, too, behind us. The 
waves are dashing against the Prison as 
we pass it, trying in vain to conquer its 
solidity. The men bend to their oars. 
Straight upon the moonlit watery path 
we go, until at last we touch land, and 
soon find ourselves within the hall of 
the hotel. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Ir occurs to me, as we sit at our 
rather late dinner, that Miss Kingsley’s 
appearance to-night is more than ordi- 
narily festive. It is something in her 
gown, I think (which is, as usual, 
white), or else in her broad, soft sash, 
which is of an xsthetic green,—olive- 
green,—which fact I evolve from Car- 
rie. She has a tiny string of pearls 
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round her neck, and a little sweet- 
scented rose in her hair. Jones, who, 
though still hoarse, is well to the front, 
cannot take his eyes off her, and Brooke 
grows drowsy with admiration. 

Then dinner comes to an end, and I 
am sitting outside the hall door, enjoying 
a well-earned cigar after the trying 
events of the day, when a most compli- 
cated note.from Carrie is handed to me 
by the bull-terrier. “I am to go to 
her directly! She awaits me in my 
dressing-room. It is all very abomina- 
ble and distressing. I am not to stay to 
finish my odious cigar, but to hasten to 
her.” 

What on earth is the matter now? 
I fling away the unoffending weed and 
race at the top of my speed to my dress- 
ing-room, expecting to behold Carrie in 
extremis. 

She is, however, walking briskly up 
and down the room, looking tearful, but 
in no wise at the last gasp. 

“Qh, it is dreadful!” she says. “ He 
came to me just now, as white as a 
ghost, and almost in tears. He said 
dreadful things. And what could J 
say? I’m afraid she likes the other the 
best.” 

“Soam I.” (She is beginning evi- 
dently to agree with my Jones theory.) 

“T never saw anything so forlorn as 
he looked. He—he looked positively 
suicidal!” she says hysterically. “I 
shouldn’t wonder at anything he might 
do.” 

“He always looks like an escaped 
lunatic,” I remark. “ Probably he will do 
something worthy of note in the years 
to come.” 

“ He'll do it now /” says Carrie, with 
nervous solemnity. ‘“ He threatened as 
much. He said things had come toa 
crisis, and that matters should be de- 
cided now, ‘at once and for all.’ It 
didn’t seem to me at the moment that I 
understood what he meant, but I believe 
he is going to challenge his rival. There 
will be a duel. Good heavens! what zs 
to be done ?” 

“ What, indeed ?” say I. 

“‘QOh, what an answer to make to me, 
when I feel half distracted!” says Car- 
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rie, with wild reproach. “(Can’t you 
suggest something? Oh, what a man to 
marry !” 

Here she falls a-weeping. I confess 
with terrible self-contempt that even 
now, when marriage is an old tale with 
me, Carrie’s tears fill me with despair. 

“Don’t do that!” I cry. “Don't you 
know there isn’t a bit of good to be got 
out of tears? There isn’t indeed, if 
you will only look at it in the right 
light.” 

“T asked him,” says Carrie, still sob- 
bing, “if she had ever given him cause 
to hope. But he said ‘ yes’ and ‘no’ so 
often and so indiscriminately that I 
couldn’t make out what he meant. But 
how she could prefer the other is more 
than I can explain.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” I say slowly, 
thinking of Jones’s good humor (when 
away from Brooke), which ought in a 
measure to make up for the build of his 
nose. ‘‘ He might perhaps be regarded. 
by some girls in a more favorable light 
than the other ; but yet there is some- 
thing, as you suggest, about—” 

“ Yes ; isn’t there?” says Carrie, with 
enthusiasm.“ I, for my part, should 
not dream of comparing them.” 

“Neither should J,” with emphasis, 
feeling she is growing hard on poor 
Jones. “One is a consummate puppy, 
the other—” 

“ Just so,” says Carrie hastily, with a 
view, as I imagine, to shutting me up. 
“Qh, if you had seen his face !”” 

“T don’t want to see it,” I remark 
sulkily. “I’ve seen considerably too 
much of it. It is as ill-favored a coun- 
tenance as I know.” 

“There’s a great deal of good in it.” 

“'There’s a great deal of bad in it.” 

“T don’t agree with you at all. And 
it is impossible, George, to know on 
what side you really are: you seem to 
chop and change with every wind.” 

“The whole thing is not worth one 
unkind word from you to me, or vice 
versa,’ I remark calmly. “The ques- 
tion is about Miss Kingsley. We have 
failed to fathom her meaning, though 
the intentions of these most mistaken 
young men are only too clear to us. 
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And, after all, I suppose it does make a 
difference to a girl whether a man is tall 
or short.” 

“Of course; yet it can’t be every- 
thing, you know.” 

“« Nevertheless, height counts.”’ 

“No, it doesn’t,” says she vehe- 
mently. 

Now, I am at the very least six feet 
one in height, and always up to this be- 
lieved myself the dearer to Carrie be- 
cause of my many inches. I am there- 
fore very naturally offended by this 
remark. It is, besides, a most gratui- 
tous insult, as Brooke is of a goodly 
height himself, and therefore her pre- 
tended indifference to the advantages 
to be gained by his dignified stature 
over the somewhat ¢nnumerous inches 
of Jones is put forward merely for my 
annoyance. 

“Tf you mean to tell me you honestly 
believe,” I begin hotly, “that a girl 
would prefer as a lover a little, fat, 
squat man,.»[—” 

“ Oh, George! And I thought Mr. 
Jones was your friend!” 

‘“‘So he is. But there’s justice in all 
things, and I wonder you aren’t ashamed 
to mention Jones’s name when you are 
supporting that fellow against him.” 

What fellow ?”’ 

“ Brooke.” 

“Mr. Brooke! NoNnsENsE!” says 
Carrie. “TI can’t bear him. He is’— 
with airy fickleness—“ quite the most 
insupportable young man I ever met in 
iny life. He is quite too much for any- 
body, with his absurd airs and graces; 
but Mr. Jones—” 

“You mean to tell me that all this 
time you have been advocating the cause 
of Jones?” I ask, with a little gasp of 
intense surprise. 

“Of course I have. Poor fellow! he 
is in quite a dreadful state.” 

‘“‘T should have thought his cold bath 
might have damped his ardor,” say I 

imly. 

“Tt hasn’t, then; he seems terribly 
in earnest. He left me,” says Carrie, 
growing terrified again, “with the de- 
clared determination that the night 
should not pass without his obtaining 
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satisfaction. Oh, George, when men 
talk of ‘satisfaction’ they always mean 
bullets, don’t they, now ?” 

“ Do they ?” say I. 

“You needn’t think to hide it from 
me,” says Carrie tearfully. ‘I can see 
through you quite plainly. Like my- 
self, you dread the worst.” 

“ Well, let us go down-stairs and face 
it,” I return. 

We go down-stairs. In the drawing- 
room we find Muriel alone ; all the other 
occupants of the hotel seem to be—well, 
anywhere you like but here. As we 
open the door, she looks up with a 
quick, expectant glance and a swift rush 
of color, that dies away as her eyes en- 
counter ours. Was it Jones, was it 
Brooke, she was expecting? At all 
events, it is plain to us that the fact 
that it is only we is a disappointment 
to her. 

We have hardly time to speculate on 
this fact, when the door is once more 
thrown rudely open, and in come—or 
rather rush—Jones and Brooke. With 
one accord they dash up the room and 
toward Miss Kingsley. Fell determi- 
nation shines within their eyes, so does 
raging anger. Are they going to pre- 
cipitate themselves upon her bodily, and 
rend her limb from limb, as a means of 
ending, once and for all, the mad rivalry 
between them? Is this “the worst” of 
which Carrie spoke just now ? 

An instant later I am convinced that 
her annihilation is not so much their ob- 
ject as a settled determination to make 
= come to the point and decide between 
them. 


They come, they come, with their flashing 


eyes, 
And their cheek of passion’s hue ! 


And very unlimited cheek, too, as it 


seems to me. An absorbing fear that 
the other may speak before him fills the 
breast of each. At last they have 
reached her. 

“Miss Kingsley!” says Brooke, in a 
tone suggestive of hard running. 

“Miss Kingsley!” pants Jones, in a 
tone suggestive of apoplexy. 

Evidently the supreme moment has 
come. 
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But how is it with Miss Kingsley now 
in this important hour, when the last act 
of the drama is being played? What is 
she looking at down there at the lower 
end of the room, where the lamp-light 
scarcely penetrates? Her glance has 
travelled past the belligerents—it is in- 
deed even possible that she does not see 
them—to something that is standing in 
the door-way. This something presently 
resolves itself into a tall young man 
clad in light tweed. With a little im- 
passioned gesture she waves aside the 
breathless Jones and Brooke and ad- 
vances toward this apparition. Oh, the 
light that spriags into her lovely eyes as 
she does this, the glad sweetness of her 
lips ! 
“ You, Cyril!” she says, and no more ; 
but her hands are now imprisoned with- 
in his, and there is a ring in her voice 
that to us is new,—such a soft, tender, 
lingering delight is in it. As for the 
tall young man, he seems beyond speech, 
and simply stands staring at her, in a 
fashion suggestive of the idea that if 
cannibalism were not now considered 
vulgar he would willingly devour her. 

Then sanity is restored to them. 

“ Carrie,” she says, turning prettily 
toward us, though with one hand still 
considerately left to the tall young man, 
who I am convinced could never have 
got on without it,—“ Carrie, let me intro- 
duce to you Cyril, Captain Fitzgerald.” 

Before she has finished this small 
speech her happy eyes have again re- 
turned to her lover. Her lover! What 
lover? Which lover? We seem all in 
amaze ; we mutter something that after- 
ward we hope was polite, and Carrie 
finds her hand is grasped in a very 
friendly and fleshly manner by the ap- 
parition. When I say “we,” you will 
understand that I allude solely to myself 
and Carrie, as Iam too much afraid of 
them to be able to look at either Jones 
or Brooke, to discover how they are bear- 
ing up under this astounding surprise. 

“ This, Cyril, is one of my very dear- 
est friends,” says Muriel, indicating Car- 
rie. ‘ And this is another,” with a smile 
at me,—“ Mr. Desmond, Captain Fitz- 
gerald.” 
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It is clear that any friend of this girl’s 
must at once be regarded with affection 
by the tall young man. He wrings my 
hand warmly, and gives me as long and 
as kindly a glance as he can spare from 
Muriel. Indeed, it would be impossible 
for the very densest person not to see 
how ‘it is between him and her. A 
shudder passes over me when I think of 
Brooke and Jones. Is there not danger 
in the deadly silence that has fallen 
upon them? Is it paralysis, or a tiger- 
ish gathering of themselves together for 
a spring ? 

“‘ Now, I am glad we are all friends,” 
says Muriel, with the sweetest grace. 
There is something about her beauty at 
this moment that might well be termed 
exquisive. Then she turns again to him, 
and says, with an impulsiveness I could 
hardly have believed possible in the calm 
girl of the past few days, ‘“‘ What a time 
it has been! I thought you would 
never come |” 

“T thought so too,” says he simply. 
‘“¢ When was it we were last together? 
It seems an eternity ago. This was 
certainly the longest month I ever put 
in in my life.” 

“ But it is over now,” says she, and 
large tears rise in her eyes. 

They are speaking quite openly, quite 
naturally to each other. We are for- 
gotten. It is plain to us that in all the 
world just now there is only she for him, 
and he for her. 

But where are Jones and Brooke? 
Stealthily I turn a reluctant eye upon 
them. They are standing huddled to- 
gether in a corner, as it were, gaping 
with lack-lustre eyes upon their undoer. 
All their fire has died out of them ; they 
are as crushed, as forlorn as a heap of 
ashes. They look ready to slink away 
and hide their discomfiture in some dark 
spot, but even this poor consolation is 
denied them: they are bound to face 
publicity. 

“These are two other friends of 


mine,” says Muriel, turning eagerly to 
them in her new happiness, lest they 


should deem themselves forgotten. 
Alas! could she but know it, that is 
all their desire. ‘They have been 











kinder to me than I can say.” Then 
she introduces them to the fortunate, 
smiling Cyril, and the wretched young 
men have to come forward and make 
him a gracious bow, while she looks on 
with quite a new friendly smile for them 
upon her lips. ‘“If—if I had been 
their sister,” she says, with a soft touch 
of effusive gratitude, “they could not 
have shown me greater attention.” 

She positively beams upon them. It 
is all too much for the poor youths. In- 
stinctively in their anguish they turn to 
each other. In this terrible moment all 
the fresh wrongs are forgiven, nothing 
is remembered but the good old days 
when they were school-boys together, 
and those later days when they were 
chums at Cambridge. They move a 
little closer to each other. Was it for 
this false fair one they surrendered a 
life-long friendship? A little nearer 
still they draw, and Brooke (who is by 
far the limpest of the two, and therefore 
the one upon whom grief—that is, cha- 
grin—has taken the strongest hold) turns 
to Jones, and gazes on him with a dreary 
eye, out of which all rancor has flown. 

With such an eye does Jones return 
his glance, and then Brooke totters for- 
ward. He slips his hand within Jones’s 
arm; there is a momentary hesitation, 
and then Jones accepts the situation, the 
arm, and the unspoken apology, and 
with faltering footsteps takes his recov- 
ered friend and himself out of the 
room. 


CHAPTER X. 


“‘ WELL, I was amazed, weren’t you ?” 
says Carrie, when we are, a little later 
on, in our own room. “ After all, you 
know, the very silliest person could have 
seen she didn’t mean to have anything 
to do with those two foolish young 
men.” 

“« You saw it quite plainly,” say I, un- 
able to restrain a passing remembrance 
of her spoken conviction that Brooke 
would be the man. 

“So did you,” says she, with a steady 
glance that at once reduces me to order. 
Vor. VIII, N. 8.—41 
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“You were quite certain she wouldn’t 
look at Mr. Jones. I think I have 
heard you say so a thousand times.” 

' “Qh, make it half a dozen!” say I 
meekly. “TI can’t encourage exaggera- 
tion, even when it is on my side.” : 

Then something strikes us both, and 
we laugh aloud. 

“ Didn’t she take us in?” says Carrie, 
in a whisper. ‘“ Well, after all, there is 
comfort in the thought that we were both 
sold. I should never have forgiven you 
if I had been the only one so utterly at 
fault.” 

“T think I like her captain,” say I. 
“There was something honest in the 
grasp of his hand. And isn’t she in 
love with him, though? Did you mark 
her eyes ?” 

“Tt was all like a charming little scene 
out of something,” says Carrie amiably, 
“everything seemed to fit in. so nicely. 
Yes, he is very handsome, and somehow 
suits her. And, in spite of those mel- 
ancholy young men, what a lovely time 
we have had during these last few 
days!” 

‘“‘ What a pity we are bound to leave 
to-morrow !” 

“Tt can’t be helped, and, at all events, 
we must take Muriel back to her aunt.” 

“‘ Shall we go by the early or the mid- 
day train?” 

“If we could be only sure,” says 
Carrie, in a disturbed whisper, “ when 
they are going. I wouldn't meet them 
again for anything you could offer. 
How shall we find out their move- 
ments ?” 

At this moment there is a tramping 
noise in the corridor outside, and a 
stifled voice, that we yet know to belong 
to Brooke, is heard calling wildly for a 
waiter. We hold our breaths to listen, 
and presently the bull-terrier appears 

upon the scene outside. ; 

“Mr. Jones and I leave by the ear- 
liest train,” says Brooke, in a stern tone. 
“You understand, the VERY earliest,— 
at cockcrow, if possible. We—we have 
a most important reason for leaving as 
soon as we possibly can.” 

“ All right, sir. I'll see to it,” says 
the bull-terrier, with an amount of sym- 
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pathy in his voice that convinces us he 
knows all about it. It would be a gi- 
gantic intellect indeed that succeeded in 
hiding its private affairs from the ken 
of a servant. 

“That's all right,” says Carrie, in a 
relieved tone. ‘Then we go by the 
mid-day train, which is of course much 
more convenient. And, naturally, Mu- 
riel will now get one little row upon the 
lake with her Cyril.” 

“Le rot est mort, vive le roi!” I 
can see at once that, so far as Carrie is 
concerned, Jones and Brooke and their 
lovers’-woes are already forgotten, and 
that the tall young man in gray is the 
one important thing at present. As I 
myself feel a sneaking kindness for this 
tall young man, I forbear to sneer. 

And so to sleep. All through my 
dreams are tinged with living memories 
of glowing beauty,—of mountains red 
with the fires of dying sunsets; of 
placid lakes asleep within the arms of a 
pale silver moon ; of tall, dark firs and 
drooping, snowy blossoms; and a very 
harmony of echoes, resounding from 
fairy glen to wild, bare rock and back 
again, until the distance swallows them 
and they are lost. In vain I seem to 
search for them, striving with this and 
that monster imprisoned in the strange 
fastnesses of the majestic mountains, 
until my dreams become a misery. 
Surely the faces of two of these Titans 
are known to me. That lean, long 
nose, that sallow cheek,— once seen 
never to be forgotten,—surely they be- 
long to Brooke, disembodied, more fear- 
some than he was, but still Brooke. 
And that rotund form, that fleshy face? 
Tis Jones, ’tis he himself! In vain I 
flee. They compass me on every side. 
Frantically I rush forward and fling my- 
self headlong into space. 

There is a roar of many waters in my 
ears, a flash of myriad diamonds in my 
eyes, and swiftly I find myself, with a 
strange sense of being carried onward 
with an unearthly rapidity of motion, 
immersed in the magnificent torrent of 
the Tore Cascade. From rock to rock 
I bound, past glowing greens and trail- 
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ing crimsons, hurrying ever and ever— 
whither ? 

“T’ve borne a good deal, George, but 
this is quite too much. Really, one had 
better be up and dressed, though tired 
to death, than listening to such non- 
sense. For all the sleep I can get, I 
might just as well never have gone to 
bed.” 

It is Carrie’s voice. Oh, blessed 
sound! did I ever do the sweetness of 
it justice? With its coming, cascade, 
demons, all, vanish into thin air. 

“You have saved me!” I cry, with a 
sigh of rapturous relief. 

“T’m sure I’m very glad of it,” says 
Carrie dryly. ‘I wish I had done it 
an hour ago. Perhaps, as a reward for 
my valor, you will now give up your 
shouts and groans, and permit me to 
close my eyes for a few minutes.” 

I graciously accord her the permission 
demanded, and this time lose myself in 
a dreamless slumber. 

Next day sees us speeding as fast as 
an uncommonly slow train can take us 
away from the land of beauty in which 
we have been sojourning. A little sad 
feeling has fallen upon Carrie and me. 
As for our companions, they are lost to 
all sentiment save one, and have ceased 
for the present to believe in any such 
foolish thing as regret. 

With longing eyes we catch our last 
glimpse of wooded Tore, and watch the 
sunbeams playing upon Mangerton until 
it too fades out of sight. And now 
even the Paps are gone from us, and 
another land—one “ flat, stale, and un- 
profitable’—seems to have opened on 
our view. As we reach Mallow, it is to 
us as though only a lovely memory is 
all we can call our own. 

The change of trains here still fur- 
ther helps to break the link that binds 
us to the South. We breathe a tender 
sigh, and cast one longing glance to 
where fair Kerry lies. Involuntarily 
we kiss our hands to it, and so farewell 
to thee, Killarney ! 

The Author of “ Phyllis,” “ Molly 
Bawn,” etc. 
[THE END.] 
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ges improvement in dancing which 
the last decade or so has seen is a 
matter of common observation, and is 
indeed beyond the possibility of dis- 
pute. Moreover, alongside of this im- 
provement there has grown up a keen 
desire to dance well, and a quickened 
susceptibility on the subject of dancing 
generally. Few men will own that they 
are unlearned in the matter of horse- 
flesh, still fewer perhaps that they can- 
not tell good wine, but hardly any man 
who goes in for dancing at all will ad- 
mit, even to himself, that he is a bad 
dancer. Yet we have only to glance 
round a fashionable ball-room to per- 
ceive that bad dancing still survives, 
though we may mentally deliver our- 
selves of a Pharisaic thanksgiving that 
we at least are not as other men are. 

While the existence of this feeling is 
obvious, it is not quite easy to explain it. 
Dancing, like acting, seems to be re- 
garded as a sacrosanct, something which 
it is impertinent to criticise. Perhaps it 
is partly the consciousness that in both 
alike the individual is projecting him- 
self outside the circle of his ordinary 
gesture, demeanor, language, and con- 
duct generally, which makes him pecu- 
liarly sensitive to any criticism but 
praise, and which invests praise in these 
matters with a special zest. The per- 
former is vaguely aware that he is 
attempting something rather unnatural, 
and thus, while approval suggests the 
possession of more than ordinary abili- 
ties, disparagement seems to imply that 
he is making a fool of himself. But 
more probably this sensitiveness is 
principally due to that consciousness of 
a higher ideal which is the natural fore- 
runner as well as the strongest incentive 
to progress. It is with some of the fea- 
tures of this movement, and some of the 
obstacles which it encounters, that I pro- 
pose to deal in the present’ paper. 

It may seem strange at first sight to 
pronounce so common an amusement as 





dancing unnatural, but a closer inspec- 
tion will surely justify the sentence. 
The dancing of the stage is easy and 
graceful, but the dancing of society is 
to a great extent stilted, self-conscious, 
or grotesque. A few years ago, at a 
great ball given by one of the London 
City companies, I stumbled across a 
hard-worked editor of my acquaint- 
ance, long past his first youth. On my 
expressing surprise at this encroach- 
ment on his few precious hours of rest, 
he replied, “To watch the faces of 
people dancing is an inexhaustible 
study and an inexhaustible amusement 
to me.” Perhaps England offers a 
richer field than America for this 
branch of research ; and it will prob- 
ably be admitted that American dancing 
is, on the whole, far the better of the 
two. But still I imagine that, mutatis 
mutandis, the same sort of criticism 
will apply to both. 

Let us follow the example of my 
editorial friend, and study the couples 
in a large ball-room. Whether the 
deus temps still survives in America I 
know not ; in England it has long held 
almost exclusive sway among the aris- 
tocracy. It is difficult to conceive a 
more: violent, ungraceful, and, one may 
almost add, dangerous exhibition, than 
the deux temps of high fashion,—a head- 
long pace which heeds no obstacles, 
and could not avoid them if it did, 
arms and legs flying in wild confusion, 
with a violence which respects neither 
body nor raiment. The actual step, so 
far as it conforms to any order at all, 
displays an irregular four-time, thrust 
into a dogged staccato. Meanwhile, if 
the dancers would but give ear to it, 
the orchestrd is pouring out in fault- 
less rhythm the exquisite melodies of 
Strauss or Waldteufel, pleading for the 
poetry of motion in the swinging cadences 
of a three-time, which has all the vigor 
of the other style without its deformities. 

Here is another couple, less danger- 
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ous, but almost as faulty. Not that the 
gentleman (by whom the appearance of 
the partnership is necessarily controlled) 
thinks so himself: far from it. He 
has a fine scorn for the violence of the 
deux temps, and a well-bred repugnance 
to the trois temps of later days, which 
he calls “a lurch.” Ask him what he 
dances, and he will tell you “the old 
trois temps.” Asa form of gentle ex- 
ercise this may have its merits, but as 
dancing it is naught. Watch this sur- 
vival of a less remote past, and judge 
if it be really much of an advance 
upon the palzolithic deux temps. Our 
friend disregards time completely, quite 
as completely as the hero of the deux 
temps; but, as a sort of concession to 
popular feeling on the subject, he punc- 
tuates his movements by a series of curi- 
ous dips. Subject to this observance, 
he circles stealthily round his partner 
at any pace which may commend itself 
to his sense of fitness, and with his face 
carefully composed into a smile which 
for sweetness and play of feature might 
rival the expression of a Chinese idol. 

Besides these, there are a host of 
minor offenders,—-those who have ac- 
quired the form of dancing but are 
dead to its spirit. Such are they who 
waltz to polkas, and they who, under 
the pretence of dancing half-time, quar- 
ter-time, and so forth, seem to justify 
themselves for dancing out of time. 
Even among really good dancers how 
few there are who have not some awk- 
ward trick, some inelegant angle of 
back or limb, some stilted attitude, or 
some ungraceful poise of the head! 
With all these facts before our eyes, 
surely we must conclude that dancing 
as we dance is unnatural. 

If this be so, we have next to inquire 
what are the reasons, and what, if any, 
is the remedy? The reasons are not far 
to seek. With regard to faults of atti- 
tude, a great many of these are either 
nervous or spring merely from over- 
strained endeavor, and such, of course, 
are curable. But there is at least one 
which seems inseparable from the ac- 
cepted mode of waltzing. There is 
nothing to prevent a lady from holding 
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herself easily and gracefully erect while 
she waltzes, but the difficulty is far 
greater fora man. In the first place, 
he is usually taller than his partner, 
which necessitates a certain stoop on his 
part, to which encircling her waist with 
his arm adds something more. The 
bend may be minimized by skilful man- 
agement, or its effect may be toned 
down by diffusion, but it is probably 
impossible for a man to avoid a kink 
somewhere. The difficulty disappears in 
the Spanish method of dancing ; but this 
style, for various reasons, is not likely to 
take root among Northern nations. 
Again, in spite of the general im- 
provement in dancing, few people dance, 


‘so to speak, from their hearts, not 


many even with their bodies, and most 
limit dancing mechanically to the feet. 
This is mainly due to a mistaken method 
of teaching, which has imposed on the 
dancing of the present the rules and tra- 
ditions of an obsolete past. The stately 
beauty of the minuet, to take a typical 
instance, depended for its effect on a 
minute ritual of step and deportment. 
The turn of a hand, the pointing of a 
foot, and a score of other details claimed 
a studied precision; and to such dances 
as these the strong old phrase, “ tread- 
ing a measure,” was most rightfully ap- 
plied. In all figure-dances steps were 
the first necessity; but the days of 
figure-dances have passed away, and, 
though a certain reverence for step has 
survived them, it is quite out of har- 
mony with the spirit of the waltz. 

We shall readily understand this if 
we consider for a moment the respective 
characters of figure-dance and waltz 
and the respective tastes which they 
gratify. The beauty of a figure-dance 
rests almost entirely on the sym- 
metry of ordered movements between 
several people simultaneously or in suc- 
cession, and the grace with which these 
movements are executed. So, too, the 
dancer’s pleasure springs from a sense 
of the skilful execution of his indi- 
vidual part. To this must be added 
something for the satisfaction which a 
cultivated mind generally derives from 
witnessing the orderly and harmonious 
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resolution of artistically-displayed in- 
tricacy. Finally, the accompaniment of 
music also adds a charm, but, we must 
be careful to observe, a subsidiary charm 
only. The music is an agreeable guide 
to direct the steps, but it is little more ; 
and the pleasure of the figure-dance has 
only this slight trace of musical enjoy- 
ment proper. But when we turn from 
this to consider the waltz, we see in 
a moment that the two are worlds 
apart. The figure-dance is the sub- 
ordination of the individual to the 
group; the waltz is permeated by the 
intensest individualism. In the figure- 
dance steps are an all-important con- 
cern; in the waltz steps have little or 
nothing to do with it. In the figure- 
dance the music is little more to the 
dancer than a mechanical guide ; in the 
waltz it is the afflatus of a poetic in- 
spiration. I am not seeking to dispar- 
age the figure-dance,—far from it. I 
do not condemn it as necessarily in- 
ferior, I only contend that it usually 
differs in character toto colo from the 
waltz. I have said above that the days 
of the figure-dance have passed away. 
There can be no more convincing proof 
of this than the slovenly manner in 
which nowadays square-dances are 
scrambled through. They are, in truth, 
alien to the tastes of the present genera- 
tion, whose sympathies in many matters 
more important than dancing are strongly 
on the side of unfettered individualism. 

But to return. Step-dancing is prac- 
tically a thing of the past, and many of 
the defects of modern waltzing are due 
to the mistaken system of trying to 
teach it by step. A very good dancer 
once said ‘to me, “ All real dancing is 
done above the waist,’”’—an observation 
which impressed me alike by its neat- 
ness and by its truth. It conveys, in 


_ fact, what I have already urged,—that 


waltzing is not a matter of the feet but 
of the body, and that to hold otherwise 
is to subordinate the end to the means. 
Analyze waltzing into its simplest con- 
stituents, and what does it come to? It 
is a rhythmical movement of the body, 
successive shiftings of the bodily centre 





The feet no doubt play an important 
part, but when ail is said and done 
they are only the agents, not the princi- 
pals in the transaction, and their duties 
could be as well, and perhaps better, 
performed by some other instruments of 
support and locomotion. To teach the 
waltz, therefore, as a matter of step is 
to concentrate the dancer’s attention in 
the wrong quarter. Engrossed with 
the desire of performing the step with 
precision, he must inevitably neglect. 
the more delicate thrills of melody 
from which dancing, like music, should 
gather its light and shade. The ear in 
this way becomes deadened, sometimes 
even to the bare time; and it is not 
uncommon to see dancers whose execu- 
tion is faultless but who are apparently 
quite unconscious of any obligation to a 
controlling rhythm. Of course I do 
not mean to say that no one who has 
learned by step can become a good 
dancer, for every ball-room would fur- 
nish ample evidence to the contrary. 
But I do say that such have attained 
their excellence not by means of but in 
spite of their education, and that this 
same education is responsible for much 
of the indifferent dancing which 
abounds. Neither do I assert that 
steps have no value,—far from it; but 
they are not the first principle of 
waltzing, and cannot be substituted for 
it. If I were called upon to put my 
doctrines into practice, I would say to 
the beginner, Stand easily and naturally 
upright, with your hands clasped loosely 
behind you, and as the waltz is played 
transfer your weight as lightly as possi- 
ble from one foot to the other on the 
first beat of every bar (I assume, of 
course, an ear sufficiently accurate to 
recognize the time). “A lurch!” ex- 
claims respectability, aghast. So be it, 
but ‘“‘a lurch” is the foundation of the 
modern waltz, and its unseemliness 
should not blind us to its value. Nearly 
all instruction in its early stages relies 
on the assistance of bold or even exag- 
gerated types, and the lurch is just as 
useful in teaching beginners to dance as 
large letters are in teaching children to 


of gravity in obedience to musical time. | read. Its asperities can readily be soft- 
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ened into beauty when the principle 
which it embodies has been acquired. 
Once let the pupil appreciate that his 
feet are to obey his body, not his body 
his feet, and he may profitably be 
taught such steps as will render this 
subjection easy and graceful. 

I venture to think that most good 
dancers will agree with the view which 
I have urged above, and that, even if 
the theory has not been present to their 
minds, they have unconsciously con- 
formed to it in practice. But there is 
another argument in its support, which 
is to be found in the character of mod- 
ern waltz-music. The four steps of - 
deux temps waltz are accurately p 
vided for in the music, of which a galop 
is perhaps the best modern specimen. 
I pass over what is still sometimes 
called in England the “old” trois 
temps, with its awkward and meaning- 
less syncopation of the second beat, as 
a hybrid production, without form and 
void. But compare the trois temps 
waltz of the present day with the deux 
temps, and it is seen at once that the 
bar of the former contains uo provision 
for specific steps. Its whole essence is 
not step, but rhythm, and rhythm in- 
spired by a melody which, whether 
melting into languor or swelling into 
passion, never falters in its measure or 
loses the magic of its sway. 

Of the other dances which still find 
a place in the programme not much 
need be said. They have certain merits 
and undoubtedly certain uses, but from 
a purely dancing poist of view they are 
not in sympathy with the genius of the 
age. The Lancers and the quadrille still 
appear, like extinct volcanoes, mighty in 
their decay. They are harmless con- 


cessions to Mrs. Grundy; and for the | 


Philistine, whose carnal appetites are 
imperfectly subdued, they offer a conve- 
nient opportunity for supper. A polka 
is often described as “ capital fun,” and 
80 it is in its way. Yet, if it be judged 
by the rhythm test of daring criticism, 
that horrible Avatus on the fourth beat 
would go far to condemn it. Scotch 
dances stand in a category by them- 
selves, to which the ordinary canons do 
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not apply. They are sometimes very 
effective, and are capable of considerable 
artistic development. But on general 
principles their violence is against them. 
Without any slavish reverence for the 
repose that stamps the caste of Vere de 
Vere, one may be pardoned for thinking 
that the feminine grace and refinement 
which is so dear to all true men suffers 
somewhat in the romp and hooting of 
the Highland schottische, with its un- 
comely incidents of flushed face and 
towzled hair. Moreover, these dances 
are a curious anachronism. Originally 
no doubt they were war-dances, and 
they still show traces of their parentage. 
In Bon Gaultier’s amusing ballad we are 
told that, at the close of a certain battle, 


Whic-Mac-Methuselah 
Gave some warlike howls, 
Trew his skhian-dhu, 
An stuck it in his powels. 
This was no doubt very proper under 
the special circumstances ; but since dis- 
embowelling has ceased to obtain as a 
form of conviviality, the barbaric yells 
of the schottische lose much of their 
point in a modern salon. 

If, therefore, we review the dancing 
of the present century philosophically, 
it will seem that we have passed from a 
stage wherein the ideal of excellence 
was a precision of step to a stage where- 
in the ideal is a rhythm of movement ; 
and it would hardly be an exaggeration 
to describe this transition as the ex- 
change of an accomplishment for an 
inspiration. It is easy to refer phe- 
nomena of this kind to the caprice of 
fashion, but for philosophy caprice does 
not exist, and fashion itself bows obe- 
diently to natural law. Dancing may 
seem to us so slight a matter that to 
subject it to a solemn philosophical in- 
vestigation is like pounding a butterfly 
with a Nasmyth hammer. But the 
smallest straws often show best how the 
wind blows, and dancing, trivial though 
it be, has something to teach us if we 
care to learn. No argument is needed 
nowadays to prove the correlation of 
mind and body; and this correlation 
obtains universally throughout the ener- 
gies of our organism, though we cannot 
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detect it in all its manifestations. Ac- 
cordingly, if we can but interpret 
aright, we may as surely look to find 
in the most tfifling amusement some in- 
dication of mental state as we may ex- 
pect to see a nation adapt its clothing to 
its climate. With our eyes opened to 
this possibility, the history of the last 
fifty years will give us abundant help. 

that period, human develop- 


ment has advanced by leaps and bounds. | 


In a thousand ways life has become 
fuller and broader, as Mr. Herbert 
Spencer would have it, and the pulse 
of humanity beats quicker and quicker. 
For good or evil we have broken loose 
in all directions from the traditions of 
the past. Countless new avenues of 
* interest have opened out before us, and 
the host of dormant energies which 
have sprung up into life have brought 
with them new tastes and new desires. 
Progress, in fact, has assumed the pro- 
portions of revolution, and its effects 
have been at once profound and far- 
reaching. Happiness, according to Ben- 
tham and the older utilitarians, consists 
in a calm and reasoned conformity to 


the laws of pleasure and pain. Happi- 
ness, says a modern zesthetic writer, con- 
sists in a series of pulsations. Waiving 
all comment on the merits of these two 
accounts, the difference between them 
illustrates significantly the difference of 
spirit between the one age and the 


other. Swinburne, Doré, Tosti, would 
all have been impossible a hundred 
years ago, and similar instances could 
be multiplied with ease. It was not 
likely that these encircling influences 
should leave dancing untouched, and as 
a matter of observation it is clear that 
they did not. The somewhat icy gran- 
deur of social observance which our 
ancestors practised and approved natu- 
rally gave its character to the dances 
in vogue. But the old order changeth, 
—indeed, it has changed,—and we need 
no longer wonder that the stately but 
passionless beauty of the minuet should 
fail to satisfy the quickened emotional 
cravings of the heirs of all the ages to- 
day. If the usurping waltz lacks some- 
thing of the grace of the older dance, 
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it has gained in what may be called 
poetic power ; and this is the secret of 
its success. As an emotional outlet it 
better fulfils the needs of the age which 
has given it birth, or, if we may borrow 
the language of evolution, it supplies a 
closer adjustment of our outer to our 
inner relations. 

Nor is the truth of this at all affected 
by the fact that modern dancing still 
falls short of its own ideal. Partly this 
is the lot of all human endeavor, partly, 
as I have attempted to show, it is due to 
errors of instruction, and partly, I will 
add in conclusion, it is due to its zesthetic 
element being overlooked. I do not use 
the term zsthetic in the contemptuous 
sense which it has lately acquired, but 
in its proper and worthy meaning. The 
world at large still regards dancing sim- 
ply asa social accomplishment, and would 
seornfully deny its claims to be an art. 
Yet it contains all that is needed to 
qualify it for this rank. An ordered 
combination of music, motion, and grace 
must surely appeal to some sense of 
beauty, and so far as it does this it is 
no less surely an art. It may be urged 
that art should go further, and beyond 
eliciting a calm approval should also 
kindle some emotion. It is obvious that 
music and poetry possess this power in 
a high degree, painting and sculpture 
perhaps less distinctly. But what of 
dancing? Can it boast of any direct 
emotional influence? Beyond all doubt 
it car. In the dancing of civilized so- 
ciety this influence may be choked by 
ignorance or convention, but it is there, 
and sooner or later it will out. How- 
ever, we have only to turn to some of 
the less civilized races to find dancing 
employed as a sacred incentive to re- 
ligious frenzy and an accepted mode of 
religious worship. I do not claim for 
the waltz that it represents the highest 
artistic outcome of which dancing is 
capable. I do not even: prophesy that 
its form will endure; for, as we see in a 
good ballet, its distinctive features may 
be reproduced in a figure-dance. But I 
venture to think that it does constitute 
a real zesthetic advance, just so far as it 
substitutes an ideal of rhythm for an 
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ideal of step. The ssthete and the 
Philistine may both smile perhaps at the 
idea of raising dancing to a niche in the 
temple of art, and its present imperfec- 
tions perhaps justify a good deal of 
scepticism on the subject. Still, it may 
be doubted whether such a scepticism 
can ultimately withstand the increasing 
purpose which runs through the ages. 
True art as well as true philosophy will 
condemn nothing as common or unclean, 
and will rejoice to welcome to her realm 
even the lighter incidents of human life. 
But, apart from its subjective effects on 
the individual, dancing in its objective 
aspects may rightfully claim to fill a real 
gap in the compieteness of art. 

The tendency of mental emotion to 
seek expression in bodily movement is 
a significant proof, if further proof be 
wanted, of that correlation of the ener- 
gies of mind and body to which I have 
already alluded. Watch a singer or a 
musician in the transports of perform- 
ance, and mark how the overflow of 
emotion struggles out into gestures and 
posings which often, perhaps usually, 
verge on the grotesque. Dancing offers 
an outlet for pent-up impulse in a rhythm 
of artistic grace. Again, in painting 
and sculpture, how often does the arrest- 
ed motion of’ picture or statue convey a 
sense of disquiet almost amounting to 
pain in the spectator! It is like the 
uneasiness caused to a musical ear by 
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striking a discord—say, for instance, 
the chord of the dominant seventh— 
without resolving it. And here again 
in the moving grace of the dance we 
may find measureless possibilities of 
artistic relief. 

The excesses of zestheticism have pro- 
duced a natural revulsion, which to some 
extent has brought art under a cloud of 
distrust. It is not likely that this will 
endure, and it would be a matter of 
much regret if it did. Sickly sentimen- 
talism is morbid and contemptible; but 
it is a mere accident, not the essence, of 
artistic culture. It is the first necessity 
of progress that the life of humanity. 
should continue masterful and strong ; 
but it need lose nothing of its vigor 
and nothing of its nobility by learning ° 
the lesson which beauty can teach. We 
have only to look round us to see that. 
art is daily becoming more and more 
closely interwoven with the habits and 
surroundings of our existence, and if 
this process continue, dancing must feel 
it with the rest. The growth of musical 
taste since the days of our grandfathers 
is little short of marvellous; and with 
this in mind it is hardly too bold to pre- 
dict that the future is not far distant 
when the eye shall grow musical as well 
as the ear and the zsthetics of rhythmic 
motion shall receive some share of the cul- 
tivation now bestowed upon harmonious 
sound. NorMAN PEARSON. 
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ES, go: the night is changing as we wait ; 
Black clouds stretch fingers out and clutch the moon; 
The mist hangs low; the winds begin to croon, 
Filling the air with waitings desolate. 


Some night, with lips too cold to shape a cry, 
I shall remember, ‘“‘ We stood hand in hand, 
Dull moonlight on a sodden stretch of land, 

Low-leaning vapor, and the wind’s half sigh.” 


ANNE R. ALDRICH. 
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“ T= West is developing rapidly,” 

said Miss Abigail, with the air 
of having discovered and put forth an 
original remark. 

“What does surprise me when I 
think about it,” acknowledged the young 
boss, “is that only twelve years ago the 
prairie-wolf howled at night and the 
rattlesnake sung his song of warning in 
the daytime on this very spot where you 
hear the clank of machinery and so 
many thousands are invested.” 

“ But I thought the rattlesnake rat- 
tled,” objected Miss Abigail’s young 
niece. 

“Yes,” added the aunt, with nice in- 
terrogation. “‘ We are not to understand 
that it has a musical note?” 

“Not exactly,” replied the young 
boss, smiling a broad smile under the 
equally broad-smiling moon. “It made 
a sound like a big fly caught in a 
spider's web. Some people considered it 
a rattle, but to my ear it was a nasal 
sort of song. Many a thick-bodied fel- 
low have I killed and dragged home on 
the lash of my whip.” 

“We. are not to apprehend,” said 
Miss Abigail, with searching sincerity, 
“that the flies in the State of Illinois—” 

“T meant snakes,” said the young 
boss, turning his charges off on another 
wooden pavement. 

“Qh, of course,” 
composing her mind. 


said Miss Abigail, 
Her = glasses 
showed sheens of light, and a booky and 
professorish odor seemed to exhale from 


her person. The electric pallor of a 
moonlit night revealed her irreverent 
niece in the act of patting the reverend 
cashmere which covered Miss Abigail’s 
shoulders. 

‘You can make aunt believe any- 
thing about the West,” she exclaimed, 
“ except that the Indiana people are not 
all shaking with the ague. She went 
through Indiana ia the fifties, when the 
folks who came aboard the train were 





chill-smitten and poor and _ horribly 
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dressed and guilty of double negatives. 
But the conditions are all different now. 
Why, even in the last ten years there 
has been a wonderful improvement in 
dress alone. I can remember when 
women wore such ugly things. And 
now in the very villages you will see 
girls putting colors to such exquisite 
use that they would delight the eye of 
an artist. Oh, I hate the condescen- 
sion of those Eastern people to us 
Westerners. They don’t know any- 
thing about us. We can even bake 
beans better than they can. At Vassar 
College the miserable little local preju- 
dices are taken out of you.” 

“Vassar College seems not to have 
removed your local prejudices, my 
dear,” mildly observed Miss Abigail. 

“‘T mean out of those Eastern girls.” 

The canning-factory buildings, cover- 
ing several acres, had been looming up 
in perspective. The chimneys far above 
them spread plumes of blackness, and 
the throb of engines, the clank of ma- 
chinery, the shouts of teamsters, and 
the flare of light from windows and 
from the torches in the husking-yard, 
combined to stir the blood of the be- 
holder, as swift, concerted action always 
does. 

” The sugar-house is not in operation 
yet,” said the young boss, pausing on 
the sidewalk with his group. “The 
cane will be ready next week, when the 
press of sweet-corn canning will be 
nearly over. We are now running day 
and night with two sets of operatives, 
and putting up from seventy to ninety 
thousand cans a day. The sugar-making 
is something the new company are un- 
dertaking for the first time, and seven 
hundred acres of cane have been culti- 
vated for the purpose. One thousand 
acres were planted with sweet-corn to 
feed the machines in there. We shall 
soon be ready to throw a million cans 
on the market. Laborers have been 
busy all summer with the crops. In 
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July and August we ran a full force 
making cans, and there are now five 
hundred operatives alone on the pay- 
rolls. That big brick building at the 
north side of the enclosure we use as a 
box-factory ; the carpenters make our 
boxes to hold just two dozen cans. 
There are seven hundred thousand full 
cans stored in that building now. So, 
you see, a great many people look to this 
enterprise for employment.” 

“ But it isn’t permanent,” observed 
Miss Abigail. 

‘Of course not. But it is their share 
of the harvest. We begin about the 
first of September, or, in early seasons, 
the latter part of August, to can corn, 
and in about four weeks the entire crop 
must be put up. You have to take it 
at just the time when it is passing from 
the milk to the hard grain. Taken 
earlier it will spoil, and later it is unfit 
for use. The rest of the year is a 
preparation for this month.” 

‘T suppose the profits are enormous,” 
said Miss Abigail sagely. 

“They are if the season is not bad, 
if the machinery works smoothly, if the 
crop is not blighted by early frost or 
dried up by the drought, and, finally, if 
there is capital to back the enterprise 
and energy to push it through. A 
modest fortune goes first into the build- 
ings and machinery. And when you 
consider that after a whole year’s brain- 
labor and forecasting the product of 
hundreds of acres may be wiped out 
like a mark on a slate by a brief freak 
of this variable climate, the profits 
ought to be enormous to offset the 
risks. These prairie-lands are all tile- 
drained now: if the sky doesn't inter- 
fere with them they produce the best 
corn in the world. When we cross over 
to the husking-sheds I'll show you ears 
that will be worth looking at.” 

‘‘ Let us cross over,” exclaimed Miss 
Abigail’s niece. 

There had been golden-rod and the 
sunflower-like blossom of the resin- 
weed fringing the base of the enclosure, 
but the brightest daylight could only 
have shown how their yellow beauty 
was tarnished and their stalks were 
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broken by grazing wheels and incessant 
hoofs. The young boss guided his 
party out of the way of a loaded wagon 
which had its top flared to hold more 
corn by means of light boards laid 
upon cast-iron supporters. After empty- 
ing its load it was driven out in an op- 
posite direction, while others crowded 
in. Between the husking-sheds -passed 
carts gathering up the refuse which the 
carters called shucks. The oil-torches 
threw out long tongues when the wind 
found them. Men, women, and children, 
each with a husking-peg in the right 
hand, worked at the piles of green ears. 
The breath of the cornfield hung here, 
but sometimes the whole scene was ef- 
faced by a blur of steam from the 
escape-pipes of the neighboring bath- 
room. Miss Abigail’s niece noticed 
specially one old woman piling the ears 
in her wooden crate. 

“They are paid by the bushel,” said 
the young boss: “‘ the boxes each hold a 
bushel. When they fill one they take it 
to the door wheve that woman sits on a — 
high chair, and she tallies or credits the 
bushel to the number held by the party 
bringing it. Every worker has his num- 
ber. Monday is pay-day, and the mob 
at the office-window keeps the cashier 
and his assistant working with automatic 
swiftness five hours at a stretch. Those 
are the yard-foremen walking back and 
forth.” 

' “ This doesn’t look much like pictures 
of the old-fashioned husking-bee,” re- 
marked Miss Abigail’s niece. ‘ No- 
body will find red ears, either, because 
the corn isn’t ripe. But there goes a 
young fellow helping a girl to carry up 
her crate of corn; and now he’s getting 
an empty crate for her. Will all those 
awful piles be husked to-night ?” 

. “ Yes, and more wagons put on duty 
in the morning.” 

“There ought to be a duel or some- 
thing in this light,” said Miss Abi- 
gail’s niece, “‘ the torches flaring on the 
weapons, and those moon-tinged shadows 
heaped up in the background.” 

‘“‘ There have been several duels,” said 
the young boss, “ but they were nipped 
in the bud and the intending antag- 
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onists were turned off the ground. A 
great many men from neighboring towns 
come here to get employment, and some 
of them are quarfelsome.” 

‘“‘ Aged people and young children,” 
mused Miss Abigail, “on their knees 
among the husks. Perhaps they don’t 
like to have us watch them.” 

“That's just where you don’t under- 
stand Western folks,” said her niece, as 
they mounted the steps to the cutting- 
room. “They pity you for standing 
there and doing nothing while they are 
in the midst of the rush. Look at all 
these girls and men at machines,” she 
shouted aside through the roar. “ Don’t 
you suppose they despise me because I 
have clean, good clothes on, and am not 
standing beside a cutter, wearing an oil- 
cloth apron, bespattered from head to 
foot with corn-milk! I know they feel 
like throwing shaved cobs at me. And 
you shouldn’t have worn anything ele- 
gant, aunt. I warned you. There is 


husked corn in the air.” 
“ All the floors are washed twice a 
day,” said the young boss, “ and sprink- 


led with sawdust. But it is impossible 
to move about here without getting 
smeared. These long rows of machines 
moved by wheels and belts, as you see, 
are the cutters. The operative feeds 
them with ears of corn; the cobs are 
thrown in a barrel, the corn falls beneath 
in a pan, which is replaced by an empty 
one as soon as filled. If you will come 
this way, I will show you the sifters, 
where chopped cob and coarse grains are 
separated from that fit for canning.” 

They struggled up the long perspec- 
tive, dodging crates and bare-armed pan- 
shifters rushing with their loads. Miss 
Abigail’s feet were betrayed by the slip- 
pery floor, and she laid hold upon her 
niece; her spectacles threw an anxious 
glare into the automatic sieves, where 
many persons of her size could be shaken, 
and from which the fine bruised corn 
rained into vats. 

Turning toward another room, she saw 
long steaming cylinders in constant revo- 
lution, and into their hopper-mouths was 
fed this corn out of the vats. 


‘“‘Those are the cookers,” her niece 
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packed into iron crates. 
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repeated to her; “and he says when it’s 
cooked enough it comes down through 
tubes into cans.’ 

“ But those blue fires in the room 
beyond ?” shouted Miss Abigail, feeling 
the throb of the floor and the tingle of 
mechanical force unpleasantly through 
her usually placid body. 

“‘ Oh, they’re gasoline furnaces for the 
solder,” shouted back the young boss. 
He hurried his charges around and un- 
der obstructions, and put them where 
they could see each can capped and 
placed on a revolving base under an iron 
arm which soldered it tight. Long 
rows of cans whirled an instant together 
like spindles, and were then passed 
under the hands of men who stood 
with sticks of solder and red-hot iron 
brands to splash a drop of white metal 
on the minute hole left in the centre of 
each lid. 

From the sight of blue-burning fur- 
naces and the fumes of liquid metal Miss 
Abigail was glad to be pulled into the 
open air once more and hoisted, over a 
gutter of steaming water and a pipe jet- 
ting vapor, into the bath-room, where 
the busy figures were not so numerous, 
and where the warm fog obliterated all 
things only when a mighty iron lid was 
raised. 

“Used as a lavatory or that sort of 
thing?” she interrogated, glad to pitch 
her voice nearer its natural level. 

“Qh, no. These are the baths,” said 
the young boss, pointing to twelve up- 
right iron cylinders forming a circle in 
the centre of the room. “The corn 
takes a steam process in these. You 
see the cans coming through that pas- 
sage from the sealing-room. They are 
Each cylinder 
holds three crates, containing five hun- 
dred cans altogether. The amount of 
steam pressure put upon them and the 
time they remain there is the only 
secret of the business.” 

“There are more blue furnaces at the 
end of the room, aud men with red-hot 
irons.” 

“Yes; they examine each can for 
flaws before it is steamed.” 

“Tf you want anything done melo- 
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diously,” exclaimed Miss Abigail’s niece, 
“and in a martial spirit, and with gor- 
geous Bengal lights playing over it, just 
put it in the hands of a colored man and 
give him a little authority. Just see 
that big black fellow with the derrick, 
aunt !” 

“ He feels his responsibility,” said the 
young boss. “I’ve heard steamboatmen 
sing as he does while hoisting in a 
cargo.” 

The black fellow, full of rush and the 
sense of his importance, helped to haul up 
a crate by a derrick and swing it above 
the cylinder into which it was to be 
lowered. He sung “ H’iste a-wa-ay !” 
as he pulled, and “ H’iste a-wa-ay !” 
again as the arm swung around, after 
which he guided the descending bulk 
and unhooked it from the chain. Then 
a cylinder was ready to be emptied: its 
lid was unscrewed and tipped to the per- 
pendicular by a weight attached to it. 
The whole enclosure, rafters and shifting 
figures, vanished in whiteness; but the 
first head that appeared by the miniature 
crater was a woolly one, the hand which 
attached the lifting-hooks was a black 
one, and out of the steam came a sonorous 
song, “ H’iste a-wa-ay! -h’iste a-wa-ay ! 
here I am, right in town.” 

Each steamed crate was lowered on a 
truck and trundled out to the roofed en- 
closure, where the testers with lights and 
tools could be seen in the midst of an 
ocean of cans. 

“ After that there is only labelling and 
boxing,” said the young boss. “ You 


see, now, all the processes that one ar- 


ticle of food passes through. This level 
Western land is going to feed the people 
with more than bread.” 

“ Mechanical processes are very inter- 
esting,” observed Miss Abigail. ‘There 
is really more steam in this room when 
those lids are raised than in any other 
part of the works.” 

“It’s a spirit that I like,” exclaimed 
her enthusiastic niece. ‘‘There’s one 
single thing more delightful than steam, 
and that’s the amethyst-colored gas I saw 
leap out of a casting once when they 
were pouring white-hot iron into the 
mould.” 
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“ Here ?” inquired Miss Abigail, with 
gentle interest. 

“Qh, aunt! At the Atlas works, of 
course. Did you suppose they casi en- 
gine-beds at a canning-factory ?” 

“T could see no logical reason for 
doing so,” said Miss Abigail, resuming 
her placid survey of the cylinders. 

The lad Harry, swinging his lantern, 
moved from one to another of the six 
cylinders under his charge, examining 
the steam-gauge and throwing a light 
upon the index. He turned handles, 
and occasionally brought forth sharp and 
explosive hisses which made Miss Abi- 
gail cast an anxious eye around at the 
ways of escape. But when he had done 
this half a dozen times without blowing 
the roof off, she felt reassured, and criti- 
cally examined the lad himself as he came 
up with a familiar air to the young boss. 

“T put some nice raw ears in to steam 
with that there last batch,” said the lad 
Harry. “I put ‘em in for you, boss. 
And I got a can o’ salt out of the salt- 
bar’ls back here.” ’ 

“ Much obliged, I’m sure,” said the 
young boss. “Steamed corn may be a 
comfort to a man and give a domestic 
flavor to his lunch about the middle of 
the night-watches.” 

“But don’t you be too certain about 
gittin’ it,” warned Harry. “Them 
coons is always on the lookout. I 
cooked six ears last night, and didn’t 
git nary smell myself; and there was 
them coons that opened the steamers 
runnin’ around here and chawin’ away. 
They’re goin’ to raise that lid now.— 
Don’t you take them ears on top,” he 
shouted, running to a white derrick-man. 
“Them’s the boss’s corn.” 

“T’d take ’em from the boss quicker’n 
I would from you,” responded the work- 
man, with perfect good nature. 

“‘ Respectful deference,” said Miss Abi- 
gail, impressed, “seems to be totally 
lacking here.” 

“Yes; you'll never see that cringing 
manner among Westerners that Eastern 
operatives and manufacturing people 
hand down from one generation to an- 
other,” put forth her niece in a heat of 
local self-defence. 
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“‘ Well, you see,” explained the young 
man, laughing, ‘our neighbors and our 
neighbors’ children are here at work. 
Men who a dozen years ago held the 
plough alongside of us and have not 
prospered beyond holding the plough 
are not going to be very deferential to 
any person whom they still address by 
his first name. We have plenty of def- 
erence out here, but it doesn’t seem to 
run in the same channels as it does where 
you inherited your civilization from an 
aristocracy.” 

“The Great Bear has wheeled ever so 
far around the pole-star,’’ declared Miss 
Abigail’s niece, looking through a north 
window. “We must be hoisted out 


over that brook of steam, and go 
home.” 

‘‘ And I’m sure we have enjoyed it,” 
said Miss Abigail, when they were again 
upon the sidewalk with their escort and 
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the soles of her boots were free from the 
treacherous lining of the corn-husk. “It 
had a very sloppy smell. And do you 
stay up there all night ?” 

“T am off duty to-night, or I could 
not have had this pleasure. But I shall 
go back by and by. You have seen not 
only a lot of operatives busy at machines, 
but you have seen a type of industry 
which is going to belong exclusively to 
these prairie States.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Abigail, who was 
interested in all kinds of types and 
phases. 

The young man paused to show them 
the landscape lying west and south. 

“Years ago Margaret Fuller called it 
a garden,” said he. “ And it is,—a cul- 
tivated one now, and developing to that 
point when it will be able to feed the 
whole continent.” 

M. H. CaTHERWOOD. 
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A Naples Cemetery. 
I Naples we had a favorite coach- 
man, “ Happy” by name. 

Felice, for that is ie Italian of it, 
attributed to his extensive knowledge 
of English the fact that we always 
chose him from among the half-dozen of 
his kind who occupied the cab-station in 
front of our house on the Chiaia. 

“ Will you church ?” he would ask 
merrily every morning as we mounted 
into his not-too-elegant vehicle. And 
if we were not disposed for churches 
that day, “Will you pictures?” would 
be his next triumph in our mother- 
tongue. If neither churches nor pictures 
were to our mind, then came his final 
crowning effort: “ Will you air?” By 
which he intended to ask if we meant to 
drive about the city or its environs, to 
Virgil’s Tomb, the Lake of Avernus, or 
even out to Baiz. 

One gray, chill twilight of October 





we astonished our “ Happy” (we always 
called him so, and he accepted his new 
name as “ Abbée’’) by calling him from 
the station. It could not be church, it 
could not be pictures, it could scarcely 
be air at that dull, dim hour, and for a 
moment Happy looked puzzled what 


-words he should fish from his English 


stock with which to anticipate our 
needs. Only a moment, however ; then, 
with an exultant grin, “ Will you din- 
ner ?” 

“No, Happy, we will drive to the 
Campo Santo Vecchio,” we answered 
him in his own Italian. 

Happy might better have been called 
“ Unhappy” at that moment. His chin 
dropped, his grin disappeared. 

“But it is not gay there!” he said, 
as if the pursuit of gayety was all that 
had brought these peculiar people away 
from their far-western land beyond the 
sea. 
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As we drove out of the gay city, 
throug?: desolate back streets all reeking 
with hu. d filth, where in black holes 
the lazzaroni who have basked in the 
sunshine all summer rot every winter to 
miserable death, Happy still protested: 

“Tt is even less gay there. One can- 
not eat macaroni there.” 

It would seem as if everything lent 
its aid to make the drive to the old 
cemetery a Sorrowful Way. Human 
poverty and misery, material ruin, neg- 
lect, decay, the natural gloom of the 
hour (six P.M.) at which by law all in- 
terments take place, everything strength- 
ened the almost appalling impression 
that we were penetrating from the outer 
circumference to the heart of a nameless 
horror. Happy fell into morose silence, 
and we had long ceased to speak, when, 
after passing between high gray walls, 
we stopped at a grated open door. 
This was the Campo Santo Vecchio,— 
the old cemetery of Naples,—where only 
the abjectly poor find sepulchre, and 
those who die in prisons and charity- 
hospitals. It is a parallelogram of 


more than three hundred feet, and is 


like the floor of a church in being en- 
tirely covered with large blocks or slabs 
of stone. Nota bit of earth is visible, 
not a tree; only cold, gray walls, shut- 
ting in that horrible gray floor. That 
floor is composed of three hundred 
and sixty-six slabs, each slab covering a 
horrible pit, one of which is opened 
every evening to receive the dead of 
that day. 

We were in advance of the burial- 
hour, as we could see by the few figures 
scattered singly about in the ghostly 
dusk instead of being gathered about 
the yawning pit upon which our sight 
fell at once with a sort of fascinated 
terror. A priest resides close beside 
this place, and it is his duty every night 
to read the burial-service over the pro- 
miscuous dead when the last of the 
day’s harvest has been thrown into the 
black abyss. The priest was not yet 
visible, and the few figures we saw 
were employés of the place, engaged in 
bringing forth the dead from various 
oven-like niches in the walls, where 
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they are deposited upon arriving to 
wait the hour of sepulchre. Only these 
men and ourselves with unhappy Hap- 
py were there. Few of the Neapolitan 
poor ever accompany their dead to their 
last pit. The experience is too harrowing 
for loving hearts, and soon ceases to be 
interesting to careless ones. The dead- 
cart goes about every day for its load ; 
uncoffined, sometimes almost naked, the 
dead are placed in it ; almost naked, un- 
coffined, alone, they go down into loath- 
some darkness. We saw one of the 
“ovens” opened. Out of it were taken 
five babies from three months old up 
to one year, all as naked as they were 
born. One was a lovely little golden- 
haired boy, with soft rings upon his 
forehead and a cherubic smile upon his 
lips. 

“ Poor little man!” said one of the 
rough workmen, handling him tenderly ; 
“he is the prettiest little fellow who has 
come from the Foundling Hospital in a 
long time.” 

From another “oven” we saw a little 
girl of seven taken. She was clad in a 
coarse white night-dress, and a red rose 
was in her gaping mouth. As she was 
moved the rose fell to the floor. One 
of the men picked it up and carefully 
replaced it. ‘ To-morrow,” he said 
half apologetically to us, ‘to-morrow 
her mother may ask me if her little 
girl went down with the rose in her 
mouth.” 

Some superstition attaches itself to a 
child leaving the world with a rose in 
its mouth, but we had not the heart to 
ask what it was. 

We could not bear to look longer 
at the miserable revelations consequent 
upon the opening of each oven-door. 
Only by means of grim determination 
were we able to stay there at all,—grim 
determination, and knowledge that the 
narrow way by which we must return 
through gray walls was now scattered 
with bearers bringing the freshly dead 
—dead scarcely yet cold—from their 
wretched homes. 

The dusk was thickening, and we could 
not see each other’s pale faces, except 
as we clustered gloomily close together. 
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A shivering light appeared at a little 
distance, revealing priestly robes and a 
lantern-bearer. We approached the pit 
and stood beside it amid a circle of 
uncoffined dead. The employés stood 
there also, but careless and indifferent, 
as if merely doing their day’s work, not 
even with uncovered heads, as is the 
almost invariable habit in Catholic coun- 
tries in presence of those to whom the 
mystery of life’s ending is made plain. 
The priest and his lantern-bearer stood 
opposite to us on the opposite side of 
the pit, ready to scatter holy water on 
each descending corpse, and to recite 
prayers over the whole, en masse, when 
the last should have gone down into un- 
broken darkness. 

The first body taken up was that of 
a rough-looking, middle-aged man in a 
blouse and ragged trousers. His feet 
were bare, and his bared arms were 
tied across his breast with twine. A 
horrible gaping wound was only partly 
concealed by a bandage about his fore- 
head, and Happy, who made a curious 
outcry upon beholding him, managed 
to tell us, between unintelligible ex- 
clamations, that he had been a cab- 
driver of this city, whom Happy had 
often seen but did not know, and whom 
he was sure he saw alive and swearing 
only yesterday. 

“ Giuseppe Margiotti, killed last night 
in a street-fight,” explained one of the 
men, sotto voce. 

The body of Giuseppe Margiotti, only 
yesterday alive and swearing, was care- 
lessly hurried upon a sort of inclined 
plane. A few drops of holy water 
were scattered upon it. Then came a 
creaking sound, as of a turning crank 
and rattling chain. The next instant 
all that was left of a life only yesterday 
burning with human passions went sul- 
lenly crashing down among the putrid 
dead of’ a year before. 

Deathly sick, we turned away; but 
we could not escape that horrible spot 
quickly enough to avoid the knowledge 
that with the next creak of crank and 
rattle of chain five sinless babes went 
promiscuously below, beside or pell- 
mell upon that unclean mass that yes- 
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terday had been brawling and murder- 
ous Giuseppe Margiotti. 

A few minutes later, as we stood cow- 
ering beside our carriage, waiting for 
Happy, not one of us with the courage 
to go to call him from the morbid fas- 
cination of the scene we had just left, 
one of the burial employés passed us. 

“They are all down now,” he said 
laughingly: “¢ forestiert need be no 
longer afraid.” 

We advanced a step or two over the 
stone slabs of other pits similar to the 
one which would in a, few minutes be 
closed to its loathsome repose of a year. 
We advanced only far enough to hear 
the hurried, monotonous voice of the 
priest perfunctorily droning the service 
for the dead over the broken remnants 
of mortality gone down just before. 
Out of the now leaden dusk Happy ap- 
peared, looking anything but happy. 

“What if one should be buried 
alive?” he said, thus giving definite: 
form to a thought that had been tor- 
turing our imaginations ever since the 
thud of that first “ burial.” 

“ Will you dinner?” grinned Felice 
feebly, as he mounted the box. 

“No! No restaurant-dinner for us 
to-day,” we answer, with shuddering 
unanimity. “ We will—away.” 

M. B. W. 


Mr. James on Novels. 


Durinea the past year or two there 
has been an extraordinary amount of 
discussion on the art of novel-writing, 
most of which seems to have been 
suggested by Mr. Howells’s innocent, 
and doubtless unpremeditated, remark 
that “ the stories were all told long ago;” 
so that, while the plot remains an essen- 
tial part of a work of fiction, it is not an 
end in itself, but, so to say, a race-course 
around which the novelist makes his 
characters trot to exhibit their “ points.” 
This theory was accepted by the “Times” 
and sneered at, abused, and generally 
ill-treated by the “ Quarterly ;” but the 
discussion was not long confined to 
anonymous and presumably disinterested 
critics: the novelists themselves entered 
into the fray, which, to be sure, was 
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started by one of their number. We 
have already heard from Spielhagen in 
Germany, Messrs. Besant and Henry 
James in England, and Mr. Julian Haw- 
thorne here, not to mention writers like 
Messrs. Lang and C. D. Warner. Mr. 
James’s article (in the September ‘‘ Long- 
man”) is the last which has appeared, 
and, coming from him, merits attention, 
though, from a literary point of view, 
the paper is not what one might have 
expected from the author of “ French 
Poets and Novelists.” 

Mr. James’s criticism may be described 
in a word as a denial of all previously ac- 
cepted definitions. All descriptive epi- 
thets are either inapplicable or foolish ; 
in fact, there are but two adjectives 
which, rightly considered, can be ap- 
plied at all,— good” and “bad;” and 
these are useless, because there is no 
common standard of value. ‘One 
would say that being good means repre- 
senting virtuous and aspiring charac- 
ters; . . . another would say that it 
depends, for a happy ending on a distri- 
bution at the last of prizes,” and so on. 
This is true, of course; but the assump- 
tion that there can be no standard be- 
cause everybody does not agree as to it 
obviously renders all tests irrelevant,— 
even Mr. James's. ‘“ The only obliga- 
- tion,” he says, “to which in advance we 
may hold a novel without incurring the 
accusation of being arbitrary is that it be 
interesting.” But interesting to whom ? 
There would be as diverse judgment as 
_to “interest” as with respect to ‘“ good- 
ness.” Mr. James objects as well to all 
the phrases commonly used in oral as 
well as written criticism. ‘There is an 
old-fashioned distinction between the 
novel of character and the novel of in- 
cident, which must have cost many a 
smile to the intending romancer who 
was keen about his work. It appears 
to me as little to the point as the equally 
celebrated distinction between the novel 
and the romance. There are bad novels 
and good novels; but that is the only 
distinction in which I see any meaning.” 
Now, to our mind, the ideas connoted 
by “novel” and “ romance’”’ are as dis- 
tinct as any one could wish. Is it pos- 
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sible that Mr. James sees no generic 
difference between the “ Last Chron- 
icle of Barset” and the ‘“ Mysteries of 
Udolpho”? And as to the distinction 
between novels of incident and novels of 
character, is there then no difference, 
assuming both to be equally good, be- 
tween Gaboriau and Balzac, or Wilkie 
Collins and George Eliot? The same 
writer, indeed, may write both novels 
and romances, sometimes, in fact, com- 
bine them in the same work,—as when 
Mr. James mixes the American, whom 
he knew very well, with the Faubourg 
St.-Germain, which he simply imagined. 
There is another accepted distinction 
which Mr. James declares “shadowy.” 
“Tt is as difficult to suppose a person 
intending to write a modern English 
novel as to suppose him writing an 
ancient English novel. . . . One writes 
the novel of one’s time, and calling it 
modern English will not make the diffi- 
cult task any easier.” Perhaps so; but 
how would Mr. James describe “ Ivan- 
hoe’? and does he think “ Henry Es- 
mond,” from its author’s point of view, 
a complete failure? There is still an- 
other old-fashioned distinction, that be- 
tween “novels with a purpose” and 
those in which artistic pleasure or mere 
amusement is the only effect aimed at. 
But perhaps this difference is as shadowy 
as the rest. W. H. G. 


Democracy in Art. 

SoMETIMES when one stands in the 
Louvre before those wonderful Vero- 
neses one finds in all the pleasure of the 
pictures vague questions troubling him. 
This is indeed the aristocracy of art,— 
these elegant people in silk and velvet 
and brocade, who under Corinthian col- 
umns and a cloudless heaven feast from 
golden dishes to the music of Giorgione’s 
-fiddle and Titian’s bassoon. One has a 
‘sense of personally assisting at the festi- 
val, of being in spirit, as one looks, one 
of this fine company ; and, revelling in 
the carnival of light and color, the 
wondrous blues and reds and gold 
thrice gilded, one asks if this be not 
the most delightful province of art, and 
if sestheticism is not, after all, the true 
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philosophy. of life. The realism of the 
Northern schools seems vulgar, puritanic, 
detestable. It is the artist’s business, 
we cry, to paint sunshine, to lift us out 
of the commonplace into the ideal. And 
what ideal can there be in the everlast- 
ing painting of broomsticks with which 
Gerard Douw, Netscher, Ferburg, and 
Metzu busy themselves ? 

' One says this in the Louvre or in 
Venice ; and then one goes again to the 
galleries of the Hague and Amsterdam, 
and, brought face to face with Dutch 
art on Dutch soil, one modifies one’s 
judgment with a new thought. This is 
democracy in art. The republic of Hol- 
land demanded the spirit of her pecple 
even in her pictures. All her art is 
national, secular, prosaic as democracy. 
Her painters were asked to photograph, 
before photographs were invented, the 
country and the people, the cattle, the 
houses, the landscape, all sand and -sea 
and sky. No classic myths, no nudities, 


no raptures or visions, no angels or 
cherubs,—only plain men and women 
in stiff and ungraceful costumes, and 


an infinite number of cups, plates, 
kettles, pans, flower-pots, and broom- 
sticks. They do not want big pictures, 
but tiny “cabinets” representing the 
life about them,—the village tavern, the 
peddler, the school, the cow-doctor, the 
rustic wedding, the interiors of their 
small, exquisitely-neat houses. It must 
be owned that often these pictures lack 
refinement, that they are wonderfully 
realistic representations of subjects the 
reverse of dignified,—that, in short, they 
are democratic. There is, of course, 
something of this in the art of all coun- 
tries,—Murillo paints beggar-boys, and 
Velasquez water-sellers, and Caravaggio 
dice-players,—but nowhere else is de- 
mocracy the key-note. . Everywhere else 
it is in the background ; here it is first. 
A recent writer has pointed out that 
the gospel according to Rembrandt is dis- 
tinctly the gospel of the poor, that, true 
to democracy, a stern realism marks his 
representations of the divine life, and that 
of the parables he chooses to illustrate 
the “Good Samaritan” and the “ Hired 
Laborers” are the most noteworthy. In 
Von, VIII. N. 8—=42 
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the latter especially the text receives a 
modern reading; and the haughty mas- 
ter, turning from his tired and down- 
trodden workmen with the scornful 
“ Have I not power to do what I will 
with my own?” is the type of the 
aristocratic oppressor. Almost is there 
the leaven of communism in this arraign- 
ment of the rich before the poor. 

One sees here, therefore, what de- 
mocracy and realism can give us. The 
one must follow the other, for common 
things would have no esthetic value if 
not accurately painted. Correggio’s 
saints may straddle, and prophets and 
cherubs perched on clouds show some- 
times arms and legs a trifle out of draw- 
ing, with no great loss to the general 
effect ; but a kettle out of line in a Dutch 
interior would offend us. One sees per- 
haps more,—a prophecy of the new 
school of literature, which will not blink 
facts and demands photographic accu- 
racy of the most vulgar details as the 
priee of perfection. The greater part of 
these pictures are wanting in moral in- 
terest, for the school which has most 
occupied itself with the real world is the 
one which has most despised moral 
meanings. But is there not an echo of 
this disdain in the modern literary dis- 
ciples of the same school? And is it not 
noteworthy that while modern art, taking 
these same democratic subjects, makes 
in Frére, in Bonheur, in Jules Breton, 
in Millet, a hymn to labor, touches them 
with poetry, and makes us feel their 
pathos, modern literature is inclined to 
follow the Dutch traditions, cares not 
for the soul but for the body, makes the 
technique everything, and declares that 
morals have no place in literary art? Is 
that the future of democracy? The best 
of Dutch art proves that it need not 
be. 

One feels this best before those im- 
mense syndic pictures of which each 
Dutch museum has at least half a dozen. 
The work of the artist. was not to paint 
individuals as such, not the simple 
burgher, but the citizen in some corpo- 
rate capacity. Hence five, ten, twenty 
persons are painted together,—a civic 
guard, a company of arquebusiers, a 
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board of aldermen, or of weavers, or of 
doctors. The artist is given the task of 
painting a number of men of about the 
same age, dressed usually much alike, 
in dark doublets and. plain white collars, 
seated at a table, or standing together, 
or examining a dead body. They have 
all a certain grave simplicity ; their faces 
are full of good sense, but also of mod- 
esty. At first one rather pities the artists 
who had these corporation pictures always 
on hand ; but the triumph is the greater 
when in this monotony of costume and 
lack of incident they give us pictures 
absorbing at once in their realism and 
their dignity. As one looks, the indi- 
viduality of those grave and reverend 
seigniors comes out. Here is not a 
finer kind of photograph, as at first one 
thought, but a real picture,—a dozen 
portraits, a dozen lives and characters, in 
one frame. And as the expression of a 
people’s spirit they have an interest and 
charm all their own. One reads Dutch 
history in these faces, bowrgeois but not 
vulgar, simple but self-respecting and 
demanding respect. These are the de- 
scendants of the bold Beggars who made 
Philip II. tremble ; these are the men 
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whose brothers were great navigators and 
fighting captains, who in the interest of 
trade founded colonies, built ships, sought 
the Northwest Passage, defied Louis 
XIV., and were ready at need to sink 
their land rather than see it conquered. 
These are the men who made democracy 
a success; and one feels that in their 
hands it is safe from trickery and mis- 
take. Picturesque or splendid it can 
never be, and the burghers of Amster- 
dam are a long way behind Veronese’s 
noble feasters in this respect. But, 
since life for most of us will always be 
more broomstick than banquet, let us 
take what comfort we can in the dead 
level, remembering that it is, after all, 
the greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber. 

But as to where between the two 
schools right lies, we can only echo 
George Sand: “ Let the realists, if they 
like, go on proclaiming that all is prose, 
and. the idealists that all is poetry. The 
first will have their days of sunshine, the 
last their rainy days. In all arts the 
victory remains with a privileged few 
who go their own ways.” 

; E. F. W. 
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“Thomas Carlyle. A-History of his Life in 
London, 1834-1881.” By James Anthony 
Froude, M.A. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 


THERE is no other instance in literary 
history of a great reputation so slowly, 
laboriously, and painfully acquired as 
was that of Carlyle. None of the com- 
mon obstacles—poverty, obscurity, the 
shadow of other men’s popularity, the 
neglect and repulses which genius must 
be prepared to encounter at the outset— 
was absent in his case; most of them, 
indeed, were present in an aggravated 
degree ; and they were supplemented b 
others that proceeded fromthe peculiari- 
ties of his mental and physical constitu- 
tion, as well as from the unwelcome na- 
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ture of the doctrines which he conceived 
it to be his mission to teach. The inat- 
tention and indifference with which his 
utterances were at first received were 
succeeded by a repugnance which even 
those who were least hostile found it 


difficult to overcome. His style, so un- 
dike that of any former writer, so oppo- 
site to all accepted models, was a stum- 
bling-block with even the small circle, or, 
more correctly speaking, the isolated in- 
dividuals, who acknowledged his power 
and originality as a thinker. It was not 
merely considered harsh, obscure, and 
loaded with afféctations, but denounced 
as a barbarous compound, unworthy to 





be classed as English, and endurable, at 
the best, as the uncouth garb of eccentric 
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ideas. It was long after Goethe’s pri- 
vately-uttered prediction of the influence 
Carlyle would one day exercise over his 
countrymen as a “new moral force’’ had 
‘been fully verified that his rank among 
writers began to be recognized. Now 
we find an accomplished critic, Mr. H. D. 
Traill, himself a purist in diction, pro- 
nouncing Carlyle “the greatest stylist 
that ever lived.” Nor would there prob- 
ably be many good judges to question the 
statement that no other prose writer has 
shown such mastery of the art of expres- 
sion, giving through the medium of lan- 
_ guage an exact and complete reflection of 
perceptions and sentiments in regard to a 
vast variety of subjects, and making his 
readers see what he has seen, think what 
re has thought, and feel what he has 
elt. 
Throughout the fifty years in which 
the common opinion of Carlyle’s literary 
ualities has been thus entirely reversed 
there has been a more or less vehement 
discontent with his political views, and 
since the publication of the “ Reminis- 
cences” incessant and violent attacks 
have been directed against his character 
asaman. On these matters it will prob- 
ably be long before the final word is 
spoken. It is easy to show that Carlyle 
was ‘not one of those faultless beings that 
exist only as ideals, easy to prove that 
in many particulars his practice deviated 
from his preaching. But no true esti- 
mate will be reached until the facts so 
recently and copiously supplied shall 
have lost their sharp and contrasted out- 
lines and be seen in their right propor- 
tions and full relations under a suffused 
and steady light. Carlyle himself was 
the first to put aside formal judgments 
based on catalogues of virtues and defects, 
to penetrate to the centre from which 
complex characteristics spring and di- 
verge, to present us with portraits made 
vivid and consistent by full insight and 
comprehension. If in his hasty censures 
on contemporaries he too often showed a 
mere microscopic faculty directed by a 
partial and acrid spirit, it may be a just 
retribution that has exposed his own life 
to a similar criticism, but this is not the 
rectifying element on which the ultimate 
solution will depend. As to Carlyle’s 
anti-democratic utterances, those who 
denounce them as pleas for despotism 
show simply that they have not under- 
stood them, and those who ridicule them 
as falsified by events run the usual risk 
of drawing premature conclusions. It is 
not an insignificant fact that the leading 
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organ of philosophical radicalism in Eng- 
land recognizes in Carlyle “one of the 
most potent political forces of our time,”’ 
asserts that ‘this democracy which he 
scorned has proved more amenable to his 
teachings, more receptive of his doctrines, 
than to those of any other teacher,” and 
agrees with Mr. Froude in atvributing to 
his influence a large share in the long 
series of legislative enactments that has 
broken in upon the doctrine of Laissez 
faire. Far from considering this influ- 
ence as a thing of. the past, the “ Pall 
Mall Gazette” finds it “every day con- 
tributing to strengthen the distrust of 
Democracy in itself,’’ and predicts that 
the completion of this biography “ will 
be remembered long after the merits of 
the present dispute between Lords and 
Commons have become almost incon- 
ceivable by the human mind.” 
Whatever may be thought on these 
ints, no one with a sense for what is 
ne in literature or attractive in the study 
of human character will question either 
the present interest or permanent value 
of this work. It consists in a large de- 
gree of self-revelations more entirely real, 
as well as more intimate and full, than 
can be found in all the “‘ Confessions,”’ 
“ Apologies,” and autobiographies, in 
whatever form, of notable people, from 
St. Augustine to Cardinal Newman, and 
relating to a personality which friends 
and enemies concur in regarding as a 
subject for close and curious investiga- 
tion. The inner and outward life are un- 
folded in a complete and inseparable web, 
with a sequence of movement and a vivid- 
ness of color that keep the attention fixed 
at every stage of the process. The pre- 
cision and intensity that distinguish Car- 
lyle’s descriptions of scenes and events, 
of feelings and ideas, are not more ap- 
arent in his most elaborate and care- 
ully revised writings than in the loose 
jottings in his diary and in letters dashed 
off without study or effort. There could 
be no better evidence of the deep sincer- 
ity and entire veracity of his nature than 
this unique accordance in tone and man- 
ner between his private and public utter- 
ances. If it be true that ‘the style is 
the man,”’ the identity is here preserved 
at every point. The little pictures of ex- 
ternal nature that are scattered through 
this record, adding greatly to its charm, 
are such as no artistic labor or study of 
“ effects’ could have bettered by a strokes 
The repetition of laments and-complain- 
ings, of invectives and self-reproaches, 
however painfully these may affect us, 
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never becomes wearisome, the added 
touches, as in the varied repetition of a 
musical theme, giving freshness to the 
impression while making it deeper. 
From first to last we are far removed 
from the region of commonplaces, of con- 
ventionalism, of “ phrases.” The slight- 
est expressions have a close correspond- 
ence with the facts as apprehended and 
conceived ; in the copious outflow of dis- 
‘ course there is no mere waste; far from 
finding fault with the abundance of the 
matter presented in these volumes, there 
are probably few readers who will not 
wish it had been greater. The vexed 
questions in regard to Carlyle’s domestic 
life may not seem to be settled by the 
new light that is here cast upon them, 
but it leaves fewer disputable facts and 
reduces certain episodes that have been 
grossly exaggerated to their true propor- 
tions. On these matters a single remark 
is all that seems to us needed: Carlyle 
was the last man in the world to seek or 
use occasions for defence and self-justifi- 
cation. Explanations and excuses on his 
part are almost altogether wanting. This 
is also the case in regard to those views 
and doctrines of his which have been so 
often distorted by the critics who have 
undertaken to demolish them. An ex- 
ception—if a private comment on a pub- 
lished statement can be called an excep- 
tion—is worth citing, the subject being 
one on which Carlyle’s utterances have 
been more generally misapprehended or 
misrepresented than on any other: 


“With regard to that poor heresy of might 
being the symbol of right ‘to a certain great 
and venerable author,’ I shall have to tell Lecky 
one day that quite the converse or reverse is the 
great and venerable author’s real opinion,— 
namely, that right is the eternal symbol of 
might: as I hope he, one day, descending miles 
and leagues beyond his present philosophy, will, 
with amazement and real gratification, discover ; 
and that, in fact, he probably never met with a 
son of Adam more contemptuous of might ex- 
cept where it rests on the above origin.” 


“Sketching Rambles in Holland.” By George 
H. Boughton, A.R.A. With Illustrations by 
the Author and Edwin A. Abbey. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 


One may safely say that a clever 
artist always makes a good traveller. 
Being primarily occupied with what he 
sees, it is his métier to observe more 
closely and understand more clearly 
than other men, turning to permanent 
account a thousand fleeting impressions 
which may be momentarily enjoyed by 
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those of duller memantine: but forgotten 
as soon as passed. The present is useful 
to him, and he discards as of little ac- 
count the historical, political, and ethical 
questions connected with the country he 
is running over. Mr. Boughton says 
in his preface to his “ Sketching Ram- 
bles in Holland,” “I did not yearn 
to write a guide-book, there are such 
good ones already in the field. I have 
only tried to give the impressions day 
by day that one of the most quaint and 
ertist- beloved countries in the world 
made upon us.” In this attempt he suc- 
ceeds to admiration. His lively and hu- 
morous narrative, combined with the 
delightful sketches which he and Mr. 
Abbey made on every hand, make up a 
volume which must alike charm the 
reader and the picture-lover. With such 
high spirits and enjoyment of everything 
they come across, the two artists allow 
themselves a great many enthusiasms. 
“Lest some painfully pure and cul- 
tured person should suppose that one 
sees nothing higher and nobler than 
these simple things,”” Mr. Boughton re- 
marks, ‘‘ we will hasten to explain that in 
our sadder and wiser moments we much 
prefer the Elgin marbles or the Venus 
of Milo. ... Let us also own that in 
moments of depression and slightly im- 
aired health we turn to Botticelli and 
ra Angélico, and almost forget that 
there is such a thing as a rosy fisher-girl 
or a bronzed mariner worthy of serious 
attention.” That the designs are excel- 
lent in themselves and exquisitely en- 
graved, is to say very little. To turn 
the pages of the book is to be charmed 
by an unexpected felicity of execution 
and invention. The variety of subjects 
is remarkable. The Dutch landscape, 
with its wide middle distances, its 
far-off tranquil horizons, offers oppor- 
tunities congenial to Mr. Boughton’s 
well-established habit, and he has be- 
sides put into some of his work a minute 
attention to details which in certain of 
his sketches of single figures suggests 
Millet. The picture of “The Potato- 
Gatherers” is indeed so much like Millet 
as to approach imitation. These effects, 
gained by a few well-chosen strokes, are, 
however, the pom and the triumph only 
of those who have a profound knowledge 
of ends and means. Mr. Abbey’s part 
of the work is less really pictorial than 
Mr. Boughton’s, but is executed with his 
well-known skill and fine taste and judg- 
ment. Altogether, the volume is a very 
attractive one. 
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“The Seven Ages of Man.” From Shake- 
speare’s “ As You Like It.” The Artists’ Edi- 
tion. Illustrated with. Photo-Gravures from 
Original Paintings. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. 


As a brilliant avant-coureur of the 
Christmas hcliday-time, with its gift- 
books in sumptuous editions, comes a 
richly-boind quarto with seven full- 
page photo-gravures of exquisite finish, 
illustrating the “‘Seven Ages of Man” 
according to Shakespeare’s famous text. 
The artists, who are Church, Shirlaw, 
Hovenden, St. John Harper, Gaul, Frost, 
and Smedley, have each contributed ex- 
cellent work, all more or less unconven- 
tional, and some evincing real freshness 
and raciness. Their pictures show no 
straining after over-subtile and far-fetched 
interpretations of the poetic meaning 
they seek to embody, neither are they 
too much the revival of the antique and 
medieval. Mr. Hovenden’s “ Lover,” if 
not strikingly original, is a very beau- 
tiful study in its way, and so happily 
conceived as to be thoroughly enjoyable. 
The most striking picture in the book 
is Mr. Shirlaw’s “ Last Scene of All,” 
which excels both in dignity of motion 
and in pathos, the stricken and helpless 
aspect of the old man _ contrasting 
powerfully with those signs that. his face 
shows of the intellect which now lives 
only in his fears. The two opening illus- 
trations are clever and effective, al- 
though Mr. Church’s rendering of ‘ the 
infant” is somewhat too much allied to 
the fashion for mere prettiness. In the 
“school-boy” Mr. Harper has stretched 
the text a little and made the bold inno- 
vation of a little drama on his own ac- 
count, setting the laggard to robbing a 
bird’s nest as he creeps unwillingly to 
school. The landscape and figures he 
introduces are. pleasing, and the picture 
is full of ease, charm, and, above all, 
unexpectedness. The whole series excels 
in pemeage | and directness, and the 
meaning of the author is nowhere wasted 
in vapid and lifeless abstractions, but is 
rendered with a vigor and strength which 
enhance the worth of words that are so 
familiar as to be a part of our every-day 
consciousness. Too much could hardly 
be said of the delicacy and beauty of 
the photo-gravure process by which the 
artists’ work is reproduced. Besides this 
larger and more expensive edition there 
is offered a smaller one, illustrated with 
wood-engravings after the original pic- 
tures, quite as effective, in a different way, 
and of admirable finish. 
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“Country Cousins: Short Studies in the Nat- 
ural History of the United States.” By Ernest 
Ingersoll. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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“Our Birds in their Haunts: A Popular 
Treatise on the Birds of Eastern North Amer- 
ica.” By Rev. J. Hibbert Lanzille. Boston: 
8. E. Cassino & Co. 


“Brxzs by the instinct of nature do 
love their hives, and birds their nests,”’ 
and all animals cling to their haunts and — 
their ways, thus affording a most satis- 
factory pes for study and repay- 
ing careful observation by their consist- 
ent and regular behavior. Yet there is 
as much ardor in a naturalist’s pursuit 
of some missing link which shall com- 
plete his chain of facts concerning the 
dology of his neighborhood, and as much 
delight in its detection, as in a circum- 
navigator’s successful discovery of a 
new island. For, near although - the 
lower forms of life are to us, they yet 
constitute a separate world. With the 
exception of the few we have domesti- 
cated, winged and four-footed. creatures 
remain almost unmodified by our prox- 
imity and our laws, going through their 
operations as.they have done since their 
primary development. Thus, to watch 
and observe the life which goes on in the 
forest, in the-marsh, and on the sea-coast 
is to study primitive history. Mr. Ernest 
Ingersoll advocates the formation of 
clubs of amateur naturalists; but the 
careful and patient methods of a real 
lover of natural history belong to but 
few. It is easy enough to exterminate, or 
at least to drive from us, the abounding - 
life that belongs to nature, and it would 
probably be well that amateur naturalists 
should chiefly delight in the study of what 
we need to be rid of. Birds, squirrels, 
and, in fact, all the pete creatures that 
we love should be allowed to go on their 
ways uninterfered with, safe from friend 
and enemy alike. Let amateurs study 
mosquitoes and other poisonous insects 
which afford an- ample and most useful 
field. Mr. Ingersoll carries a very pleas- 
ant method into his studies, and, where 
he does not give the results of his own 
labors, is a fair interpreter of other men’s 
observations. Naturally, he writes best 
about what he has seen and done him- 
self, and if he had expanded the open- 
ing chapter of the book, “My First 
Tree-Chopping,” into a series of every- 
day experiences, his volume would be 
not only more true to its title, but better 
worth reading. The varied contents are, 





however, all excellent in their way, par- 
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ticularly the accounts given of the oyster 
and its enemies and the star-fish and its 
depredations. 

here is more of the genuine natu- 
ralist and less of the magazinist about 
the author of “Our Birds in their 
-Haunts” than about most of our writers 
on ovt-of-door subjects. His book is really 
a valuable treatise on the birds of East- 
ern North America, sufficiently familiar 
in style to reach all classes of readers, 
and at the same time technical enough 
to enable an ambitious amateur to clas- 
sify and adjust his own impressions and 
observations. Living, apparently, near 
the chain of great lakes, Mr. Teuaiile 
has had peculiar facilities for studying 
many varieties of birds, both in their 
migrations and in their summer-nesting 
and brooding-times. He has a lively 
and impartial sense of the worth of each 
variety, and has studied its habits with a 
sort of rapture. In fact, his ardent love 
of the subject is almost alone sufficient 
to make the book interesting. He de- 
scribes the note of each one of the 
songsters who make up the summer 
chorus with the fondness and enthusiasm 
of alover. ‘It is difficult,’ he writes, 
“to speak of the bobolink without going 
into ecstasies ;” and his allusions to the 
song-sparrow, thrush, and oriole are 
equally fervid. Much of the information 
given respecting the water-birds of the 
lakes, Hudson’s Bay, and Nova Scotia is 
fresh and quite original, and the whole 
book shows faithful study and investiga- 
tion, making it an interesting addition to 
our native works on ornithology. 


Books for Young People. 


‘‘A Wonder-Book for Girls and Boys.” By 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. With Illustrations by 
= S. Church. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 

0. : 


“Our Young Folks’ Josephus.” The An- 
tiquities of the Jews and the Jewish Wars of 
Flavius Josephus Simplified. By William Shep- 
ard. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


“The Boys’ and Girls’ Herodotus.” Being’ 


Parts of the History of Herodotus. Edited for 
Boys and Girls by John S. White. New York 
and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


“ The Voyage of the Vivian to the North Pole 
and Beyond.” By Thomas W. Knox. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


“Young Folks’ Ideas.” By Uncle Lawrence. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


“The Viking Bodleys.” By Horace E. 
Scudder. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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ton. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


“Tip Cat.” By the Author of “ Miss Toosey’s 
Mission.”” Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


“Two —- Boys.” By Augustus Hop- 
pin. With Ninety-three Illustrations by the 
Author. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


“Suwanee River Tales.” By Sherwood Bon- 
ner. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


WE are sometimes ready to affirm that 
children should be allowed to read only 
those books which are really great. At 
least it should be well understood that the 
multiplication of new and trivial works 
for young people is a positive evil unless 
care be taken that what is really worth 
having is not crowded out or lost sight of 
in the rage for novelties. Hawthorne's 
““Wonder-Book” is a genuine classic, 
eternally: fresh, yet ripe, serene, and joy- 
ous, the truths embodied by the stories as 
full of vigor and of charm as when they 
belonged to the religion of the Greeks. 
It is in itself too richly pictorial and 
highly imaginative to allow of its ever 
being satisfactorily illustrated; and we 
are glad that the publishers and design- 
ers of this new and fine edition have not 
been over-ambitious in trying to realize 
too fully to the eye those shifting and 
elusive impressions which belong to the 
fancy alqne. Mr. Church has in general 
abstained from an over-free rendering of 
the allegories, and has contented himself 
with pretty and picturesque touches. 
Two little pictures of Pandora are felici- 
tous in the extreme; but by far the best 
design in. the volume represents Danaé 
and her babe,— 


When in the carven chest, 

The winds that blew and waves in wild unrest 

Smote her with fear, she not with cheeks un- 
wet 

Her arms round Perseus set, . . . 


as Simonides sang it in his pathetic lul- 
laby more than two thousand years ago. 
To have the work of Josephus con- 
densed and simplified is a benefit con- 
ferred upon others besides youthful read- 
+ers. Supplementing the chronicles of the 
Old Testament and filling up the gap 
between the final records given there and 
the fall of Jerusalem, it is—strange as 
the statement may appear—more gen- 
erally read than any classical history. 
But Josephus is one of those authors 
whose narrative gains rather than suffers 
from abridgment, as it is often involved, 





often prolix, with no especial charm of 
style. And this edition, well condensed, 





“The Story of Viteau.” By Frank R. Stock- _ 
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excellentl 
Gustave Doré’s striking designs, may be 
expected to take the place of the bulkier 
and less-attractive volume that has found 
its way into countless households. 

Unlike Josephus, Herodotus has a dis- 
tinctive and delightful manner of his own 
which has endeared him personally to 
readers in all centuries from his own 
time down toours. These graces of style 
Professor White has endeavored, not un- 
successfully, to preserve, while giving a 
careful and sufficiently literal translation, 
omitting nothing essential and discarding 
only what most readers might consider 
mere redundancies. Any intelligent boy 
or girl in reading this edition can hardly 
fail to experience something of the fas- 
cination that belongs to the artless nar- 
rative of the Father of History, who was 
also the earliest of famous travellers and 
the most wonder-loving story-teller of any 
age. The book is attractively bound and 
printed, and has pictures, besides useful 
maps and tables, 

r. Knox’s book about the voyage of 
the Vivian to the North Pole is a com- 
pendium of information concerning Arctic 
explorations, and is filled with pictures, 
which if they do not strictly follow the 
text are at least suggestive and _ illus- 
trative. Lieutenant Greely’s expedition, 
to say nothing of the ill-fated De Long’s, 
is, however, too fresh in our minds to 
permit us to be more than feebly inter- 
ested in imaginary adventures and priva- 
tions among polar bears and icebergs. 
Youthful readers, however, may find in 
this cruise of the Vivian the same zest as 
in Colonel Knox’s former volumes, and 
feel sure of a variety of perils and vicis- 
situdes which need not occasion a too 
painful shudder and a narrative padded 
with all sorts of facts and theories. It 
seems a little singular that the author 
should have adopted for his expedition 
the idea of the commander of the Jean- 
nette, of entering the ice-pack for the 
sake of drifting into the open polar sea ; 
but perhaps this exploded fallacy was 
more convenient for his purpose than any 
other. The Vivian realizes the hopes 
which led De Long to his destruction, 
—crosses the open sea at the poles, and 
safely drifts along the coast of Greenland 
into the Atlantic. 

“Young Folks’ Ideas” is an entertain- 
ing volume, full of dainty and piquant 
pictures of child-life, interspersed with 
designs representing the various indus- 
tries concerning which the young people 
are curious. Besides the talks, fancies, 


printed, and illustrated with | 
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and ambitions of the young people there 
is a story running through the various 
incidents and episodes, in which a rich 
and eccentric uncle figures largely, who 
at his death leaves little Molly sole heir- 
ess of his large fortune. Of all the child- 
ish freaks of which the book is full, that 
of Molly, who puts the will that is to en- 
rich her into the fire, may be said to be 
the most striking. 

There seemed to be practically no limit 
to the Bodley books, since the “ world 
was all before them where. to choose,’’ 
and Mr. Scudder in the happiest manner 
could go on recounting the sayings and 
doings of the family with felicitous quo- 
tations of the right poem at the right 
time. But this account of the Bodleys’ 
trip to Norway and Denmark is, it seems, 
to be the last of the series. It is one 
of the best of those which give the 
travelling experiences of the Bodleys, 
and takes up fresh matter and offers 
novel pictures. We hope that the new 
field to which the author declares his in- 
tention of turning will yield us as good 
results as this very eable series. 

We do not altogether approve of Mr. 
Frank Stockton, who is peculiarly a 
writer of our own day, turning his back 
on his epoch and taking up a story of the 
Middle Ages, with knights, squires, rob- 
bers, castles, falcons, and the like. But 
the “Story of Viteau” is nevertheless 
likely to be dear to a boy’s heart, since 
it is full of those incidents which every lad 
of spirit burns to encounter. The ill luck 
which perpetually forces the little hero 
to get into scrapes is equalled only by his 
facility in getting out of them. Arrows 
fly on every page; spears, swords, battle- 
axes, ring in hard encounters. It seems 
to have been a very uncomfortable time 
to live in, unless one enjoyed a general 
a escapes, rescues, ransoms, 
and the like. Although there is a good 
deal of invention in the story, little of it 
suggests the distinctive powers of. the 
author of “Rudder Grange,” and only 
one character in the book—that of Jasto 
—is indicated with any special degree of 
originality. 

“Tip Cat,” being the pathetic story of 
an Oxford student who at the height of 
his undergraduate career is thrown upon 
his own resources and obliged to support 
two engaging little sisters on the mere 
pittance he can earn as a secretary, nat- 
urally rouses a tender interest in the 
reader’s mind. Eighty pounds is not a 
great income, and the economies it en- 
forces are very painful of their kind,— 
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cheap washing, which nece 
eollars-and-faussy shirt-bosom entire 
absence.of buttons, no beer for:dinner or 
suppef) and merely bread and’ butter for 
byeakfast...: This.is realism. {of the: bitter 
sort;, but one enjoys from the first the 
consoling thought that. virtues like those 
‘which .Dick displays ‘in, his, unselfish love 
for his little sisters are sure to be re- 
warded. “Indeed, more than poetic jus- 
tice is meted ‘out: the aunt and uncle 
who have used Dick and his little sisters 
unkindly lose, both their children by 


limp 


scarlet fever, Tip Cat, the good genius - 


of the story, although in no way related 
to Dick Whittington’s caf or Puss in 
Boots, comes to. the rescue of the or- 
phans, and the book ends like a fairy- 
tale. It is a pleasant little book, but, 
like ‘‘ Miss Toosey’s Mission’’ and “ Lad- 
die,’* by the same author, it is mawkish 
in sentiment and made up of the fag- 
ends of all the goody stories of the past 
half-century. 

0 boys, of whatever age,.or lovers 
of boys, of whatever sex, will fail to 
find amusement in “Two Compton 
Boys,” which is indeed such a tran- 
scription of the joyous pranks of youth- 
ful existence as one rarely meets with. 
All the impulses of healthy boyish life 
are allowed fair play, yet the frontier line 
between what is worthy and lovable and 
what is wilful and wrong is not once 
passed. The fun is fast and furious, and 
of a kind to provoke endless reminis- 
cences in the reader’s mind of escapades 
of a similar description: As an artist, 
Mr. Hoppin has a knack of hitting off 
characteristic people and their’ doings, 
and none of his designs have been better 
than the illustrations of this volume. 
And his rules of art as an author are as 
simple but as effective as those which 
govern his pencil. He-aims at nature 
and reality, and his narrative is direct 
and explicit, with an unfailing healthi- 
ness of moral tone and humorous play. 

Sherwood Bonner was not only the 
possessor of a very happy literary fac- 
ulty, she had also a gift which, accord- 
ing to modern canons, must perhaps be 
termed unliterary, but which stood her 
in no less stead,—the power of telling a 
good story. Her tales have the vigor 
and terseness of the best viva voce narra- 
tion ; yet this spontaneity is the result of 
careful workmanship, and betrays none 
of the awkwardness or ineffectiveness 
into which inexperienced writers are apt 
to fall in their attempts to import every- 
day realism directly and rawly into print. 
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Nowhere even in “Uncle Remus’. is 
there & better reproduction of the graphic 
style of narrative in whieh the colored 
race excel: than in the ‘two stories told 
here by “Gran’mammy”’ to a‘ circle of 
young auditors. The subjects are drawn 
not from the peculiar folk-lore of the 
black people, but from the recollections 
which they know how to. detail with 
equal effect. Gran’mammy’s account. of 
the Night the Stars Fell” is ‘weird 
and*impressive, while her reminiscence 
of stealing and eating a cake while a 
child is irresistibly funny. This story- 
telling faculty, combined as it was with 
a steadily ripening artistic sense, could 
hardly have failed, had Sherwood Bon- 
ner lived and continued to write, to 
win for her a wide popularity. Her 
stories have already counted their rustic 
as ‘well as their literary admirers, and 
given delight to readers -of such diverse 
tastes and associations as are rarely 
found in one audience. The young folks 
who enjoy these “‘ Suwanee River Tales” 
will wish there were more of them, and 
readers of our periodical literature who 
have noted the promise and charm of 
Sherwood Bonner’s stories may well re- 
gret that they are so few. 
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